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GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





MUSICAL 





COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 
32 Metyapeiiies Ouese Hoyse Building 


ork 


Studio: 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
oe Maneel course in Public and Private School 
Micsic, Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 











Voice Expert 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


—Cboach—Repertoire 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


New York 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Studio: 





Church, Concert and School Positions Secured Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
MRS. BABCOCK ae, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Telephone, 2634 Circle. arnes Wells. i A 
Carnegie Hall, New York Studios reopen September 19, 1921. 
—__ | 70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 








25 Clar 


ART OF SINGING 


emont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 


701 Carnegie Hall, 


. ‘P eCTTI jms AR 
The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 337 West 85th Street, New York 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Susan S. Borce, Phone: Schuyler 6539 Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mrs. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher. tig All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, ESSIE FENNER HILL 
SCHOOL OF SINGING J Se eine Re : ane J 
WALTER L. BOGERT, Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City. 








1425 Broad- 
Phone Bryant 1274. 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 


way, New York, 








4834 Morningside 





GIUSEPPE 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 


CAMPANARI 








DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


































MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 


of tone production eradicated, 


Defects 





PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 





Prepar 


atory 


Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. Cc NSON DUFF will accept pupils 
Phone Circle 2297 MRS. ROBI NS s IN 668 West End Avenue, New York City 50 West 67th Street . New York 
VOICE ; Telephone Riverside 3469 Phone, C shunts 4984. 
136 East 78th Street. ; 3 New York 
” Telephone Rhinelander 4468 
CARL M. ROEDER, ve 
TEACHER OF PIANO BENNO KANTROWITZ FRANCES FOSTER 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. DLUANG va 4 Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Normal Course for Teachers. FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF ACCOMPANIST AND COACH ge, qgqconcert Accompanying = 
‘ Teach Pi ries Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of — if on a sae : Telephone Schuyler 1049 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J. York the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New Yor of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- Telephone 1274 Bryant 
sarte, 
136 East 78th Street, New York. ee " ss 2 e 
MME. ANITA RIO Telephone Rhinelander 4468 \ INC yee yinan gai A 
V AL STU 
_ SOPRANO Paes ISABEL LEONARD, 240 West 73rd Street New York 
piper f= nay he hia . ERMUTH VOICE TEACHER AND COACH Phone 8955 Columbus 
; y {MI EI IYTHE LE B “RI Specialist in 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill. New York b . . Phonetics and Breath 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium . . 
Expert Voice Placement 502 Carnegie Hall, New York N ARI ~ N K - 
MME NIESSEN-STONE, Opera and Concert Repertoire Telephone Circle 1350 é ¥ is E - II OV A 
‘ ss Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York ianist nstruction. 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO mary Schuyler 3822 Assistant to Wager Swayne 
t: as, eaie Sas ? 
: ; rt a New York 2 : pe gai mae 308 East 72nd St. . . New York 
Annie Friedberg, y, a ae eae PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER Telephone 8812 wine, 
. vow Studie: 1408 Columbus indorses and praises very highly 
‘4 el, a : . AN ee aerrorress@s 
witlbaes ssieatoca dbase MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO ALBERT GOLDENBURG'S 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
teacher to Professor Auer 


120 Carnegie Hall, New 


Musical 


Art. 


York Tel, Circle 1350 


824 Carnegie Hall 


Tel. Circle 3467 


French ig Be 
257 West 86t 
Telephone, $5910 Schuyler. 


Italian Lyric Diction. 
New York 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broad- 


way, New Yor 
Taylor Building, 44 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Kusical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


RT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
— OF SINGING 








_N York, 
144 Best ind Street “Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 








JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Application by mail 








WILLIAM THORNER, 

VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Circle 8675 





EDMUND J. 


828-829 ( 


VOCAL 


MYER 


INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of Thec Karle. 
‘arnegie Hall. rel. 


HELEN ETHEL 


AND COACHING 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH 


Studio: 


K. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


PATTERSON, 





“Being 


MR. F 


RANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


in full possession of my 


method 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 


of 


1103-4, New York City 





Recitals and Sooery 
tnesegete, Lane , 

7 West 69 t ew Yor 
™ = Telephone, Columbus 4873 





Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 


Class courses begin Oct. 
Carnegie Hall. 


WILBUR A. 


LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing. 


Ist. 
Res. 


(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
JACQUES Ea GOTTLIEB “A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Private any time. 
Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 





Conscientious instructors in ents. 
Courses for the professional and amateur 
symphony orchestra ores, 

136 East 76th Street - - - _ York City 


Tel. Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





(Metropolitan Opera House) 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
4 y l = b y vils. 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL Will receive a munes eam ne: pupils. 
SINGING Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
1425 Broadway, New York Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





el, 1274 Bryant 
Awnwa E. Zrectes, Drercroe. 














JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


(Mondays 


York City 


aia —s oe ee ee a TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
H ENRIE I I A SPEKE-SEELEY ’ Vocal Instructor at Vassar College 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING and Thursdays). al Instructor at University 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House. N. Y. of Vermont Summer Session 
2 oadway, 0 ous : “~~ : , 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New 
Phone, 3967 Fordham Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





Phone 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They 
15 West 67th Street, 
2951 


Know How to Breathe.” 
New York City. 
Columbus. 





Dean of 


56 West 68TH Street 


Concert Artist. 


Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 
Music—U niversity 
pases a. 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


of Virginia, 


New York City 


Teacher of Voice. 





FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, 


BRISTOL, 


New York City. 





PIANOFORTE 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 


INSTRUCTION 


832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO 
Mrs. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, 


Villa “Bel Canto,” 


ExizasetH Scuavp, 


Joseph Pizzarello 


Chemin de Vallauris, Cannes, 
rance, 


VOCAL ART 
Instructor 
New York 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Reinecke—Classics; 


Studied under 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. 
ment, 


Riverside Drive. rel, 


sonal address, 408 West 


bon 1530, 


New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Schuyler 3655. 
arranged to suit individual requirements, 


A. A. G. O. 


Scharwenka 
Head of piano depart- 


Courses 
Per- 
150th St. Tel. Audu- 





CARL 
KATHERINE 

DraMaArTIc 
FIQUE 





FIQUE Piano 
NOAK-FIQUE 


MUSICAL 
128 De Kalb Avenue, 


Soprano 
INSTITUTE 


249 West 80th Street, 








DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Teacher and Coach 

Lilli Method 

Address: J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y, 
Studios reopen September 5th. 


Voice 
Lehmann 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 

Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 

Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summii, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 


pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 


370 CENTRAL 


STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 


Park West New Yor« 





Brooklyn 





Telephone Riverside 136 
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1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—G. Elliot, Asst. 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic + mel 
pen for Concert and Recital 
souls: Useatine Academy, W. Mc Hen St. 
Private ddr The Claremont, Je 22, 
. MeMillen St., Cincinnati, O 


GEORGE HAMLIN oNcERT 


Instruction In Singing and English Diation 

November 1st to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 

York; June 1st to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRA LTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”—N. Fon Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822. 
Telephone mornings for appointment 

Lectures on Bach, and on 

GUSTAVE L. Art Principles in Music. 


Director of American 
Progressive Piano School 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


December 1, 




















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Laniogtes Avenue, N. Y., Phone 6000 Se iene 
Studio: Room 12, Steinway Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pteaies | ot a Message” 
Educational Recitals 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N N. Y. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Cond t 
New York 














651 vii 169th S Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








cans HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





COENRAAD v. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


din 203 West S4th St. 
, York fity Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


1 of M ic, 
Columbia School o a aoe » wrebesh Ave. Chicage 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA "ce" 


Tel. 1350 Circle 











2-7 t 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VocsiMusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


ye Vorcz Insraucron amp Coacu 
Teacher to res Heinemann 
a2 J ‘109th St., N. ¥. Phone, Academy 1374 


gS Aen nee 


VIOLINIST 
. 1904 Ainslie St. = 
Ravenswood 380 


MISERENDINO 


Mn ert and TEACHER 
2128 Broadw: New 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


L CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne_ Baker Watson, Andrew 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, ‘Fiske O’Hara, Horace W Wright, “Mabel 
, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
er singers in opera and church work, 


2 BAYERLEE 


A Associate Professor 

N of 

N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 

A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N. Y. 

WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


“WILD 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


THOMLINSON 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Warford 








- Chicago 





York City 

















neat 
gan - 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF Sean 
Musical em 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Heute. Mass. 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Bing o recog 
nized = Voice Bulider Welos’ Repairer aoy - 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils Lacile La for Opera 
Oratorio and Concert. Lawrence and 
many other successful enone. “studios Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
wor FOR Son Conan F.NGAGEMENTS 




















Cambridge, Mass. 
ee, cent and 
Will A yy 
Pupils, 161 ast ivetn Be St. 
Tel. 2052 Tremom 
c TEACHER OF 
s WARFURI "ee 
A Metropolitan Opera 
U House Studios 
D 1425 Broadway, N Y. 
E Phone Bryant 1274 
A 
‘FK RAF T 
T 
° Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
R 


454 Deming Pliace, Chicago 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JEAN HES IMEL. 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
151 Second Avenue (near 9th Street) 


Telephone Dry Dock 4070 





Studio: 
New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO ‘ 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554: West 113th Street . 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme," E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 








New York 




















NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ancien 





514 West 114th Street 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York nents 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 





1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





BONCI 


“In eating a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault 
I a suggest to him to 


MADAME VALERI § €008U! 4 sn gue vat eps 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 




















LAZAR 5. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
pm a n, cae Sembach; 
etc. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
_— 


Address 
eare Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
R ee je Menus 
? ee. yoy Opera 
N 47 PB nny 8th Street, 
A New York City 





tata HOFFMANN 122 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


RUBANNI soa 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BUaTOR 





m=ZOCPe 





racg>e 

















FARNAM “=e. 
FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 








included, when bad training has not gone so far BARITONE 
as to cause looseness in th ds,” 
381 West End Ave., entenne on Toth se.) | Tite Acto Bullfieg - - + « Ubicago 
FRANCES DE VILLA 
ARTHUR DUNH AK B ALL PIANIST AND TEACHER 
CONDUCTOR 
peaves: aneaten cteene 131 E. 68th St. Mew York City 
° LUTIGER GANNON 5ROSSI-DIEHL 
E U SOPRANO 
CONTRALTO e 1947 jin — see tials Ss 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, in. | Y wYork Studion "Novae Nae 
LYNNWOOD 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


mited — of opie 2 cooapted. 
518 West mil ith Street New York 
Telephone $860—Ex, 2 Cathedral 





E; MADAME BN] 
MMA A, DAMBMAN 
Founder and Pres. Sauthinnd Sin, 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hal truetion, 

ree ist West 93d &t., Tel, 1436 River, between 8 and 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Bile May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Hazaison Matuze 
Suite 40, M litan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Stadio: New Monroe Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab of Norfolk 


‘ GILBERTE 


t Out! 
: CILBERTE: $ Bis Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 
> i Sweet Spring Night” 

#, (A Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 





7 








Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329" Circle 


> FINNEGAN 


Soloist a barr Cotheteal, N.Y. 


: Personal address 
9 South 20th St., Eleburet, L. 1., N.Y. 





Dec. 8, 2:00 p. m.—*“*Monna 





Dec, 29, 8:15 p. m.—‘Hansel and Gretel,” 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all information. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
Announces tor Season 1921-1922 


A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 
Edgar Bowman at the piano 


by Fevrili 
Humperdinck 


Vanna” 


Tel. Circle 651. 





MUSICAL COURIER 





December 1, 


1921 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Weite-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














A. SINIGAI LIANO 





Studte SIE West rhea St. fe New York City His Music 
= crane cies” 
MINA DOLORES |[ ___all 1Sc each 


uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from ert ay 
like “  Madrigale, ’ 
Trovatore, *’ Tmnores- 
ico “ Barcarolle,** 
5 elody in F,’ “But- 
“ Harlekin,*’ 
»herd *s Dance,’ 
“Fee Tarantelle,”’ 


en Marche de Con- 


J. WARREN C 
* “Tl Puritani,’’ “The 
“2 eo. a 


ER 
[REUTER P= 


H M ts pont pre 


ELSA FISCHER| Me =222= 


STRING QUARTET 


music at a real sa and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
, ist Vielin Lacie Neidhardt, Viola 
tele pom 24 Vielin Carolyn Neidhardt, Ceile 
Address: 474 Weet 150th Street 
New Yerk City 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Studio: 20 South 18th Street - 
3030 Diamond Street 


RABBITS 
Musle by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 
New York Paris Lendon 
G. Schirmer,Inc. H.Herelle Cie J &W Chester, Led. 
at all music stores 











STUDI a 
241 : 72nd Street | | 
York 


m2 Columbus 











at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
‘won't supplyyou, 


your dealer 
we we will. Catalogue of over 
1 and st com- 





positions free on request. 
dealer to show 
i fartin’s “Elementary 
ipente for oe he Piano” 


) = Ry oo he Veet 


CENTURY MUSI 
241 West 40th Ste New York 








TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Bosten 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 


Orehestra, 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 


— Te 3 9 oa SER lo 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical educati 7 i 
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SECOND WEEK OF CHICAGO OPERA 
PROVES JUST AS BRILLIANT AS THE FIRST 


Joseph Schwarz Makes His First Appearance and Scores Sensational S 





Edith M a Fascinating Gilda in 


“Rigoletto”’—Schipa, Lazzari, Pattiera, D’Alvarez Win Applause—Claire Dux Makes First Bow in “Bohéme” 
—Muratore a Capital Samson—Richard Schubert and James Wolf Make Debut in “Tannhiauser” 
—Another Victory for Raisa—Garden in Her Favorite Role of Carmen, and as 
Jean in “Le Jongleur of Notre Dame” 


Chicago, Ill, November 26, 1921.—The second week of 
the opera season was successfully launched with a splendid 
performance of “Rigoletto.” In the title role appeared a 
newcomer here, Joseph Schwarz, of whom much was ex- 
pected, especially since his sensational debut with the 
company in San Francisco last spring. Those who 
demand from Rigoletto stentorian tones will not like 
the newcomer in the role, but those who enjoy beauiti- 
ful singing will be delighted with the new acquisition. 
Mr. Schwarz is not a sensational singer, 
but he is a great singer. He gives you pleas- 
ure all the time, even when you disagree 
with him as to interpretation. Mr. Schwarz 
is a big figure in the operatic world and a 
Rigoletto that will delight American audi- = 
ences. He belongs to the category of sing- 
ers, unfortunately so few on the operatic 
boards, who know how to sing and who 
never cheapen themselves with tricks nor 
try to gain the plaudits of the public with 
inartistic effects which lower them in their 
own estimation. Mr. Schwarz also uses 
here and there a beautiful mezza-voce which 
will please less the “gallery gods” than 
would stentorian tones, but it expresses 
sorrow far better and easily explains Mr. 
Schwarz’s version of the part. His hatred 
is not that of a man of the Latin race; he 
despised coldly and his voice expressed 
beautifully this meaning. Why should all 
Rigolettos be alike? Are all men alike? 
In the same position as Rigoletto finds him- 
self, there are men who will shout their 
anger from the rooftops, and those men, 
generally, only bark; others will hiss their 
hatred, while still others will calmly voice 
their mental suffering as well as their well 
imbedded desire for revenge. This latest 
conception of the part was the one created 
by Schwarz on his debut night. His Rigo- 
letto does not vocally adhere to tradition, 
but in some respects it is an improvement. 
True, greater volume of tone would have 
made the Vendetta episode more dramatic. 
On the other hand, his softness of tone 
made the paternal love so much stronger 
that he won your affection. This reporter 
hugely enjoyed Mr. Schwarz’s singing of 
the part as many others did, and this was 
attested by the vehement reception given him 
when he appeared before the curtain at the 
close of each act. Mr. Schwarz is a big 
addition to the company. 

Edith Mason was the Gilda. Beautiful to 
look upon, she charmed the ear by the beauty 
of her voice and the magnificent manner in 
which it was handled by its proud possessor. 
Endowed with a glorious lyric voice, Miss 
Mason gave a suited interpretation to the 
role which, by the way, was not written for 
a coloratura soprano any more than any 
other soprano parts in other Verdi operas. 
In this as well as in other operas Verdi has 
written an aria that could be sung by a 
coloratura, but the balance of the part de- 
mands a lyric voice, and for that reason the 
new star of the company proved herself 
especially well fitted to deliver the music. 
Much could be said about her fine singing 
of the “Caro Nome,” of the dramatic accent 
that she put in the duet in the third act with 
the baritone, and her magnificent E flat at 
its end, of her eloquent mezza voce through- 
out the course of the evening, of her gra- 
cious and winning mien, of her delightful 
smile, but stating that all combined made her 
performance admirable tells the story of her 
second triumphal appearance at the Audi- 
torium., 

Tito Schipa, whose popular growth was recorded in the 

Previous season, again won the favor of the audience by his 
superb handling of the role of the Duke—a part in which 
he has often been heard here and always to advantage. His 
voice, fresher than ever, in the few months that have elapsed 
since his last appearance here has taken on new volume. 
He, too, belongs to that category of singers, already re- 
ferred to, known as master singers. His passions were ad- 
mirably reflected with sweet, virile, pure and mellow accent 
that tickled the ear and soothed the nerves. He entranced 
his listeners by the beauty with which he sang the “Donna e 
mobile,” which won for this young artist spontaneous and 
thunderous plaudits, which in other seasons would have 
broken the non-encore rule, but this year Polacco is at the 
conductor’s desk and he knows how to make the public 
respect his authority. 
_ Lazzari was very good as Sparafucile. In this part, as 
in all the other roles in which he has been billed, he was a 
pillar of strength and by his presence aided in making the 
performance a stellar one. Monterone was again entrusted 
to that sterling basso, Constantin Nicolay, who comes back 
this season in as good form as in former years. Another 
most reliable member of the company ! 


SONNY MN 








certizing and teaching in the Middle West. 
by the Horner-Witte Concert Bureau of Kansas City, Mo., for a spring festival 
tour of eighteen cities, including Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., and points in Kansas, 
On these programs, which will be the first day 
attractions of the festivals, he appears as solo pianist, assisting Madame Ernestine 


Oklahoma and northern Teas. 


Having taken so much space in vaunting the merits of the 
singers, little is left to sing the praise of Giorgio Polacco, 
who presided at the conductor’s desk, only to state that the 
success of the performance was in a good measure due to 
his efficiency with the baton. 


“La Bonéme,” NovemMser 22. 


Puccini’s “Bohéme” was the vehicle in which the man- 
agement chose to present another one of its big attractions, 





REUBEN DAVIES, 


American pianist, who will be heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
December 26, after an absence of twe years, during which time he has been con- 


Schumann-Heink. (Photo © Strauss Peyton.) 


Sam 


Claire Dux, who made her first bow to an American audi- 
ence on this occasion as Mimi. Glowing reports were sent 
from Central Europe concerning the wonderful work of 
this artist, so a great deal was expected of her by Chicago 
operagoers and others. In a measure she lived up to her 
reputation; in another, she failed. The public in general 
was delighted with her Mimi; the connoisseurs noticed the 
good qualities expected and also several flaws that prevented 
her first appearance here being a perfect one. One fault lay 
in singing off pitch on more than one occasion. This sharp- 
ing of tone, being especially noticeable in the first act, may 
have been due to a well understandable nervousness. Then, 
the newcomer dressed the part untraditionally. It may be 
true that in the middle of the last century crinoline gowns 
were in vogue. They surely were not worn by shopgirls. 
Also, Miss Dux appeared as a blonde Mimi, in contradéc- 
tion to her description of herself to Rodolfo when she in- 
forms him that she has brown hair. Could it be that Miss 
Dux does not understand the Italian text? Her impecca- 
ble pronunciation of that language would seem to give the 
lie to that statement. And lastly, she made of her Mimi a 
soubrette instead of the pathetic figure of a poor and at 
first innocent young girl, tubercular and unworldly, that 


Mr. Davies has just been engaged 


wins your heart and brings the sudden tears to your eyes. 
Having enumerated the shortcomings of the debutante 
in this role, her many good points must now be mentioned. 
Her voice, though of small dimension, is of beautiful 
texture, weak in the lower part, glorious in the middle 
register up to A flat, and also agreeable when it reaches 
high altitudes. It is not with her voice, however, that Miss 
Dux will win celebrity in America, but through her per- 
sonality. A more enchanting young lady has not as yet been 
seen on the stage of the Auditorium. She is a winner, with 
a catchy smile that never fades, graceful in each motion; 
she delights you even when she does something that irri- 
tates your sense of hearing. She is unique in that respect, 
that whatever she does you feel bound to give her a “hand,” 
and this was demonstrated beyond doubt by the rousing suc- 
cess she scored with the public—a success of such huge 
dimension as to be recorded as a triumph. Miss Dux will 
be a big “go” in this country. After learning the demands 
of an American audience, especially Chicago or New York 
audiences, and: as she seems to be endowed with much in- 
telligence—her work proving her a brainy 
woman—she will, before the end of the sea- 
son, be reckoned among the big artists of 
the company. 

Tina Pattiera was the Rodolfo, a role that 
suits him far better than Cavaradossi and 
Radames. Here his voice was heard to best 
advantage, a beautiful organ of small dimen- 
sion but of great suavity and purity. He 
met with the full approval of the audience, 
and although his costuming also invited 
criticism, being different as to cut and color 
from other Rodolfos heard in America in 
the last two decades, he made a distinguished 
appearance that added materially to his suc- 
cess. Giacomo Rimini rose again to stellar 
heights as the painter, Marcel. Well voiced, 
well costumed, he dominated the perform- 
ance, scoring a huge and deserved success. 
Irene Pavioska made a ravishing Musette, 
beautiful to the eye and delightful to the 
ear. The management must be well pleased 
to have her back in its roster. Her Musette 
was excellent in every respect and her sing- 
ing of the “Waltz Song” reached the high 
mark in the evening’s performance. The 
Colline of Virgilio Lazzari was highly satis- 
factory. The “Farewell to the Coat” in the 
last act was, as it should have been, warmly 
applauded, and all through the course of the 
evening his good humor and gaiety were con- 
tagious, and the same can be said of the 
Schaunard of Desire Defrere. Very funny 
indeed was the Benoist of Vittorio Trevisan, 
who was as much at home in the first act as 
the Landlord as in the second as a wealthy 
banker. 

Ferrari, at the conductor’s desk, did not 
exactly get the irresistible gaiety of the 
earlier scenes, nor was he able to maintain 
= codordination between stage and orchestra; 
= _ in several instances the singers were several 
: bars behind his beat, and this state of af- 
fairs was especially audible in the scene in 
front of the Café Momus and in the follow- 
ing act. Mr. Ferrari also allows his forces 
at times to be too vehement; especially dis- 
tressing was the playing of the first cellist, 
who, in many operas, has invited criticism 
by his desire to overshadow other players 
in the orchestra. If one desires to play 
solos, the orchestra is not the place, and 
the ambitious cellist must be restrained. 

(Continued on page 8) 











Seidel Sues Metropolitan Bureau 


Toscha_ Seidel, violinist, through his 
mother, Tauba Seidel, brought suit against 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau in the Su- 
preme Court on November 26 for $2,250 for 
breach of contract. Mrs. Seidel alleges that 
she made a contract in behalf of her son 
in February, 1919, by which he was to have 
thirty concerts between June 1, 1920, and 
May 31, 1921, at $750 each, but that he had 
only twenty-seven concerts. Asked in re- 
gard to the suit, the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau stated that it had fulfilled all its 
contractual obligations toward Seidel and that nothing 
was due him. 
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“Ernani” Next Metropolitan Revival 


Verdi's “Ernani,” which has not been heard in the Metro 
politan Opera House since 1903, will be revived Thursday 
evening, December 8. Martinelli will sing the title role and 
Titta Ruffo, who will appear for the first time with the 
company, will be the Don Carlos. Rosa Ponselle will have 
the role of Elviva; Minnie Egener, Giovanna and Mardones, 
Don Ruy Silva. The scenery was designed and painted by 
Joseph Urban, who also designed the costumes which were 
made by Mme. Castelbert. Papi will conduct. 


Schnabel Coming Soon 


Artur Schnabel, the famous Viennese pianist, who is to 
make his American debut this season, will sail for this coun- 
try on December 10 from Hamburg. His first recital is 
scheduled for Sunday afternoon, December 25, in Carnegie 
Hall. Among his other engagements for the current season 
are appearances as soloist with the Chicago, Boston, Detroit 
and Minneapolis symphony orchestras. 
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PERFECT MODERNIST 


THE 


O WING to the sudden growth of modernism, an insistent demand has been 





created for a text book calculated to explain and clarify its salient fea- 

tures. The Musical Courier has received numerous requests for infor- 
mation upon the subject, and especially for the recommendation of some work 
or works dealing with it in such a clear, concise and elementary manner as to 
be suited to the needs of music loving amateurs as well as professionals. 

There was never a time in the history of the world when there was such a 
desire for self-expression as there is today. The statement that “everybody 
writes” is scarcely an exaggeration, and those who write are no longer satis- 
fied to produce complacent, practical and serviceable imitations of the thoughts 
of their predecessors. They have a passion for personal utterance. It is a 
soul-need; the discontent of excessive thought; day dreams perishing in lassi- 
tude, neurotic megalomania. .And they find that modern harmonies, disso- 
nances, broken and irregular rhythms furnish them with an alphabet that is 
satisfying, at least to themselves. But, having discovered the alphabet, they 
are unable to spell words with it, to construct sentences that have a real mean- 
ing for the masses, to whom these messages are addressed. 

And this is true even of the great ones. It is true even when musicians 
and amateurs of one school speak to musicians and amateurs of another. We 
say that we do not “understand” this music—it is a convenient phrase. Yet 
we—the masses—feel that there is a precious message could we but read it; 
we feel that there is a hidden beauty, seen dimly through the soiled window 
pane of an imperfect utterance or of our imperfect understanding. We feel 
that if we could only get the clue of the association between the old and the 
new we could enter into this world of effulgent beauty that is modernism; 
that those of us who indulge in the self-expression of composition would have 
a tablet upon which to write our joys and sorrows, our hopes and our fears. 

It is the privilege of the Musical Courier to offer its readers in serial form 
a text-book of modernism which has been conceived from this point of view. 
In order to expose the principles of modernism it exposes the principles of 
accepted classicism. It builds one upon the other, and it is so geaneh as to 
be useful equaliy to the composer who demands access to the new ideals, and 
to the seeker after truth. Modernism is observed, not from the standpoint of 
modernism, but from the standpoint of classicism; and classicism is treated, 
not as something to be endlessly revolved like a Thibetan prayer-wheel, but 
as a useful and necessary foundation, a solid structure of established respecta- 
bility from which to start our flight into the future. 

The work is elemental and elementary—elementally iconoclastic—a text 
book for the children of the future and the adults of today. It denies the rule 
of rules, clashes with the fetish of hero worship, and sets its faith upon only 
one thing: the principle of basic principles which public taste has made, which 


has made public taste. The Musical Courier offers it to its d i nfi- 
dent belief that it fills a long-felt want. galas 

Owing to the length of this work, which includes the following subject- 

: “Scales,” “Chords,” “Melody Chords,” “Passing Chords,” “Pseudo 


Chords,” “Basic Harmonies,” “Chromatics,” “Altered Chords,” “Resolutions,” 
“Whole Tone Scale,” “Parallel Passages,” “Rhythmic Chords,” “ a 
Tones,” “Dissonances,” “Suspensions,” “Counterpoint,” “Melody,” a 


ing,” “Arrangement” and “Modernism,” it has been found impossible to pub- 
lish it all at one time. It will, therefore, be published serially in this and the 
following issues of the Musical Courier —The Editor. 
Scales 

SCALE is, properly speaking, the notes necessary to make the chords of any key. 

There are, therefore, only two real harmonic scales: the major and the minor. 

In practical music, however, this has been found too restricting, and the melodic 

minor, chromatic and whole tone scales have been included in the list, as well 

as various variations of these. The following examples show the major, melodic 

and harmonic minor, the chromatic and whole-tone scales. Melodic minor scales are 
used both ascending and descending and in harmony. All of these scales should be 
thoroughly memorized in all the keys by repeated writing, not with the use of a key signa- 
ture, but with each accidental sharp or flat written in where it is needed. There is no 
rule for the use of sharps and flats in the whole-tone scales. Chromatic scales are gen- 
eraJly written with sharps ascending and flats descending. (See Example 1.) 
Ex.4 
Major scale 


Harmonic minor 
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Consecutive parallel intervals are shown in the following examples. The student 
may judge for himself which of them sound good and which do not. It may be said for 
his guidance that thirds and sixths are particularly good because their combined melodies 
represent and suggest the simplest chords.* (Example 2.) 

Ex. 2 Diatonic 
Half tones Whole tones 
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Chromatic Chromatic e 
Minor ‘thirds h Major thirds 












ete. etc. 


*Diatonic means that only the notes of the scale are used, without accidental sharps or flats. Dia- 


tonically major and minor intervals alternate, Chromatically intervals remain always the same. 
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The rule for the harmonization of parallel intervals is that both melodies should 
represent the same harmony, and that, taken together, they shall not suggest another har- 
mony. This is the rule for all counterpoint. It will be understood without further com- 
ment as the work progresses. 

Chords 


A chord is any combination of two or more thirds or any inverted or altered form 
of such combination. 

Inversion means a turning around or rearranging of the notes of a chord, especially 
when the root or fundamental bass is placed in one of the upper voices. This inversion 
or rearrangement does not change the name of the original chord. Thus C-E-G is the 
triad of C major, and remains so even if rearranged: E-G-C, G-E-C, G-C-E, etc. 

A chord of three notes is called a triad. A chord of four notes is called a chord of 
the seventh because there is an interval of a seventh between the lowest and highest 
notes in its fundamental position. (Example 3.) 


Ex. 3 Ex.4 







etc. 








It remains a seventh even when inverted, although the interval of the seventh dis- 
appears. A chord of five notes is called a chord of the ninth because there is a ninth 
between the lowest and highest notes. (Example 4.) Like the seventh, it remains a ninth 
even when inverted. For reasons to be given later on, chords of the eleventh, thirteenth, 
etc., are not recognized in this book. 

The triads receive new names by inversion. Thus the triad C-E-G, with E in the 
bass, becomes a chord of the sixth because of the new interval thus created. With G in 
the bass it becomes a chord of the fourth and sixth. 

These chords are numbered; chord (or triad) on the first of the scale, on the second 
of the scale; seventh on the first, second or third of the scale; ninth on first, second or 
third of scale, etc. Some of these chords also have names; major, minor, diminished, aug- 
mented, etc. A list of these names so far as they will be used in this book here follows. 
The student must become thoroughly familiar with them as they will be found frequently 
in the following pages. (Example 5.) 


Ex. 5 
Major Minor Diminish. Augment. 
Triad. Triad. Triad. Triad. 


Sixth Augment. Augmented 
Chords Fouth 
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Seventh Raised Lowered Augment. Fourthand Ninth 
Chords. Fifth. Fifth. Octave Sixth Chord. 
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Certain of these chords have names that are used to designate them and must be 
memorized and understood: tonic triad—the triad on the first note of the scale; dominant 
triad (or seventh, or ninth chords) on the fifth note of the scale; relative minor key or 
chord—on the sixth of the major scale; sub-dominant—the fourth note or chord of the 


scale, etc. (Example 6.) 


Ex.6 
C major 


Tonic triad Dom. 7 Dom. 9 


Dom. triad Sub Dom.triad 

















A minor 
Tonic triad Dom.triad Sub Dom.triad Dom.7 Dom.9 
A | \ 3 





The major and minor triads are rest chords; all of the other chords are motion 
chords, i.e., they demand or require some sort of forward progression or resolution into 
some other chord. (They need not always resolve, however. Some composers end theif 


pieces on motion chords.) ’ i 
[Next week a new theory of chords will be advanced, offering a basis for mod- 


ernistic unity.] 
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REINER REVIVES “HUGUENOTS” 


BRILLIANTLY IN DRESDEN 





Kurt Taucher, New Metropolitan Tenor, as Raoul—Fritz Busch Opens Symphony Season—Liszt’s Great-Grandson Conducts 


Dresden, October 26, 1921.—Fritz Reiner’s brilliant pro- 
duction of the ‘ ‘Huguenots,” at the Dresden Opera, has been 
the most noteworthy event of the season so far. As Tino 
Pattiera has left for America, the part of Raoul was given 
to Kurt Taucher, who, by the way, has also been engaged 
for the United States for next season, where he will be 
heard at the New York Metropolitan. He was excellent in 
the role, and indeed his great versatility and extraordinary 
vocal means enable him to appear in the most variegated of 
styles. The manner in which he sang the romanza to the 
accompaniment of the viola d’amour in the first act deserves 
high recognition. Mme. Viereck- Kimpel was equally good 
as Valentine. Other leading participants were Liesel von 
Schuch, the daughter of the great conductor, as Margaret 
of Valois, and Waldemar Staegemann, as Nevers. Mme. 
Susie Hahl deserves praise for her fine arrangement of the 
“Zigeunertanz” and other ballet scenes. Fritz Reiner, at 


(“Ce qu’on entend sur les montagnes”) and the accompani- 
ment to Liszt’s A major concerto. We cannot remember ever 
having heard it given in so inspirational a manner before, 
with such beauty of tone and such subjective recreation, 
making the composition stand out in an almost novel light. 
Pembaur’s solo (“The Franciscus Legend,” etc.) were 
equally impressive. 
A New Lieber SINGER. 

Other well known musicians who have appeared here were 

Sigrid Onegin, whose Liederabend was sold out weeks be- 


forehand at fabulous prices, and Grete Stiickgold, another 
singer who bids fair to attain to wide fame. She gave as 


a quasi novelty a “W iegenlied” (“Cradle Song”) by Hugo 
Wolf, a posthumous composition set by Engelbert Humper- 
dinck to words by Adelheid Wette. 
audience by storm. 


This song took the 
In a concert for the benefit of the Rich- 





FRITZ REINER CONDUCTING A REHEARSAL AT THE DRESDEN OPERA. 


the conductor’s desk, wielded the baton with all the grandiose 
art for which he is renowned 

Meantime Reiner’s rival for orchestral honors in Dresden, 
Fritz Busch, of Stuttgart, opened the symphony season with 
the Staatskapelle. He was most warmly received and 
achieved a real success with Reger’s “Symphonic Prologue 
to a Tragedy” and Richard Strauss’ “Symphonia Domes- 
tica.” In the interpretation of Reger, Busch is a specialist 
and there is perhaps no other conductor who can reveal 
the beauties of this complicated and temperamentally re- 
served music in equal measure. Strauss’ score, of course, 
brought down the house. 

A GENEALOGICAL Propicy. 

Gilbert Gravina (Count Gravina), a great-grandson of 
Liszt and grandson of Hans von Biilow and Cosima Wagner, 
attracted a large crowd with a Liszt evening, given with 
the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra and Joseph 
Pembaur, the pianist, famous as a Liszt interpreter. Gravina 
is known here as a prominent flutist, but this time he sur- 
prised us in his capacity of conductor of the orchestra, which 
gave an exquisite interpretation of the “Mountain” symphony 





ard W agner Fund, Lottie Kreisler was heard in the “Ge- 
sange,” and also introduced on this occasion a new composer 
named Ernst Minch, the author of some fine songs given 
to the accompaniment of a string quartet performed by the 
Striegler Quartet. The experiment won great recognition. 
Among the violinists, Petzko Schubert should be mentioned 
for her temperamental readings. One of her selections, a 
most weird piece by Heinz Tiessen called “Totentanzmelo- 
die,” impressed the audience deeply. 
MusicaL Courter’s OLpest SuBscriBer Dies. 

One of Dresden’s outstanding artistic personalities, Natalie 
Hanisch, a former member of the Royal Opera, passed away 
the other day. As mentioned in an earlier report, she was the 
first subscriber here to the Musicat Courter, having evinced 
interest in it from the very start. A great number of Amer- 
icans have studied with Mme. Hanisch, whose pleasant 
home and musicales were a feature of Dresden’ s social life. 
The singer began her activities at the opera under Count 
Platen, and later on devoted herself to concert work and 
teaching, in both of which she has been unusually suc- 
cessful. 





The Success of the Cleveland Institute 


The completion of the first month of its second year of 
existence finds the Cleveland Institute of Music with a 
striking record of achievement, the school’s enrollment this 
year being three times as large as last. So great was the 
influx of pupils that it was necessary to add new members 
to the faculty, and this in spite of the fact that it was al- 
ready four times as large as last year. 

A novel feature of the Institute’s activities this season is 
its co-operation with several of the schools of Greater 
Cleveland. Director Ernest Bloch has thus extended in 
impressive fashion the scope of _the Institute by forming 
classes in music and Dalcroze Eurhythmics at Hathaway 
Brown School and Shaker Heights. At the latter, the 
Board of Education of the village placed at the disposal 
of the Institute one of the school buildings. Further, the 
Institute has taken over the directorship of music at Uni- 
versity School, Cleveland’s largest boys’ preparatory school. 
Unique, too, are the evening classes, recently begun, which 
allow those whose work occupies their day to study music 
a a nominal outlay. A gratifying response has greeted the 
idea. 

Another significant departure is the series of addresses 
and miniature concerts given by Mr. Bloch and faculty 
members before employees of a number of the city’s 
largest business houses. The underlying idea is to awaken 
intelligent interest in music and later to form choruses 
for the study of great music. Mr. Bloch also delivered an 
important address lately before the Industrial Association, 
an organization comprising foremen who represent many 
thousands of the city’s working people. | a ¥ 


Casella Exceedingly Busy 


Alfredo Casella, the Italian composer and pianist, whose 
music since he came to this country a short time ago has 
made him the center of discussion, is too busy travelling 
about, appearing in concerts and recitals, to realize fully 
just how much of a commotion he is creating. Following 

is appearances as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
in Philadelphia and New York, came his first New York 
recital, which, although it was first planned that he should 
give but the one recital in that city this season, made such 
an impression that, to meet the public demand, a second ‘one 


was arranged for Thanksgiving night, and a third is in 
prospect. 

Other early engagements of Mr. Casella include two with 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, a recital in Buffalo and 
joint recitals with Arrigo Serato, violinist, in Montreal and 
Quebec. These will be followed on December 13 with a 
New York recital given in conjunction with Serato and 
Arturo Bonucci, cellist, and by appearances as soloist with 
the Cincinnati and the Minneapolis Symphony orchestras. 


Galli-Curci Inspires Another Poet 


Thekla Hollingsworth Andrew is well known in song- 
dom as a writer of lyrics. Her latest songs—‘“Messages” 
and “Two Roses”—have been set to music by Frank Grey 
and are already off the press. Two others, “I Lift My Eyes 
Unto the Stars” and “Two Pathways,” set by the prolific 
Ernest Ball, are soon to be released. This young poetess 
attended the concert given by Mme. Galli-Curci at the 
Hippodrome recently and the following inspiration is 
the result: 

I heard thy voice and lo, there came 
On gleaming, airy wings, 
Perr visions and sweet memories 

f dear forgotten things. 


Old sweet delights that thrilled my soul, 
gas made my heart rejoice. 

I caught a gleam from Heaven 

hen I heard thy wondrous voice. 


Many Orchestral Dates for Powell 


Engagements as soloist with the New York Philharmonic, 
the Boston Symphony and the Cleveland Symphony orches- 
tras between the last of October and the last of November 
were a feature of the first month of John Powell’s season. 
In addition to these orchestral appearances he has been in 
demand for a number of recitals during that period. It 
was after his New York recital, November 12, that Henry 
T. Finck wrote in the Evening Post to the effect that if 
Paderewski really has retired from the concert stage for 
good “the pianist on whom his mantle will fall is an Ameri- 
can hailing from Virginia, John Powell.” 

Even such praise as this, combined with his rapidly 
increasing popularity as a concert pianist, has not, accord- 
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ing to his friends, in the least turned John Powell’s head. 
On the contrary, he has no sooner achieved a success than 
his thoughts turn to the future in the hope of making his 
coming efforts of greater value than those of the past. At 
present he is spending whatever time he can spare, while 
en route for his orchestral and recital engagements, in 
composition. Among other works he has under way is the 
musi¢e for the Vinginia Historical Pageant to be held at 
Richmond in the spring of 1922 and the interludes for the 
University of Virginia Centenary Pageant. 


Cimini Again with Chicago Opera 


Pietro Cimini made his debut ors the Chicago Opera 
Association last season, 1920-1921, “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” and with such success that this opera was given 
more than any other during the season. Afterward he made 
his appearance in “La Bohéme,” and also the entire reper- 
tory of Mme. Galli-Curci, which showed a predilection on 
the part of the management for the new director. The 
opera which was most instrumental in bringing out the 
natural gifts of the maestro was “Otello.” This production 
made a lasting impression, and also caused the spectacular 





Photo by Valentini Indspen. 
PIETRO CIMINI, 
conductor, who is again with the Chicago Opera Association 
this season. 


success of Charles Marshall, the American tenor. The press 
was highly eulogistic of Maestro Cimini on that occasion 
and he was classified among the best directors the Audi- 
torium has ever seen. 

During a per formance of Mary Garden and Muratore, 
Cimini at a moment’s notice was substituted to lead Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” and on that occasion also his success was 
unusual, being praised by the press, the public, and also by 
these two great artists. 

When the Chicago Opera Association went to New York, 
Cimini renewed his Chicago success by directing a great 
number of important operas, and for this reason he was 
engaged for the grand tournée of two months. In the last 
period of the season his activities were great, he being com- 
pelled to take the repertory which had been entrusted to 
Marinuzzi. The greatest success achieved by Cimini was 
in the production of “Lohengrin.” In recognition of his 
work Cimini was reéngaged for the present season at a con- 
siderable increase in salary. During the vacation season 
he lost no time; instead of seeking other engagements he 
devoted his days to the study of operas in the repertory of 
the Chicago Opera and in perfecting his knowledge of the 
English language. 

Cimini has expressed a delight in returning to this great 
country, for which he has unbounded admiration. In his 
opinion, says Cimini, opera in the United States has not 
yet reached that degree of development which it has in other 
fields and he is well content to contribute his modest efforts 
toward the augmentation of this very important movement. 
While the United States is a young country for opera, it is 
making gigantic progress. It does not lack fine voices and 
is cultivating vocal music in a very enthusiastic way. He 
foresees that in the near future North America will have 
opera on a large scale composed exclusively of native talent. 


Florence Otis Guest Artist at Kalamazoo 


Florence Otis, soprano, was the guest artist at the opening 
of the regular season of the Kalamazoo Musical Society, 
November 7. She gave a pleasing program, including the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah,” Meyerbeer; “Hymn to the 
Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “Le Petit Ri meee ” Mana-Zucca, 
and “Dream Song,” Warford. The Kalamazoo Gazette com- 
mented particularly on her charming personality. 


Zeckwer-Hahn Pupil Heard 


; 


Josephine Gemberling, a pupil « kwer-Hahn, gave a 
violin recital in the foyer of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music on November 17. Her program included the Handel 
sonata in A major, a Vieuxtemps concerto, and a group of 
shorter numbers. She displayed a well developed technic and 


plays with a round, full tone. 





CHICAGO OPERA 
(Continued from page 5) 
“SAMSON AND De.itan,’” NovemBer 23. 

A repetition of “Samson and Delilah” registered another 
triumph, for Lucien Muratore, the Samson. He carried 
away the lion’s share of the evening’s honors and justly 
so, for he was in splendid fettle and offered a performance 
of high order. Marguerite D’Alvarez, the Delilah, was 
less fortunate, as a bad cold hampered her somewhat, yet 
her great artistry was ever present and she came out of the 
ordeal with flying colors. Miss D’Alvarez is an excellent 
artist who counts many friends and admirers in this lo- 
cality, and her popularity is ever increasing. Dufranne 
was a fine voiced High Priest and by his excellent singing 
and acting added materially to the evening’s enjoyment. 
The smaller roles were in good hands and the performance 
moved smoothly and lively under the master beat of Po- 


lacco. 
“TANNHAUSER,” NovEMBER 24. 


The first performance since the war of a Wagnerian 
work in German took place on Thanksgiving night, No- 
vember 24. Reversing the general rule of reviewing a per- 
formance, a paragraph will be written to congratulate the 
stage management for its splendid grouping of the chorus 
and its supers in the hall scene, and the remarkable light- 
ing effects in the first and last acts. Then, words of praise 
are addressed at the beginning of this review to Pavley 
and Oukrainsky and the corps de ballet for the splendid 
manner in which they danced the wicked delights of the 
grotto of Venus. Ravishing to the eye were the ballerines, 
and beautiful, indeed, was Pavley—a fine specimen of a 
coadjutor to the siren goddess. 

“Tannhauser,” besides, had not only been well staged, 
but also its revival with many newcomers added materially 
in making the second week of the opera season most in- 
teresting. Before reporting the merits and drawbacks of 
the singers, it is a duty to relate that the new conductor, 
Ferrari, who had demonstrated his werth-while conducting 
of “Tosea,” and who was less successful with “Bohéme,” 
gave mostly a splendid account of himself, but here and 
there ragged tempi marred an otherwise praiseworthy read- 
ing of the difficult score. The greatest fault is the lack 
of coordination that seems to exist too often between the 
orchestra pit and the stage. True, the new conductor was 
only given two rehearsals, and under such circumstances 
his work, instead of being criticized, should be herein ac- 
corded some laudatory words. 

The title role was entrusted to Richard Schubert, who 
made his first bow before an American audience. This 
new tenor has an agreeable voice and he proved a routined 
singer. His delineation of the part is new, to say the 
least, as he makes Tannhauser a rather weak personage 
that totters on his feet, and whose wild look makes him 
a half lunatic. A sort of an idiotic Tannhauser is the one 
of Schubert. In other productions he may be more suc- 
cessful, but on first acquaintance he impressed only mod- 
erately. James Wolf made his début as Herman, the 
landgrave. This reporter was informed privately, if not 
confidentially, that the new bass was suffering from a very 
heavy cold. Under such circumstances, it would be totally 
unfair to pass judgment as to his vocal merits. However, 
he should be criticized for having made of the Landgrave 
an exact portrayal of the King of Spades—a very sad 
Landgrave indeed. The third newcomer, Theodore Ritch, 
was a commonplace Walther. “Tannhauser” also served 
for the reappearance, after three years’ absence, of Wil- 
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liam Beck, who sang with great authority and beauty of 
tone the role of Piterolfi—a small role, to be sure, but to 
which he gave uncommon prominence. The same opera 
also brought forth for the first time this season Cyrena 
Van Gordon, who sang the role of Venus. Beautiful to 
look at, she was regal to the eye, even though her costume 
was not as alluring as it should have been. Thus, her 
Venus was a very modest one. Vocally she proved highly 
satisfactory. Another débutante .from whom much may 
be expected from now on is Jeanne Dusseau, who sang 
charmingly the difficult music given to the young shepherd. 

Octave Dua and Constantin Nicolay, as the other Meis- 
tersingers, were, as is customary, excellent in their re- 
spective roles. 

The stars of the évening were Rosa Raisa as Elizabeth 
and Joseph Schwarz as Wolfram. Lovely to the eye, Mme. 
Raisa charmed the ear with the beauty of her voice, and, 
though this was her first essay of the difficult role, she 
came out of the ordeal with flying colors. “Our Raisa” 
is a polyglot. Thus, she found herself as much at home 
when singing in German as she does in Italian. Her sing- 
ing throughout the evening was enchanting; especially de- 
serving notice was the “Hail to the Hall of Song” and the 
“Prayer” of the last act. 

Many Wolframs have been heard by this reviewer, the 
list probably embracing all the great ones of the ‘past 
twenty years, none of whom have left a greater imprint 
than Joseph Schwarz, heard for the first time in this part 
on this occasion, For some non-understandable reason 
this splendid artist has a few detractors in Chicago, and 
this seems strange to one for whom the opera field holds 
secrets no longer. Silent, Schwarz is as eloquent as when 
he sings. While on the stage he is always in the picture 
and the eye of the audience is focused on every one of his 
gestures. A crazy man, they say. Would then that all 
the artists of the Chicago Opera were crazy. What a won- 
derful company it would then be! Schwarz, dumb, im- 
presses you much more than the majority of artists when 
they sing. A great actor, his facial expressions are poems; 
his mien is classical and he belongs to that race of giants 
of whom our elders were so justly proud. The best defini- 
tion of Schwarz is in that Seldom used phrase—which, 
however, means so much—“a noble artist.” This reporter 
would like to enumerate one by one his virtues as a singer 
and would enjoy also to give a graphic exposé of his 
portrayal of the part, but this would again require more 
space than allotted for this review. Thus, in exclaiming 
with all the might of a man, in the face of all the critics 
of Chicago or anywhere else, “Bravo, Schwarz!” this re- 
viewer believes that he has paid a just tribute. to a remark- 
able artist, a star among stars. 


“CARMEN,” NoveMBER 26 (MATINEE). 


“Carmen,” with Garden in one of her favorite roles, 
and Lucien Muratore as Don Jose, was an excellent Satur- 
day afternoon bill. As the scenery of the third act was 
new the entr’acte was played by the orchestra with the: cur- 
tain raised. How provincial we are in this “burg” once in 
a while! Or, rather, how provincial the management! 
The entr’acte, which is generally well applauded, hardly 
got a ripple, and this for the reason that the eye was busily 
engaged admiring the really beautiful new scenery of the 
Pyrenees. So, we were right, Miss Garden was allowed 
to go on with having several scenes repainted. So much 
the better if they are all as effective as this one. 

A newcomer in the person of a young soprano, Mary 
McCormic, made her début as Micaela. Endowed with a 
remarkable voice, the young protégée of the general man- 
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ager suffered from a severe attack of stage fright, and 
this was especially noticeable in her aria of the third act, 
which she sang constantly flat. The audience, which had 
made up-its mind in advance to applaud her at any rate, 
broke forth in thunderous plaudits that should not be taken 
as proof of satisfaction, but only of encouragement. Miss 
McCormic should try to be engaged in a smaller company, 
where she will learn the routine of the stage, the lack of 
which was so apparent as to make each one of her gestures 
ludicrous to an observing eye. She does not know what 
to do with her arms; they are in her way, and this is only 
natural, as she had never before appeared in a large the- 
ater or possibly on any stage. With more training she 
should accomplish big things, for, as already stated, the 
voice is a magnificent organ that should bring much glory 
in years to come to its possessor. For the present, how- 
ever, Miss McCormic should content herself either with 
small parts in the company or big ones with a company 
that does not charge $6.60 for its orchestra seats. Young 
talent should be encouraged, and these lines are not writ- 
ten to discourage this newcomer. On the contrary, they 
should stimulate her to accomplish bigger things, but she 
will never get far if she allows her ear to be caressed by 
flattery, as she has yet much to learn. 

Lucien Muratore was splendid as Don Jose—a role in 
which he has appeared here so often, but never to better 
advantage than on this occasion. He was the lion of the 
day, a fact proving in what glorious form he has returned 
to these shores and of his always-increasing popularity 
with the Chicago public. Mary Garden was not at her 
best; she looked as though she were out of humor and, 
though the prompter was on the qui vive, she forgot her 
lines in the second act, and this, to the great discomfort 
of Maestro Polacco, who turned as pale as ashes. How- 
ever, both the artist on the stage and the one in the or- 
chestra quickly mastered the situation, which was noticed 
only by very few. Nevertheless, she sang the “Habanera” 
and the “Seguidille” much better than in past seasons, 
Miss Garden, always reliable, committed also several mu- 
sical errors, this due probably to well excusable fatigue. 
The Toreador that Baklanoff has yearly presented to his 
American audiences is not the one dreamed or demanded 
by Bizet. Why he should portray the care-free Escamillo 
as a sad undertaker has always been a puzzle to more than 
one auditor. A little less phlegmatism and a little more 
vim and energy, Mr. Baklanoff! Escamillo is not Guido 
nor Wotan; he is a man with red corpuscles, a passionate 
man and not one from the Poles. Vocally, Mr. Baklanoff 
was satisfactory. In a company that counts too many art- 
ists there should be no necessity for one artist to sing 
two roles, yet Desire Defrere, billed solely on the program 
as Morales, sang not only that role, but also that of Re- 
mendado, doing especially well with the first and falling 
below par in the second. Paul Payan was a well groomed 
and well voiced Zuniga; Irene Pavloska, a delightful Mer- 
cedes, and equally satisfactory was the Frasquita of Alice 
D’Hermanoy. Octave Dua did much with the small part 
of Dancairo. Giorgio Polacco conducted with his usual 
energy and precision. 


“MADAME ButTERFLY,” NovEMBER 26 (EVENING) 


Saturday night popular price habitues are better treated 
this season inasmuch as the “big stars” of the company ap- 
pear on those evenings. Four of them were billed in 
“Butterfly”—Edith Mason, reappearing in the role in which 
she made her sensational debut during the first week of the 
season; Edward Johnson, Giacomo Rimini and Irene Pav- 
loska, and another one was to be found in the orchestra 
pit, as the indefatigable Polacco was again at the con- 
ductor’s post. 


“Le JonNGLEUR oF Notre Dame,” NovemBer 19 (EveENING). 


For the first time in her long American career Mary 
Garden was heard in a popular price performance at the 
Auditorium. She presented herself before a sold-out house 
as Jean in Massenet’s miracle play, “The Jongler of Notre 
Dame”—a role which, with the exception of one perform- 
ance at the Manhattan under the regime of Hammerstein, 
she has been the sole titular, the exception being when the 
tenor Devries sang the part which was originally written for 
a tenor and which was arranged for Garden. She finds the 
part most to her liking and justly so, as it fits her admir- 
ably. Although her dual duties have weighed on her, she 
sang beautifully and acted admirably. Those who have not 
seen or heard Garden as Jean have missed a big treat and 
those who have seen her always find new sources of enjoy- 
ment after each hearing, as Garden’s characterization of the 
part is a model. Her success, which was of huge dimension, 
was in every way deserved. Hector Dufranne, as Boniface, 
was most convincing. He loves the role and the public loves 
him in it. Paul Payan, who made a splendid impression at 
his debut on the opening night as the Old Hebrew in “Sam- 
son,” duplicated his success and strengthened the splendid 
impression then made by singing the role of the Pryor as 
it has never been sung here. Mr. Payan can be counted 
among the stars of the company. Dua, Beck, Nicolay and 
Defrere as the various monks sang their respective parts 
artistically. 

Giorgio Polacco, a splendid interpreter of the Massenet 
score, brought out all its beauties and gave it an illuminating 
reading. RENE Devries. 


Raisa Never Sang as Well 


Lazar S. Samoiloff is in receipt of a telegram from 
Chicago in which he is told of Raisa’s triumph at her first 
appearance with the Chicago Opera Association this season, 
adding that the press was unanimous in its verdict that she 
had never sung as well. Both Raisa and Rimini are under 
the management of R. E. Johnston, who has charge of their 
concert bookings. 


MacDermids to Give Musicale 


_Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and James G. MacDermid will 
give a reception and musicale, Tuesday evening, December 
6, at their studio and residence, 312 Riverside drive. Doris 
Doe, contralto, of Palm Beach, Fla., will be heard in songs 
and arias by Rossi, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, Gretchani- 
a. Tremisot, Rabey, Debussy, MacDermid, Gilberte and 

ramer. 
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MARGUERITE MELVILLE 
LISZNIEWSKA 


The distinguished American Pianist 
had the honor (on November 11) of 
giving the first performance in 
America of the piano concerto by 
Theophile Ysaye, playing with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer’s brother, 
Eugene Ysaye. Mme. Liszniewska 
achieved most unusual success, as 
the notices in the Cincinnati papers 
testify. 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska Triumphs with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—First 
Performance of Theo Ysaye’s Piano Concerto in America. 


Audience Thrilled at Symphony Concert. 


The Friday afternoon Symphony Concert fairly TOOK ONE’S BREATH 
AWAY. It was SUPERBLY PLAYED. It presented a magnificent new con- 
certo, a sojoist whose fame, late in reaching a local appreciation, received an 
acclaim of BOUNDLESS ENTHUSIASM. And the concert found the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra at its utmost peak of brilliancy and efficiency, with Mr. Ysaye 
in a mood of exaltation. . . . After the concerto it was difficult to focus the 
attention of the audience on other things, excellent as they were. Mr. Ysaye 
presented for the first time in this country the concerto written for pianoforte 
and orchestra by his brother, Theophile Ysaye. One wonders now why this partic- 
ular composition is so late reaching the American public, and why the SPLEN- 
DID ARTIST who interpreted it, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, has waited 
more than one season for the FURIOUS OVATION which she received 
from director, orchestra and audience. 


Assuredly neither the music nor the pianiste require more to reach celebrity 
than the exposition of merit given yesterday. Madame Liszniewska was 
INCOMPARABLE. She had the music at her finger tips and its excitements 
in every glorious phrase. Her ascending scales in the Finale were FLASHES 
OF LIGHT, her delicate declarations so justly attuned to the orchestral choirs 
as to bend the inflexibility of the keyboard into a plastic instrument of the 


* orchestral fabric. One does not say that this small, electric kind of a woman 


is a SPLENDID TECHNICIAN nor an ACCOMPLISHED PIANISTE. The 
greatest and the least who attempt the Ysaye pianoforte concerto must be all 
of those. Madame Liszniewska is an INTERPRETER OF MUSIC, and that 
is glory enough. Added to her command of art is an EXQUISITE TOUCH, 
a LOVELY COLORED TONE, a BLAZING TEMPERAMENT utterly 
devoid of materialism. She is ONE OF THE TWO GREAT PIANISTS OF 
TODAY POSSESSING AND COMBINING THE TONE AND COLORS 
tg AND ICE—Nina Pugh Smith, Cincinnati Times-Star, November 
12, 1921. 


Theophile Ysaye, composer, and Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
pianist, were the two names which attracted the most attention on the program 
of the Friday Symphony concert, given in Emery Auditorium, with Eugene 
Ysaye conducting. 

Mme. Liszniewska deostives thanks for undertaking so severe a musical and 
technical test and for allowing us to hear something newer than the Liszt E flat 
major concerto. She proved herself a CONSUMMATE MUSICIAN and 
only one who has seen the score knows what PRODIGIOUS TECHNIQUE is 
required to surmount its difficulties. 

Furthermore, she knows how to blend her piano tone into the orchestral 
picture. Mme. Liszniewska also played César Franck’s Symphonic Variations, 
and as encore Debussy’s “La fille aux cheveux de lin.”—Augustus O. Palm, 
Cincinnati Post, November 12, 1921. 


If yesterday's concert was a triumph for the Cincinnati Orchestra and its 
leader, Eugene Ysaye, it was a SUPERLATIVE TRIUMPH for Marguerite 


Melville Liszniewska, a pianist of REMARKABLE ATTAINMENTS who 
now is claimed as one of Cincinnati’s very own. Mme. Liszniewska is a COM- 
MANDING FIGURE in the pianistic world. Endowed with a TECHNIQUE 
FAR BEYOND THAT OF THE AVERAGE CONCERT PIANIST, she 
compels respectful attention by the SHEER MASTERY OF HER INSTRU- 
MENT, by the DEPTH OF HER UNDERSTANDING and the EMO- 
TIONAL TEMPERAMENT that is apparent always while she is playing. 

Truly it may be said that she plays with MASCULINE VIRILITY, yet 
there is ever present in her renditions that FEMINIINE TOUCH that no mere 
man can approach. Perhaps it is the deeper sympathetic understanding of the 
woman that shines through, or perhaps it is just the womanly instinct to be 
gentle while being firm and bold. At any rate, it is there in the playing s 
Mme. Liszniewska and it is the element that ADDS GRACE AND CHAR 
to her performance. . 

Mme. Liszniewska’s versatility was put to the test in the rendition of the 
dificult César Franck Symphonjc Variations. In this number her work was 
HIGHLY IMPRESSIVE, the BRILLIANCY OF HER TECHNIQUE stand- 
ing out in bold relief against the orchestral background. —W.S. G., The 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, November 12, 1921. 


It was a happy combination of circumstances which enabled Symphony 
patrons yesterday afternoon in Emery Auditorium to hear the piano concerto 
of Theo Ysaye, brother of the conductor, played by the Cincinnati Orchestra 
under the direction of Eugene Ysaye, with the gifted young American artist, 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, at the piano. The conductor himself was in 
the happiest mood and extracted from the score, which he read with compelling 
sympathy and understanding, the remotest ultimate of its peculiar power and 
beauty. At the piano Mme. Liszniewska ably sustained her share of this inter- 
esting performance and brought to her reading of the concerto not only a HIGH 
DEGREE OF VIRTUOSITY on the technical side, but a DEEPLY FERVID 
AND EMOTIONAL READING on the interpretative side. . . 

She proved herself an artist of VERY SUPERIOR QUALIFIC ATIONS 
—a PLAYER OF AUTHORITY, with a touch whose SIINGING QUALITY 
was as DELIGHTFUL as its robuster phases were IMPRESSIVE. Her second 
number was the Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra by Franck, which 
she played with EXCEEDING SKILL AND CHARM, surmounting its diffi- 
culties and grasp ping the rare and beautiful musical thought of César Franck 
with the INSIGHT and GENUINE FEELING of a HIGHLY ENDOWED 
and INTELLIGENT MUSIGIAN. Mme. Liszniewska is, indeed, an asset to 
the musical circles of the city. 

At the conclusion of the concerto and during its performance she received 
not only the EXUBERANT APPLAUSE of the AUDIENCE, but the 
APPROVAL OF THE MAESTRO HIMSELF, who leaned from his chair on 
the box and EMPHATICALLY expressed his PLEASURE, while at the con- 
clusion, with charming old-world courtesy, he further EXPRESSED HIS SAT- 
ISFACTION BY KISSING HER HANDS.—The Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, November 12, 1921. 
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RUSSIAN MUSICAL INUNDATION REACHES BERLIN 


Soviet Refugees Organize to Spread Muscovite Cuisure—Koussevitzky Achieves Resounding Success—Siloti and Sirota Among the Soloists— 





Berlin, November 2, 1921.—The Russian wave, in art, and 
especially in music, which has already inundated Western 
Europe, has at last reached Berlin. If it has not made itself 
felt before, except in small advance rivulets, it is only 
because of the consequences of the war, for while the Rus- 
sian colony was strong enough, the majority of the Russian 
artists at the close of the war were on the other side of the 
trenches, and the exchange value of the Mark was not 
exactly an inducement for a change of venue. And, after 
all, Russia was Germany's enemy, and the feeling in the 
German capital Was not the most hospitable. 

All that, if it has not altogether changed, has largely lost 
its validity. Business in the allied capitals, owing to post- 
war depression, has been so bad that artists would rather 
take many Marks than no pounds or francs at all. And the 
Russians in Berlin, if they are no more welcome than they 
were (for they aggravate the housing problem more than 
any other one contingent), are now so important a soc ial 
factor that they can support Russian enterprises by the 
sheer weight of numbers. The truth is that Berlin, being 
the nearest cosmopolis to Moscow and Petrograd, has be- 
come the chief gathering point for the Russian émigrés, 
and their number has in the last two years been swelled by 
the former inmates of war prisons and internment camps, 
those tens of thousands who had no desire to become citizens 
of Bolshevikia. Their colony is gradually organizing its 





SERGEI KOUSSEWITZKY, 
Russian conductor who had a great success on his reappear- 
ance in Berlin. 


interests in public affairs, in politics, literature and art. 
They have their own clubs and churches, their own book- 
shops and at intervals their own theater, imported from 
Moscow. The foreign language which one hears oftenest is 
Russian, and especially in the so-called temples of art. 

Thus ‘Berlin is experiencing a hitherto unheard-of afflux 
of music. Alexander Alexandrovitch, a tenor of the former 
Petrograd Opera, announces a series of five concerts devoted 
to the development of Russian music, its rise from the folk 
song and dance, its relation to the technic of the western 
nations. Three of these concerts have already been given 
with the assistance of famous Russian artists. The first 
was entirely dedicated to folk songs from different parts 
of the immense Russian empire. The second was a tribute 
to Glinka, the founder of Russian art music, and Dargo- 
mishky, the forerunner and protector of the generation of 
celebrated musicians who from about 1870 on made Petro- 
grad a most interesting center of art. 

The third concert comprised a selection from the works 
of four great musicians belonging to this older and, to my 
mind, unsurpassed generation: Balakireff, Borodine, Cui, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The artists participating were of high 
rank: Oda Slobodskaya, dramatic soprano of the Petrograd 
Opera, a singer of extraordinary gifts; the tenor Alexan- 
drovitch; Alexander Smirnoff, an excellent baritone, for- 
merly celebrated all over Russia; Alexander Labinsky, 
chorus master of the Petrograd Opera; and Leonid Kreut- 
zer, the great Russian pianist, resident in Berlin, who has 
just entered upon his inc umbency as professor at the Berlin 
Hochschule fiir Musik. 

Another series of Russian concerts has been arranged by 
the Russil Socity, which aims at spreading: Russian art and 
literature in foreign countries. The first concert in the 
“Philharmonie” was interesting more by virtue of the 
number of new artists than by its program, limited for the 
greater part to compositions well known here, by Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, Alex- 
ander Siloti, the famous pianist, was heard for the first time 
since many a long year on this occasion, playing the Tschai- 
kows! sky piano concerto; and Shellkoff, a baritone well known 
to the Russian public, earned much applause. J. Pomeran- 
2off, the hestral conductor, so far a stranger in Berlin, 
made his « t on this occasion and gave evidence of 


cae | a age tr + : : 3 
considera ! art of conducting, sound musician- 
ship and the power of enfor ing his will—in short, all those 
qualities that go to make a chestral leader. 
Koussevitzky Scores Fresu Success. 


The big success of the Russian cycle 


he past week in Berlin—was the 1 


and the big success 
ppearance of Sergei 
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Other Events 


Koussewitzky (one time double-bass virtuoso) as conductor 
in two magnificent concerts with Leo Sirota, pianist, as 
soloist. Koussevitzky is a great artist, without doubt. He 
combines mastery of the big line and the big climax with 
a feeling for the ultimate finenesses of a score. Not a 
shade, not a nuance of color, escapes him, and yet the result 
is not pointillage, but a grand fresco style which one can 
grasp with_one sweep of the eye, as it were. 

His two big pillars of support were Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony, which, under his baton, gained new significance 
and blossomed forth in all the richness of its Slavic color, 
and Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy.” The best compliment 
one can make to the conductor, perhaps, is to say that for 
the first time this work seemed short to us. Its ecstatic 
high and low tides did not succeed each other as a mere 
series of climaxes, but bore a clear relation to each other. 
Never were the sheer beauties of sound, of orchestral color- 
mists, so entrancingly realized, 

A series of short orchestral pieces—by Glinka, Mous- 
sorgsky, Rimsky-Korssakoff and Glazounoff—enraptured 
the largely Moscovite audience in the first concert. Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Mont Chauve” and three movements from 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” were the hors d’ceuvres to the 
second. I don’t believe Berlin ever really heard the Russian 
harlequin before this; Koussevitzky made him perform in 
brilliant kaleidoscopic lights and in whimsical rubati. At 
both concerts an ovation greeted the conductor, who has 
now become a distinct favorite in all the European capitals. 
He is off to reap new laurels in Paris. 


Srrota Aso A Favorite. 


A goodly share of the enthusiasm fell to the soloist of 
these concerts, Leo Sirota, who with his brilliant virtuosity, 
his racy temperament and engaging personality has literally 
taken Berlin by storm. Sirota was virtually new to Berlin, 
having appeared here only as a mere child some ten years 
ago. Asa Russian he was interned in Austria throughout 
the war, and has since then played chiefly in Vienna, where 
he has attained great popularity. It is not hard to predict 
an extraordinarily brilliant future for this young man, for 
he comes fitted out with all the weapons of the great vir- 
tuosos of the “grand” period—the sort of apparition that 
is most rare among the younger generation. 

Sirota played at the two Koussevitzky concerts, the Rubin- 
stein and the Tschaikowsky piano concertos. The first 
seemed interesting only as a means of displaying an aston- 
ishing technic and powerful tone; the second had all the 
variety and color, the melancholy and the triumph—the life, 
in short—that it has when it is interpreted by a master of 
Slavic blood. The success which he achieved with it Sirota 
exploited at a piano recital in the new Schwechten-Saal. 
Against a sky-blue background and surrounded by straight- 
ened-out rainbows (“expressionistic” decorations!), he 

played a rarely heard sonata by Tschaikowsky (which might 
well be put on a program now and again), both series of 
Brahms’ Paganini variations (a real stunt), a group of 
Chopin, and—with terrific brilliance—Liszt’s “Don Giovanni” 
fantasy—a program to make collars wilt. Sirota disposed 
of it with apparent ease, and displayed a plastic sense that 
made every phrase of absorbing interest. A musician, 
through and through! Have the Russians a monopoly on 
pianism? 
THREE IN A BUNCH. 


Another Russian, already mentioned above, performed a 
pianistic tour de force last night, playing three Beethoven 
concertos—the C minor, the G major and the “Emperor”’— 
in one concert. He was accompanied by the Bliithner 
Orchestra, under Leo Blech. Kreutzer’s art is too well 
known and has been too often spoken of in these columns 
to require comment. Be it said, however, that his inter- 
pretation of these masterpieces, without being in the least 
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academic, bore the stamp of ultimate authenticity. Kreut- 
zer’s technic is impeccable, his delivery and tone that of a 
master, and his musicianship of that conservating kind (to 
avoid an odious adjective) which is far too slightly valued 
in a radical and erratic age. 

A New Friep Work. 

Two more pianists, who, though not Russian, have 
achieved universal fame, have appeared in Berlin in the 
last few days—Emil von Sauer, white- haired and slender, 
and Frédéric Lamond, lion-headed and in the prime of his 
powers. Sauer played the Liszt concerto under Furtwangler 





LEO SIROTA, 
whose piano playing took Berlin by storm. 


with all the crisp precision, the pearly brilliance of the old 
school, and a charm, withal, that seems (though it doesn't, 
of course,) to pertain only to generations past. Lamond, 
under Oscar Fried, played Tschaikowsky in a big, assertive 
sovereign fashion that struck us as somewhat un-Russian, 
but which brought down the house. 

At this concert (the second of the Fried cycle) Oscar 
Fried produced his own orchestral melodrame setting of 
Emile Verhaeren’s poem, “The Emigrants,” with Ludwig 
Willner as reader. The work, almost gruesome in its sad 
earnestness, a powerful Sunday morning sermon against 
social injustice, made a deep impression upon the audience. 
But, like most sermons that are sincere, it is not likely to 

(Continued on page 59) 





A SCENE FROM “DER DOKTOR,” 


a one-act comedy with music by Schubert, produced for the first time in Berlin. 
Yache, Herbert Neustadt, Hunic Charias. 


Left to right: Maw Mensing, Clire 
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TINO PATTIERA 


TENOR, Chicago Opera Association 


Triumphs 


“Pattiera’s ovation after his aria 
in the third act was of the warm- 
est sort. This young singer’s 
voice is unusually soft and pleas- 
ant, and he uses it with a re- 
spectfulness which increases its 
theatrical value. He has the rare 
ability to swell out a high note he 
has commenced softly and he 
finishes it as beautifully as it was 
begun. 
“Even his singing of the fa- 
mous aria, though it followed the 
standard now set for it, showed 
an individuality and youthful sin- 
cerity which deserved the storm 
of applause which answered it.” 
—Chicago Daily Journal 


“The newcomer, Pattiera, is phy- 
sically the handsomest and most 
striking Mario ever seen in these 
parts. His voice is soft and 
gracious, smooth in the lyric pas- 
sages and of a glowing intensity 
in the dramatic.” 
—Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
(Paul Bloomfield Zeisler ). 


“Personally he is a fine looking, 
upstanding individual, with a 
good carriage and an engaging 
smile. He is endowed with a 
lyric voice of lovely quality.” 
—Chicago Tribune, 

(Edward Moore). 


at His First American Appearances 





“The new tenor, Pattiera, has a fine voice, pleasing presence, good 
figure and dramatic sense. He has the voice, the figure and is 
an attractive-appearing man. The public gave him great applause.” 

-—Chicago Post, (Karleton Hackett). 


“The new singer has a voice that 
places him in the front rank of 
the lyricists ; but even if his voice 
were not what it is, he would be 
a valuable acquisition to the Chi- 
cago organization, for none of us 
is so completely lost in the con- 
templation of the music side of 
opera that we do not experience 
a thrill of pleasure when we find 
a singer, either man or woman, 
who has the physical charm that 
enables us to visualize him in 
heroic mold. Tino Pattiera has 
been plentifully blessed with good 
looks and this attribute serves 
him admirably as the ‘leading 
man’ in ‘Tosca.’” 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
“Pattiera is a good acquisition to 
the company, and in the lighter 
lyric roles should prove a genuine 
find. His Chicago debut was a 
success.” —Chicago Daily News, 

(‘Maurice Rosenfeld). 
“His voice is a most serviceable 
organ, reaching the highest notes 
with ease. In fact, he handles it 
with considerable assurance. He 
pleased the public, which ap- 
plauded him warmly after his en- 
trance solo. We shall look for- 
ward to his further success as 
Rhadames, Saturday matinee.” 
—Chicago American, 

(Herman Devries). 


Mr. Pattiera Is Available for Concert Appearances 








Management 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Incorporated 


16 West 36th Street 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


New York City 





TINO PATTIERA RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
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THERMOPHONES FOR CRITICS 


Device Wanted to Keep Performances Warm, Cold or Medium for Twenty-four Hours 


BY W. P. 


BIGELOW 


Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 


S there any one in the world who possesses a will 
so vigilant and resolute as to enable him to grasp the 
fleeting but clear impression of the passing sight, the 

unusual scene, the striking moment? If there be such a 
one I am inclined to think he would be an ideal chronicler 
of the world and its doings. We see or sense a thing for 
the moment just as it is and then lazily allow this moment 
to be obliterated by the next, just as one bit of melody sup- 
plants another when hearing new music. I wonder if it is 
not the very exceptional man who habitually seizes upon 
and organizes the more valuable part of his mental activity, 
namely, the flash of insight, so warm and satisfying, yet so 
evanescent? Pen and ink are not always handy at three 
a. m., and typewriters may not be used in church and at 
concerts. And ‘yet there are certain callings to which noth- 
ing should be sacred, beadles, vergers, photographers— 
critics. To be a beadle one must beadle on the spot, at the 
proper time; this is incontestable—it can’t be done else- 
where, or afterwards. A church verger must be prepared 
to lie at a moment's notice, regardless of his surroundings. 

A photographer must be a nuisance at the favorable instant, 
else he is not a photographer. By the same token the critic 
who fails to seize upon his impressions in their fullness, as 
they come along, be they beautiful or ugly, but allows them 
to cool off, so to say, this critic is a server of cold victuals, 
or, to change the figure, he is merely a reviser from whose 
pen flows only a residuum of phrases and labels. Even a 
critic is sometimes pleased—perhaps even thrilled—however 
ashamed of it he may be later on; and could he but make 
up his copy, warm with the moment of pleasure—or pain—I 
venture to say that artists and others, recognizing the human, 
spontaneous, genuine quality of his “write up” would come 
to love him as much as they now fear him. In just what 
plight this would leave the critic—to be loved—is a topic 
for speculation. “Do I understand the public agrees with 
me? Then I must be wrong.” As Ralph Waldo did not 
say—to be critic is to be misunderstood. 

In these days of audiphones, dictaphones and cash regis- 
ters, why should not the receptive faculties of the critic be 
aided by a thermos-like device, which would at once record 
and retain impressions warm, cold or medium, these to be 
discussed later at his leisure. When that moment comes, he 
opens his thermophone (Que je sois pardonné) and there 
before him lies in all its original sympathetic simplicity the 
record of his impressions and reactions of yesterday eve- 
ning, trustworthy as a picnic cocktail. Has he dined too 
well the night before? Is he for any reason blasé and 
bored? By virtue of the thermophone he is spared the 
crime of branding for thousands of readers the real merits 
of a performance they have not been fortunate enough to 
hear. Instead of memories or prejudices, he has “the thing 
in itself.” Instead of cold victuals, the public gets served 


a la carte according to the receptivity and experience of the 
writer. The scorner’s chair becomes empty, the musical 
yardstick is broken, each concert becomes a great adventure 
for the critic, and the artist and the public receive at least 
honest treatment. 

Confession, not reflection is good for the soul of the 
critic, nay, one is almost tempted to say: “Young men for 
criticism ; old men forbear.” From my reading of the daily 
critical writings in the papers, concerning the various festi- 
vals, musical and dramatic, with which England is dotted 
during the summer, I am constrained to think that younger 
men, not yet spiritually weary or bored, do most of it, or 
possibly older men—with thermophones. 


Prokofieff Opera to Be Produced Soon 


Serge Prokofieff, the Russian pianist, composer, conductor, 
on October 31 began his active work in preparation for the 
Chicago Opera season, following his arrival in the Windy 
City. Mr. Prokofieff is the first composer who has been 
honored with an order from an American opera company 
to write an opera especially for production. The result is 
the “Love of the Three Oranges.” 

The world premiére of the opera will be given this week. 
A few days later, on December 16 and 17, Mr. Prokofieft 
will conduct the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in programs 
made up entirely of his own compositions. He will also be 
the soloist at these concerts. The versatile Russian genius 
is only twenty-nine years old, the youngest composer repre- 
sented among the productions scheduled to be given by.the 
Chicago Opera Association. 


Milwaukee Hears Noted Artists 

Milwaukee, Wis., November 28, 1921.—Milwaukee’s 
musical season opened earlier than usual and before its close 
many of the great artists will have appeared, either in opera 
or concert. The symphony season opened November 14, 
when Frederick Stock’s Chicago orchestra played its first 
concert to a sold-out house, something which previously was 
unknown in the annals of symphony concerts here. 

Margaret Rice opened her series of Sunday afternoon 
“Twilight Musicales” in the Pabst Theater, November 6, 
with the famous duo-pianists, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 
Emotions, which ranged from grave to gay, stimulated the 
listeners into bursts of enthusiastic applause. Their oneness 
and precision, not only in their interpretation and execution 
but also apparently of thought processes, is excellent. Their 
program included both classics and modern. 

The following Sunday afternoon Rachmaninoff played in 
Marion Andrews’ Pabst Theater Concert Course, and so 
popular is this Russian in Milwaukee that hundreds were 
unable to gain admission. Lovely Lucrezia Bori gave her 
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first concert here recently, appearing with Arturo Bonucci 
on Marion Andrews’ Grand Opera Course in the Audi- 
torium. It was a costume recital, her program including 
the characteristic songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of Venice, France, England and Spain. Miss 
Bori presented beautiful pictures in the gorgeously beautiful 
costumes of the four periods. 

Events scheduled for the near future include the Flonzaley 
Quartet and Richard Strauss, appearing under Miss Rice’s 
direction, while Miss Andrews will present Erika Morini 
at the Pabst, and Albreto Salvi, the harpist, at her third 
Morning Musical at the Atheneum. B. F, 


Cecilia Guider to Debut Here 


Cecilia Guidar, soprano, will make her New York debut 
at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, December 5. She 
will be assisted by Alexander Roman, violinist, and Dan 
Lieberfeld, pianist, and her program, varied in context, will 
begin with old Italian airs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and range through several groups of songs in 
English, and also include the popular aria, “Ritorna 
Vincitor,” from “Aida.” <A high-light of the program will 
be “Core M’Grato,” a song written in memory of Enrico 
Caruso by Caraillo. 

Second to the interest surrounding Mrs. Guider’s debut 
is the fact that the receipts of the concert will be devoted 
to helping the disabled soldiers. During and since the war 
Mrs. Guider had dedicated her voice to the wounded ex- 
service men, wherever opportunity availed itself, both for 
their financial and moral benefit—an act to be greatly 
commended. 

Many people familiarly known in the business and news- 
paper world are listed among the boxholders, a partial list 
of which follows: Irving T. Bush, John C. Breckenridge, 
Arthur Brisbane, George J. Bascom, Lillian Bell, George 
J. Corbett, John P. Coakley, Col. John T; Delancy, John 
Dwyer, Major Manfred W. Ehrich, Empire Square Realty 
Company, T. Greenbaum, C. C. Goodrich, D. M. Goodrich, 
Raymond Godwin, Robert Grant, Allie Geer, P. i. Harden, 
Dr. J. E. Harden, Dr. J. E. Kelly, Henry Lockhart, Dr. 
J. A. Leighton, William Muloon, C. A. Morris, Doris 
Mercer, Alex. McCabe, Thomas Neary, William Ottman, 
Thomas O’Rourke, William H. Page, Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
George Ruppert, James E. Riely, P. A. Rockfeller, David 
Sloan, Charles Thorley, Vincent Treanor, John Tennant, 
Col. W. D. Vanderpool, Jose Viola and Dr. W. Young. 


Macbeth Scores Again 


Bloomington, Ill, November 8, 1921.—The music lovers 
at Illinois State University enjoyed a* rare treat last Tues- 
day night when Florence Macbeth opened the lecture 
course, and, in a program composed of French, Italian, 
Russian, Norwegian and English songs, clearly demon- 
strated to the audience, which taxed the capacity of the 
concert hall, why she has attained such popularity. There 
was hardly a programmed number that did not have to be 
followed by one or two encores. The sympathetic work of 
George Roberts at the piano added to the pleasure of the 
evening. R. S. 




















Her tone is even and usually beautiful. 


MILDRED GRAHAM 


Soprano 


ECHOES FROM HER NEW YORK RECITAL OF NOVEMBER 4th 


A voice of beautiful dramatic quality that is rich, penetrating and velvety, well sustained in the high register. 
It is marked by a delicious limpidity and is totally free from the explosiveness that so often mars the efforts of our 
best sopranos. 


Fine taste and illuminating intelligence are combined in her rendition of emotional songs of a dramatic nature, 
and infinite feeling and tender grace are inserted in songs of lighter vein. 
singer, one of musical temperament and intelligence comb ined.—Public Opinion. 


Mildred Graham, a well trained singer, with a highly polished vocal style was heard in recital yesterday after- 
She has it under all but perfect control. 
who represent the highest goal of singing teachers and as an example of purely vocal art her recital was worth 
while.—New York Telegram. 


Her work throughout shows the thoughtful 


She is one of those singers 











Mildred Graham, soprano, disclosed her gifts and accomplishments in 2 
very exacting program, embracing songs of varied styles and a large range of 
expression. She is equipped with a naturally good voice and sang with musical 
intelligence and a knowledge of interpretive methods.—New York Herald. 


Miss Graham is to be commended for intelligent ideas of interpretation.— 
New York Tribune. 


Miss Graham has accomplishments quite above the ordinary as an inter- 
preter of lieder and adapts her resources to the end she has in view with intelli- 
gence and skill.— New York American. 


Thoroughly artistic is the term which would most truly characterize the 
recital given by Mildred Graham in Town Hall on November 4th. . . . She had 
ample opportunity to display the beauty of her voice, the clarity of her diction, 
and the breadth of her interpretive art and she took advantage of each oppor- 
tunity . . . she at once succeeded in establishing herself in the hearts of her 
audience, both by reason of her fine art and the charm of her personality. . 


Third group served to display Miss Graham’s linguistic ability, for it included 
two French contributions, one Italian, one Finnish and a Mexican song which 
was one of the loveliest things she did. 


A remarkably dramatic setting of MacCrae’s “‘In Flanders Fields” opened 
her English group. She sang it with an intensity of feeling that echoed in the 
hearts of her hearers. ‘‘When May Is Turnin’ to June” proved to be a general 
favorite. Two songs by Florence Turner-Maley were especially interesting, not 
only because they are excellent in themselves, but because they were dedicated 
to Miss Graham.— Musical Courier. 


Miss Graham possesses a voice of fine quality especially in the medium 
register. . . . Her interpretive ability is far above the average. . . . In the 
first group Scarlatti’s “Violette” was charmingly sung. The second group con- 
tained two high spots, Schumann’s “Frihlingsnacht”’ and Cornelius’ ““Vorabend.” 
In the third group, a Mexican song was the best musically and the best pre- 
sented. The final group in English was also well given. All in all, Miss Graham 
is a welcome recruit to the ranks of recital artists —Musical America. 





Personal Representative: GEO. W. REARDON, 


Telephone: 


« 509 West 142d Street, New York City 
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FRESH TRIUMPH 


for 


EDWARD 


OHINSON 


Chicago Opera Company, 1921-1922 
As PINKERTON in “MME. BUTTERFLY” 





“Perhaps later in the season there may be something more beautiful than his duet with Miss Mason at the close of the first act, but 
just at present, I do not see how that can be! 
He had manners, imagination, a voice with a head on it, and Personality..—Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune. 














“Edward Johnson, as Pinkerton, “Edward Johnson made Pinkerton 
as sympathetic a figure as possible 
with this particular specimen of the 
American Navy. He played with 
. oo a light touch, yet at the proper 
style, and with fine musical c.. i moment there came in genuine feel- 


made the part typically American 
in character. He sang with virile 
power, with his usual artistic 








feeling.” ammmeed i ing, and his singing was most 
—Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago fe. expressive. His tones were 
Daily News. ; ; ; clear and resonant, and his 
. phrasing had a grace to it that 
bespoke his musicianship.” 

“Edward Johnson returns to us in # —Karleton Hackett in Chicago 
very good voice, singing the diffi- : Eve. Post. 
cult Pinkerton music with en- : 
tire assurance, acting most plau- >» “The evening marked Edward 
sibly, especially in scores with : 4 Johnson’s first appearance as Pink- 
erton. The sterling artist did the 

role beautifully. — Mr. John- 
son’s singing gave such glam- 


Butterfly, where he was ardent, 
temperamental, and never exager- 
ated.” 

—Herman Devries in Chicago Sy a —Paul Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chi- 
Eve. American. 4 es ; cago Herald and Examiner. 

















“Edward Johnson sang Pinkerton last night. It is always a pleasure to hear this youthful and sure tenor voice. Johnson is at home on 


the stage, and he has more refinement of bearing and of singing than most of his colleagues. He was welcomed by many friends. 
—Chicago Daily Journal. 


“Edward Johnson was splendidly cast as Pinkerton. Throughout his entire register he sang with wonderful tone. Here is also a 
singer that makes Pinkerton thoroughly human, different indeed from some of the automatons who have stalked through the part with 
nothing but voice to recommend them, and sometimes little enough of that. Mr. Johnson gave a finished performance, one that leaves a 
pleasant memory in the minds of those who witnessed and heard it.’”—Paul R. Martin in Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 East 34th St., New York 
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THE CLEVER TEACHER 


A Discussion of the Merits and Demerits of Training, Experience and Personality 


People often use the expression: “She, or he, is a clever 
teacher.” We wonder whether or not sufficient thought is 
given to this remark to establish a standard of judgment 
whereby degrees of cleverness may be determined. In 
school teaching the reference is quite obvious. There are 
all grades of teachers, the clever one standing out above 
the others for two qualities—magnetism and personality. 

In the highest type of civilization the school is the real 
unit, the individual being merely a fractional part of that 
unit, and as a result of this determination the school teacher 
is the person who counts. We frequently hear young men 
and women say that they are anxious to do something better 
than teaching school, and yet there is no greater power for 
doing good in this world than the successful and clever 
teacher. 


The desire for financial benefit has created almost a 
contempt for the career of teaching school. 


EpuCcATIONAL AIMS. 


All human endeavor should aim to make people happy. 
We are frequently told that school is a preparation for life, 
and yet in our educational scheme we surround it with 
abstract and crue! formalism of instruction which tends to 
defeat the aim for which the whole scheme was designed. 
The educated man of today is expected to know, in addition 
to his specialty, enough of music, art and literature to fit 
him properly for social communion with his fellowman, and 
as far as music is concerned we believe that a universal 
effort is being made in schools to accomplish this end. 
Technical knowledge is rapidly being subordinated to a com- 
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assistant. 
rich.—The Journal. 


MANSFIELD: 


most artistic manner.—News. 


enjoyable. 


Plain Dealer. 


beauty and simplicity of its delivery —E-press. 


ituals were particularly liked—Evening Tribune. 


SCHOFIELD 


Acclaimed in Sixteen Cities 
on Third Tour with 
GERALDINE FARRAR 


MILWAUKEE: Edgar Schofield, a bass-baritone hitherto unheard in Milwaukee, was Miss Farrar’s chief 
His success was only slightly less than hers. He has a voice of unusual range, sonorous and 


SOUTH BEND: One fearful of her crown would not have dared to offer for comparison the singing of such 
a master as is Edgar Schofield. He was given the same generous applause which went to the star of the 
evening, and was recalled again and again.—News-Times. 


KALAMAZOO: Edgar Schofield, a gifted young bass-baritone, made his first local appearance. His voice 
is of superb timbre. He has a captivating personality and a versatility that stand him in good stead.—The Gazette. 


DETROIT: The prima donna was assisted by Edgar Schofield, a baritone new here, who made a pronounced 
impression. His voice is of lovely quality, exceptional range and well handled.—Free Press. 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, was in high favor with the audience. His numbers were given in 


COLUMBUS: Mr. Schofield, a baritone of resonant, velvet-toned voice, and unusually pleasing stage presence, 
walked away with the lion’s share of applause.—Dispatch. 


PITTSBURGH: Mr. Schofield’s voice is of lovely quality in its warmth and richness, and except for some 
effort in the upper register he has good command of it.—Gazette-Times. 


YOUNGSTOWN: Mr. Schofield proved himself a singer of genuine merit, and sang in such a manner as to 
receive some of the heartiest applause of the evening.— 7 elegram. 


AKRON: Edgar Schofield’s voice, his musical knowledge, his human understanding, and human sympathies, 
bring him to the front rank as a great song interpreter. His simple and earnest utterance brings a musical 
message that only the elect can bring—Beacon Journal. 


CLEVELAND: “The Angelus” was sung with rare expression, and a couple of encore songs were extremely 
In these songs Mr. Schofield’s voice took on a mellowness and an ingratiating quality which 
we missed in the Verdi aria, which he sang with plenty of aplomb and with knowledge of its requirements.— 


BUFFALO: Mr. Schofield revealed the possession of a warm and finely sympathetic voice. He colors his 
tones well in accordance with the sentiments of the text and has the pronounced merit of excellent enuncia- 
tion. “The Angelus,” a Breton folk tune, was a notabiy beautiful number on the program, both in the tonal 


ROCHESTER: Mr. Schofield makes every song a living thing. He has intelligence, taste and skill in inter- 
preting and it was a joyous thing to watch the song grow as he went along —Democrat and Chronicle. 


SYRACUSE: Edgar Schofield has a refined and cultured voice and sings with an ease that is a real pleasure. 
He never forces. The audience was genuinely taken with him and showed it plainly.—Herald. 


HARTFORD: Mr. Schofield displayed a voice of good quality and volume. In some of the coats Maisiennil 
admirable light upper tones that were much appreciated and brought him hearty applause. Some of his best 
singing was done in the old French songs.—Daily Courant. 


LAWRENCE: Mr. Schofield’s voice, beautifully flexible, was always under perfect control. The Negro Spir- 
WORCESTER: Unusual! in its variety was the voice of Mr. Schofield. There was a resonant rotund quality 


shown in “Le Cor,” fine phrasing in the delicate falling cadences of the old French songs, and an appreciation 
und sympathy in the singing of the Negro Spirituals—Daily Telegram. 
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plete and full appreciation of the emotional content of the 
music. 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


In the general scheme for training teachers of school 
music, which is still largely controlled by strong university 
tendencies, too much time is still being given to text-book 
psychology, rather than to the psychology of the class room. 
Discipline is something which should be acquired through 
interest rather than through force, and the clever teacher 
accomplishes her end by making the best of all situations. 

The following amusing incident actually took place in a 
school: A school supervisor was earnestly endeavoring to 
accomplish a difficult exercise in the reading of music. The 
class was not particularly interested in the subject matter, 
and yet the teacher felt that it was her duty to continue in 
spite of the trying conditions. In the midst of her efforts 
a mischievous boy opened the door and threw a little puppy . 
dog into the class room. The pupils were naturally hilarious 
and it looked for a moment as though the whole lesson 
would be a failure. The teacher took the entire situation 
in at a glance, gently patted the puppy dog on the head, and 
then told the children how fortunate they were to have a 
living example of the motive of the song she was about to 
teach them. She then sang the nursery rhyme, “I have a 
little doggie.” The children showed more than unusual 
interest, and the little puppy became the class mascot. 
Frankly, we would call this person a very clever teacher. 

CLEVERNESS IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The present function of the supervisor of school music 
is not that of a teacher as much as an inspirational influence 
on pupils and teachers generally. Cleverness in teaching 
means, first, the complete mastery of teaching matter, plus 
sufficient personal ability to develop and carry on musical 
possibilities of childlike intelligence. The type of music 
which should be taught by the clever teacher is that music 
which has to do with the development of the literature of 
music, and not essentially manufactured songs and exercises 
for school use only. Instinctively we feel that there is some- 
thing wrong with the point of view of teachers that leads 
their ambition away from this motive rather than toward it. 

School music should have a definite aim. When children 
are asked to learn songs, those songs should be selected 
with an idea of some definite educational accomplishment, 
whether it be patriotic, religious or professional. Too much 
time has been spent in forcing an uninteresting type of 
subject matter on the impressionable mind of childhood. 
Frequently a great deal in music that is beyond their intel- 
lectual comprehension is given to them with an idea that 
it may make a distinct impression similar to that which is 
made by the Lord’s Prayer. All of us learned that great 
religious document when we had practically no conception 
of what it meant. But it made its impression, and for that 
reason we feel justified in recommending to the teachers of 
music that they aim as high as their personal limitations 
permit them to aim, and then trust to future training to 
carry on the great work which they have started. 1 

MAGNETISM AND PERSONALITY. 

Magnetism in teaching is that force which empowers a 
teacher first to gain the interest of the class and, secondly, 
to hold it. Personality is the attractiveness which inspires 
the spirit of high minded effort on the part of the pupils. 
It is this leadership which distinguishes efficiency from 
inefficiency. It is this power which commands and thrills. 
The personality of leadership makes the singing of a song 
a living thing and not a dying issue. It is also that power 
which brings to teaching a broader vision for future encour- 
agement. And these qualities can be gained only through 
superior musicianship. All the academic training in the 
world can not give to people that peculiar talent which we 
may still believe God has ordained. 


Who Carola Spaeth Is 


The Musicat Courter has received many inquiries as to 
the identity of the artist who drew the charcoal sketch of 
Amelita Galli-Curci recently published in the MusicaL 
Courier. 

Carola Spaeth, who made the drawing, is the sister of 
Sigmund Spaeth, music critic, lecturer and head of the 
Educational Department of the American Piano Company, 
Ampico division. She is a native of Philadelphia and went 
abroad some fifteen years ago to study piano with the late 
Prof. Theodore Leschetizky, after preparation under 
Camille Zeckwer and Wassili Leps in her home city. 

In recent years she has paid more attention to her work 
with brush and pencil than to music. Many of her sketches 
have appeared in European magazines and she has also 
achieved special success with pastel portraits, particularly 
of children. She will contribute a number of drawings of 
prominent persons in the musical world to the MusIcaL 
Courter. The original of the Galli-Curci portrait is now 
on exhibition in Philadelphia. 


Eugene Bernstein Entertains for the Selinskys 


Eugene Bernstein gave a reception at his residence, 22 
West Ejighty-fifth street, New York, on November 6, at 
which the honored guests were Mr. and Mrs. Max Selinsky 
(Margarita Mandelstam). Mr.and Mrs. Selinsky, who spe- 
cialize in recitals of music for two violins and were heard 
in New York late last spring, gave a short program which 
included the adagio from the suite by Sinding and two 
Spanish dances, a “Seguidilla” by Thome and “Navarra” 
by Sarasate. The gathering was highly representative of 
New York’s musical world and among those present were 
Franz Kneisel, Ignaz Friedman, Josef Schwarz, Park 
Benjamin, Arnold Volpe, Mishel Piastro, Borisoff Piastro, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Fonaroff, Hugo Grunwald, Alexander 
Sklarovsky, Sam Franko, Edwin Franko Goldman, Raoul 
Biais, Lajos Shuk, Alexander Lambert, Mana-Zucca, Louis 
Ashenfelder, Roger de Bruyn, Roberto Moranzoni, Guilio 
Setti, Leon Rothier, Paolo Ananian, Martin Beck, William 
Thorner, V. Reschiglian, Signor Buzzi-Peccia, Max Lieb- 
ling, Boris Hambourg and Lazar Samoiloff. 


Two Appearances in Day for Menth 


Herma Menth, the pianist, was well received when she 
appeared in recital in Hackettstown, N. Y., on the evening 
of November 11. On the afternoon of the same day she 
played in Aeolian Hall, New York, before a most inspiring 
audience. On both occasions, in honor of Armistice Day, 
she presented Couperin’s “L’Allegresse des Vanqueurs.” 
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JACQUES THIBAUD’S RECITAL THRILLS LONDONERS 


Elman and Nachez Among Those Who Enthusiastically Applaud the French Virtuoso—The Flonzaleys Fly—Pianists 
Galore—Nationality of Pianos—A Triumph for Bach 


London, November 5, 1921.—The one outstanding musical 
event, for artistic purity, perfection of detail and nobility 
of style, during the past fortnight in London is unquestion- 
ably Jacques Thibaud’s violin recital on Tuesday evening, 
November 1. Several of the world’s greatest pianists have 
enlivened our dull afternoons and gloomy evenings of late, 
but no violinist since Kreisler last summer has so carried 
his public away by the magic of pure art as Thibaud. He 
transported his hearers last Tuesday from Wigmore Hall 
to a better world where no music is ever out of tune and no 
one could possibly make a mistake. He made no technical 
display for the sake of showing off. He made no mawkish, 
sentimental appeal to beguile the languishing young ladies 
of their tears. Nothing in his playing was exaggerated, ex- 
cept perfection. 

I speak with confidence, because I have the support of two 
infallible judges of violin playing. One was Mischa Elman. 
He applauded till his hands were tired and told me in the 
artists’ room that Thibaud’s playing was “simply superb.” 
Another authority was Tividar Nachez, once a concert vio- 
linist himself in years gone by and now an editor and 
transcriber of many important classical and modern com- 
positions for the violin. One of his arrangements was on 
Thibaud’s program. Nachez said that in all his long experi- 
ence he had never heard a purer style and a more perfect 
technical skill. Thibaud was recalled to the platform times 
without number and played encores until the lights were 
turned off one by one to remind the shouting crowd that the 
day was done. 

MiscHa on A Ho.ipay. 

Mischa Elman, by the way, is in England for a holiday. 
With the exception of a recital in Brussels, under the 
patronage of the Queen of the Belgians, he has no playing 
planned. He was in a merry mood and told me that Presi- 
dent Harding was now in charge of the United States when 
I asked him for news of interest to the readers of the 
Musica Courter. My stern eye had its due effect, however, 
and he promised to let me know at once if he decided to play 
in London. He appeared to be in the best of health. 

Tue Fionzateys Fy, 

The Flonzaley Quartet paid a flying visit to London on 
the way back to America. Adolfo Betti told me that his 
party came to England by airplane from France, but I was 
speaking metaphorically when I spoke of a flying visit. 
Short as their one night in England was, it sufficed for those 
unrivalled string blenders to show that no other four artists 
of like individual merits had so completely fused themselves 
into an invisible unit. Haydn and Beethoven never could 
have heard better performances of their respective quartets. 
The new quartet in E flat, by Georges Enesco, may safely 
be called a disappointing work; for if the Flonzaleys cannot 
make it interesting no one can. The composer cannot plead 
the excuse that his work was poorly played. 

Pianists GALORE. 

Piano playing as a fine art has been amply set forth by 
Katharine Goodson, Pouishnoff, Mark Hambourg, Ciampi, 
Cortot, Rosenthal, Hofmann and others of varying merits. 
Cortot's principal contribution to the musical joys of Lon- 
doners was Brahms’ D minor concerto, which he played at 
the first concert of the Philharmonic Society’s orchestra, 
under the direction of Albert Coates. Temperamentally 
Brahms and Cortot are about as much alike as a Patagonian 


and a Cingalese, but the Frenchman was loudly applauded 
for his interpretation of the long-winded concerto. One of 
his critics said that Cortot selected Brahms because he had 
a German tour in view. Cortot is a great artist, however, 
whether he plays in German or not. 


Mrxep Pickies Fairs To Draw. 


Josef Hofmann’s program was not put together with 
much attention to sequence of style, chronology or musical 
merit. Perhaps the program had something to do with the 
small audience. The importance of the program was well 
illustrated by Rosenthal’s experience in his historical recitals. 
The Beethoven program filled the hall. But the Weber- 
Schubert program drew a much smaller audience. The 
Schumann recital was sold out in advance and the Chopin 
program could have filled the hall several times over a 
month in advance. Therefore, I believe that Hofmann’s 
long list of little pieces by composers of moderate popu- 
larity was the reason why this excellent pianist had so much 
room to spare in Queen’s Hall on October 25. Moreover, 
Hofmann has been too long away from London. He appeared 
like a bird of passage last summer, but during the past 
fifteen years there arose a new generation ‘ ‘which knew not 
Joseph.” 

Piace Aux Dames. 

Mark Hambourg played the same Schumann Fantasy in 
C in the same Queen’s Hall a few days later and substituted 
rhapsody and rhythmical freedom for the poetic restraint 
which Hofmann employed. But I am still of the opinion 
that Katharine Goodson gave a better interpretation of this 
Fantasy, however much less muscle she may possess than 
Hofmann, and especially Mark Hambourg have. Place aux 
dames ! 

NATIONALITY OF PIANOs. 

Marcel Ciampi is a pianist the musical world may yet 
take notice of. He came over from Paris last week and 
gave two recitals in Wigmore Hall which proved that his 
fine performance last season was no freak of luck. Both 
he and Cortot elect to play on French pianos, which is 
commendably patriotic of them, but not to their advantage 
before the British public that has not yet acquired the 
delicate taste to appreciate the peculiar twang of French 
pianos. Nearly all the pianists who appear in London play 
the American Steinway or the English Chappell. It is 
rumored that the German Bechstein is to return very soon, 
but no one yet has ventured to use it since the war. 

AMATEUR Sport. 

A young lady from a flourishing town in the north of 
England evidently misjudged her powers when she came 
to Queen’s Hall a few days ago and played three concertos 
with orchestra. The sight of a London audience and “the 
fierce light that beats upon a” Queen’s Hall appearance 
apparently unnerved the northern visitor. The maiden, 
standing with reluctant feet where the amateur and pro- 
fessional meet, now recognizes the importance of public 
experience before attempting an orchestral concert. The 
money that the box office took in will not place her in the 
professional class. She may still indulge in the amateur 
sport of breaking down in concertos. 


GENTLER SEX. 


Olga Carmine, a London pianist of Italian extraction, 
gave a concert in Queen’s Hall with the help of Sir Henry 


1921 


J. Wood and his orchestra on November 2. She proved to 
be an acceptable player of intelligence, but without sufficient 
strength to compete with the larger handed male pianists 
who are more brilliant in large halls. 

Carrie Tubb’s powerful voice, however, flooded the hall, 
This popular soprano was obliged to repeat some of the new 
songs composed by Sylvia Carmine, a sister of the pianist, 
I am glad to record the success of this young lady’s com- 
positions. I have often wondered why women are so indif- 
ferent to the merits of female composers. The programs 
of sopranos and contraltos are too often selected from the 
latest novelties and the wildest oddities, as if the public’s 
nerves and tastes were so jaded and degraded that only 
shocks could appeal to them. Meanwhile the fine songs by 
Chaminade, Augusta Holmés, Maude Valerie White, Frances 
Allitsen—not to mention several American women—are 
passed over for the latest Serbian freak and Cossack frenzy, 
Since Esther Palliser, now of Los Angeles, gave her recital 
in Princess Hall here in London several years ago I do not 
recall another concert devoted exclusively to female com- 
posers. Ladies, please show a little enterprise! 


TRIUMPH FoR Bacu! 


December 1, 


Eugene Goossens began another series of orchestral con- 
certs about ten days ago in Queen’s Hall. The first concert 
was marred, in the opinion of the advance guard of the 
neo-novelty ‘battalion, by the performance of a symphony 
by the extinct, surpassed, dead and forgotten Brahms. The 
newest of new works by Stravinski was to have been played, 
but alas! the printers could not keep pace with the haste of 
the novelty men and the music did not arrive in time. The 
work must therefore be classed as old by the time it is 
vouchsafed unto us at a later concert. One of the active 
men of the advance guard asks plaintively why the public « 
should be forced to listen to Brahms today. 

Eugene Goossens, to his credit be it said, gave a much 
better interpretation of this work than was expected. 
Grandeur, breadth and strength were exchanged at times for 
passion, haste and fury, but the performance was thoroughly 
enjoyable and well worth waiting for through the sonorous 
fanfares which opened the concert, and the discordant 
vagaries of Bax, Honegger and Holst which lengthened it. 
A great outburst of enthusiasm greeted Sir Edward Elgar’s 
masterly orchestration of Bach’s C minor organ ‘fugue. It 
had to be repeated. What a triumph for old Bach !—whose 
fugue was nearly lost forever when the book containing it 
was sold for waste paper a century and a half ago. An 
organist named Reichardt rescued it, and a modern musician 
named Elgar translated it into the orchestral language. It 
will now go the rounds of the symphony orchestras. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


“A Crapsody” 


Willy Pogany, the renowned artist, recently prepared for 
the publicity department of the Ampico an attractive design 
which appeared in many of the New York Sunday papers. 
The cartoon, for such it is, was suggested by Eastwood 
Lane’s “The Crapshooters,”’ contained in the same com- 
poser’s “Five American Dances,” and are recorded for the 
Ampico by George Copeland. Henry Souvaine, another of 
the Ampico artists, is playing “Crapshooters” at many of 
this season’s concerts. 


Herma Menth’s Fourth Canton Date 


Herma Menth, the pianist, was scheduled to appear in re- 
cital in Canton, Ohio, November 30, this being her fourth 
engagement in that city. She has appeared there with or- 
chestra and in recital. 





MILDRED BRYARS Contraito 


1921 
October 7 


October 11 
December 20 


1922 
January 21 


February 1 
February 20 
April 9-16 
May 5 

May 6 


WALTER ANDERSON, 


*BANGOR FESTIVAL 
*PORTLAND FESTIVAL 


ELIZABETH CHORAL SOCIETY 


*NEW YORK RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
*HAMILTON, ONT., ELGAR CHOIR 
FREDONIA MUSIC CLUB 
*LINDSBORG, KAN., FESTIVAL 
*PROVIDENCE GLEE CLUB 


*NEWARK FESTIVAL 


*(It is interesting to note that these bookings parallel 
engagements filled by the late MILDRED POTTER 
exactly ten years ago and booked by the same manage- 


ment). 


Excl. dir. 
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ERIKA MORINI 


MORINI in CHICAGO 





“Turned Orchestra Hall Into a 


Madhouse!” 


“The Most Gifted Woman Violinist 


of Her Time.” 


“The First Genuine Thrill of the 


Season.” 


“Received an Ovation.” 


“She Is a Carmen Among Violinists.” 





“She Rates With No Other Violinist Because 
She Is Complete in Herself’ 


Ws>Read What Musical Critics Will Write When They Are Stirred: 


Morini Creates Sensation 


HICAGO’s regular symphony concert audience 
yesterday turned Orchestra Hall as nearly into 
a madhouse as it ever will be on a Friday afternoon. 
Erika Morini, the violinist, made her Chicago debut. 

This girl is one of the suns of music. She sheds 
upon it a great light. And her mature sense of 
music passes over the Vieuxtemps concerto like a ray 
through a prism, and scatters into a dazzling shower 
of color. The young Italian-Viennese swept her 
hearers. into an enthusiasm which interrupted the 
opening portion of the first movement with a great 
burst of applause. At the close of the concert she 
was recalled time and time again. 

Comparisons were thick in the air as Orchestra 
Hall was slowly emptied. But Morini rates with no 
other violinist, because she is complete in herself. 
She has fire, intensity, lightning changes of mood, a 
power with her bow and skill of finger. 

Her sense of structure is perfect. She never vio- 
lates the beauty of form, but she smashes its author- 
ity over her as if she had herself first thought of the 
music she plays. A musician’s greatest gift is this 
one of making his music well involuntarily from his 
heart, as if the next phrase were still to be written. 
Morini does this in every note. 

What she makes the music mean is as rare and 
as many-colored as her skill and her tone. She is a 
Carmen among violinists, who is now warm and 
passionate and now cold and hard as steel. There is 
something in her tense response to music which 
makes even her quickest, shortest note expand and 
continue. Her runs light up like electric signs as 
she dashes up or down them. And her magnificent 
playing gives the orchestral part a glow which makes 
Vieuxtemps seem a wizard among composers. 

But, after all, she must be heard to be known. 


One may say “dazzle,” but it takes the little girl in 
a pink ballet dress to make that word mean what it 
says. She will have another ovation tonight and 
still another on December 18, when she plays in re- 
cital here. — Chicago Daily Journal, November 19, 
1921. 


Erika Morini Sensation with Orchestra 


When last January, Erika Morini, the young Vien- 
nese violinist, was heralded as a remarkable genius 
by the New York press, she had not quite reached 
the dizzy heights of virtuosity upon which she stands 
today. She was the soloist at yesterday afternoon’s 
concert given by the Chicago Symphony orchestra, 
and created a tremendous sensation with her wonder- 
ful violin playing. She is not more than eighteen 
years old, but looks even younger, a dark-haired 
wisp of femininity, demure and ingenuous, intent 
only upon the work in hand, but full of vitality, of 
latent force and of magnetism. 

She had the latter half of the concert and her per- 
formance of the E major concerto, No. 1, by Vieux- 
temps—a tuneful, though not very deep, musical 
work—was one of the most gripping and brilliant 
that we have heard this season. Not only did she 
interpret the concerto with a fluent and facile technic, 
but she put into its rendition so much fire and indi- 
viduality that she charmed the audience. Her sharp 
accentuation of the rhythms, her changes of mood 
and tempo, hold the listeners enraptured through the 
entire piece. No wonder that at its conclusion the 
patrons of the concert recalled her more than a dozen 
times, and it is welcome news that she will be heard 
here in a recital in a few weeks. She is the most 
gifted young woman violinist of her time—Maurice 
Rosenfeld, in Chicago Daily News, November 19, 
1921. 


_ Erika Morini Thrills at Chicago Symphony 


Yesterday's symphony concert was enchantment 
from beginning to end, an “end” which gave sub- 
scribers the first genuine thrill of the season, intro- 
ducing to Chicago Erika Morini, a girl violinist des- 
tined for greatness. The young lady is a veritable 
feminine Heifetz. She has his wonderful dexterity 
with bow and left hand, fingers of astonishing 
strength, surety, virility. She has temperament and, 
most precious of gifts, a “soul for music” which no 
training can create. She plays like a veteran, yet 
her authority never becomes insolent nor swaggering. 
The tone she draws is expressive, warm, very sus- 
ceptible to her will and mood. In short, one of the 


startling young talents of the generation. . . Her- 
man Devries, in Chicago American, November 21, 
1921, 


It is not once in twenty times that one hears a vio- 
linist with the fiery vitality of this young girl. Hers 
is not a sudden explosion of force, to be followed 
by an equally sudden collapse, but a spirited attack 
that begins at high tension and goes all the way 
through to the end without any let down at all. One 
might be tempted to call it a vicious assault upon 
the. strings if it were not that everything she does 
is so entirely agreeable to the ear. She gave rise to 
more violinistic fireworks at higher speed and got 
more of them correct than any one who has been on 
the stage since the day that Jascha Heifetz took away 
the breath of the same audience a few years ago. It 
is needless to say that she received what on Friday 
afternoons amounts to an ovation—Edward Moore 
in Chicago Daily Tribune, November 19, 1921 
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CLEVELAND'S MUSICAL SEASON 
IS NOW PULLY LAUNCHED 


Edward Johnson and Beryl Rubinstein with Symphony 
Orchestra—Bernardi Series Brings Bori, Zerola, 
Kochanski, Ruffo and Prokofieff—Charles 
Hackett Delights 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 14, 1921.—November found 
the musical season fully launched and every form of con- 
cert offered in the two weeks from November 5 to 19, in- 
clusive. Four symphony concerts, six recitals by visiting 
artists of the first rank, a piano recital by a local pianist, 
and a chamber music concert by one of the few great 
string quartets have been given. 

The pair of symphony concerts of November 3 and 5 
confirmed the splendid impression made by Conductor 
Nikolai Sokoloff and his orchestra on their first appear- 
ance. The Cesar Ffanck symphony in D minor was played 
superbly, and one was impressed by the beauty of the wood- 
wind section. In fact, the woodwinds were very much in 
evidence throughout the entire program. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, was the soloist and sang first, 
three songs with orchestra by Giordano, I. Pizzetti and 
Charles T,. Griffes. Mr. Johnson's artistry is undisputed, 
and interest was added to the songs because English trans- 
lations of the first two were made by himself. The group 
was heard for the first time in Cleveland and was warmly 
received. The accompaniments were lovely. “I Pastori,” 
by Pizzetti, was really a duet by Mr. Johnson and the oboe, 
and a lovely effect it produced. 

“The Devil's Villanelle,” symphonic fantasia, op. 9, by 
Charles Martin Loeffler, composed after a poem by M. 
Rollinat, was written twenty years ago and first performed 
from manuscript by the Boston Symphony, April 12, 1902, 
under the direction of Wilhelm Gericke. The themes are 
tossed from choir to choir with a lightness and deftness 
that is most fascinating, and produces just the fantastic 
effect inspired by the poem. The “Finlandia” of Sibelius 
closed the program. 

An inovation at the Saturday afternoon concerts is the 
tea and reception to Mr. and Mrs. Sokoloff and the solo- 
ists by the ladies of the Musical Arts Association at the 
close of the concert. Each subscriber is invited once during 
the season. 

Fourtu Bernarpt Concert. 


The fourth Bernardi concert brought Bori, Zerola and 
Kochanski. Bori, by her charm and exquisite costume of 
the crinoline period, won instant favor with her audience. 
Kochanski carried all before him by his superb playing. 
His music plays through the whole gamut of emotions and 
grips one with its power. 

CHARLES HACKETT PLEASES. 

The Friday Morning Musicales had an auspicious begin- 
ning with so distinguished an artist as Charles Hackett to 
open the season. There seems to be no quality lacking in 
Mr. Hackett’s voice, technic, or interpretation. Amid the 
rush of laudatory phrases that come spontaneously to one 
listening to him is “What a noble instrument.” He can 
sing with marvelous delicacy and perfection of bel canto 
as was especially evidenced in the old English song, “Have 
You Seen But a White Lily Grow.” Again in Georges’ 
“Hymn de Soleil” his voice rings out with telling effect. 

Many French songs are heard nowadays, but not more 
perfect French diction than Mr. Hackett uses. He seems 
to be quite as much at ease, and quite as clear, as in his 
native English. At the piano and sharing interest with 
Mr. Hackett to an unusual extent, because Cleveland has 
been his home until last winter, was Lester Hodges. At 
all times adequate in support, Mr. Hodges’ playing of the 
French group which required much of the accompanist, was 
especially good, and at the close of Saint-Saens’ lovely 
“Mai” he shared with Mr. Hackett the applause. Mr. 
Hodges opened the program with Brahms’ rhapsody in E 
flat, and later played the Friedman arrangement of Gluck’ s 
“Ballet of the Happy Spirits” and Albeniz’s “Seguidillas.” 


Beryt RuBINSTEIN WITH CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 


Again large numbers were turned away from the “Pop” 
concert, November 13. The program opened with the 
spirited overture to “Fra Diavolo,’ which was capitally 
played to the delight of the packed house. This was fol- 
lowed by the andante from Beethoven's fifth symphony, 
which found equal favor. The suite, “Les Erinneyes,” 
op. 10, Massenet, followed, and the lovely ‘ ‘Elegie,” cello 
solo played by Victor de Gomez, principal cellist, had to 
be repeated. Mr. De Gomez plays with wonderful suavity 
of tone and genuine feeling—ne ver sentimentally—so that 
his hold on the public is steadily increasing. 

The approaching visit of Richard Strauss with the Phil- 
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adelphia Orchestra, December 2, added interest to the 
waltzes from “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

Beryl Rubinstein, who is now teaching at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, played Liszt’s concerto in E flat major, 
No. 1, Arthur Shepherd, assistant conductor of the orches- 
tra, conducting. Mr. Rubinstein achieved an enormous suc- 
cess. He was comparatively unknown to the Cleveland 
public, and the fact that he is a teacher would hardly 
recommend him as a performer, therefore his reception was 
the more flattering. He was recalled many times and at 
last played Schubert’s “Marche Militaire” in tremendously 
effective fashion. Mr. Rubinstein has won his place in 
Cleveland quite on his own merits. 

It would not do to leave unmentioned the beautiful ren- 
dition of Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Cantabile,” for string 
quartet, played by the string section. The men were com- 
pelled to stand to receive their well merited applause. 

“Finlandia” closed the program. 


RUFFO AND PROKOFIEFF. 


The fifth Bernardi concert brought Titta Ruffo and 
Serge Prokofieff, November 12. Ruffo pleased the big 
house, crowded with his friends—for who could be else 
than friendly to so genial a personality as big boyish" Ruffo. 
Prokofieff, heralded as sensational and iconoclastic in play- 
ing and composition, was a pleasing disappointment by his 
sanity and artistry. His compositions, while modern, are 
not the wild and weird thing one was led to expect. He 
pleased an audience that came chiefly to hear Ruffo, and 
thus his success might be called a double one. 


Note. 


J. Powell Jones, director of the Harmonic Club, has 
been engaged as director of a newly organized Choral So- 
ciety of 400 voices in Canton, which will give two con- 











“A representative audience praised her per- 
formance, not only. for the delightful quality 
of voice, a brilliant soprano of wide range, but 
for her grateful interpretations and ineffable 
charm in delivery, for she seemed to possess all 
the qualities and graces that go to make up 
good singing and finished artistry.”—The Erie 
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certs during the coming season, the first to be a perform- 
ance of the “Messiah” with the Cleveland Orchestra and 
New York soloists. The chorus meets on Monday evenings 
and is sustained by municipal funds, with no club dues 
from individual members. M. B. P. 


Damrosch “Gétterdammerung” Lecture 


Walter Damrosch is: concluding his remarkably interest- 
ing and strikingly successful lectures on Wagner's “Ring,” 
with two talks devoted to _Gotterdammerung,” the first of 
which took place last Sunday afternoon before a crowded 
audience at Aeolian Hall. As previously, Mr. Damrosch 
revealed himself to be a master of this form of musical 
entertainment, and kept his hearers tensely concentrated upon 
his spoken exposition of the great tonal drama and his 
pianistic illustrations of its score. Enthusiastic applause 
greeted the lecturer at various points in his discourse. It is 
a pity that these valuable seances cannot be heard by every 
operagoer and music lover in our city. At any rate, it 
would seem advisable for Mr. Damrosch to repeat the series 
several times here during the remainder of the season. 


1921 
BURKE PLEASES IN WINNIPEG 


December 1, 





Other Notes of Interest 


Winnipeg, Man., October 31, 1921—Winnipeg was ready 
to welcome Edmond Burke on account of his war record 
if for no other reason; he served as adjutant of the Sec- 
ond Canadian division. ‘His reputation as a Covent Garden 
Opera star also aroused keen interest, and he amply ful- 
filled all expectations at the concert given October 19 jn 
the Board of Lage Hall. He presented a varied program 
in finished style and won sincere applause and apprecia- 
tion. A group of French songs and the aria, “Combien 
de fois au jour” (Benvenuto Cellini) were especially good, 

The Manitoba Music Teachers’ Association had an im- 
portant two day session, October 24 and 25. Business 
accomplished included amalgamation of the Winnipeg as- 
sociation with the provincial; completion of plans for a 
summer normal course for music teachers next year, and 
preliminary plans for music courses in the university, 
Much enthusiasm pervaded the convention, which was at- 
tended by about 200 teachers from all parts of the province, 
Eva Clare, president, conducted the meetings. Watkin 
Mills was elected president of the amalgamated associa- 
tion, and Mary L. Robertson, acting past president. 

The visit of Ernest Hutcheson was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the convention. His private Bach recital, given 
October 24 before the association, was a revelation and 
inspiration to all the young teachers and students. This 
was followed by a reception held in the beautiful new 
Parliament Building, loaned for the occasion by Premier 
T. C. Norris. A large and brilliant assembly gathered’ to 
meet Mr. Hutcheson. Tuesday night he gave a recital 
before a packed audience in Young Church. He showed 
himself to be possessed of both superb technic and poetic 
insight, while the tone produced was amazingly beautiful, 
He received a very warm reception. 

Early in October an interesting recital was given by 
local talent. E. Joseph Shadwick, one of Winnipeg’s most 
talented violinists, was leaving to assume the post of leader 
of second violins with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, and gave a farewell concert in the Fort Garry Hotel, 
A feature of the program was a rendering of the Arensky 
Trio, in which he was assisted by Mary L. Robertson, 
pianist, and C. Fred Dalman, cellist. Winona Lighteap, 
soprano, also sang several numbers. Mr. Shadwick himself 
played several brilliant solos, and won a real ovation. His 
departure is a distinct loss to musical circles, and he has 
undoubtedly outgrown the opportunities afforded him in 
Winnipeg. 

An unusual feature at the Allen moving picture theater 
two weeks ago was the engagement of the Winnipeg Male 
Voice Choir, an organization which does very fine work. 
Two concerts were given daily, presenting really good 
music, and the reception met with was most encouraging. 
The choir is now busy rehearsing for the tour to be made 
with Percy Grainger in March, when several points in the 
United States and Canada will be visited. The post of 
conductor of the choir, left vacant by the death of Cyril F, 
Musgrove last August, has been filled by Hugh C. M. Ross, 
B.A.,. F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., who arrived direct from Oxford 
a week ago. He will also act as organist and choirmaster 
of Holy Trinity Church and as head of the music depart- 
ment in Wesley College. 

The United Scottish Choir is busy rehearsing, “The Bo- 
hemian Girl,” the Orpheus Club is preparing ‘Tolanthe,” 
the Oratorio Society is at work on “Israel in Egypt” and 
“The Messiah.” Two ladies’ choral clubs have also been 
organized, and the Welsh Male Voice Choir is giving a 
series of concerts. f 


De Jonge Features Chappell-Harms Songs 


The Belgian baritone, Alfred de Jonge, gave a recital at 
the Mizpah Auditorium November 22. The feature of his 
program was “Russian Love Songs” by Herman Lohr, a 
cycle of five charming numbers by this well known com- 
poser. This is the first time they have been heard in recital. 
M. de Jonge also sang Geoffrey O’Hara’s well known song, 
“There Is No Death”; Clark’s “Blind Ploughman,” and 
“Homing,” by Teresa Del Riego. All of these selections are 
published by Chappell-Harms. This was M. de Jonge’s de- 
but 1 America, and from all reports he was cordially re- 
ceive 


Annie Louise David Coming East 


Concerning Annie Louise David’s appearance on November 
10 with the Pacific Musical Society, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer said: “Annie Louise David was the harpist. She has 
a way of making the harp interesting, and the number of 
people who can do that is small.” 

Miss David left for New York on November 25, 
having had a delightful series of engagements in the West. 
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—New York Evening Telegram. 
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A Genuinely Successful New York Début 


HARRIET 


VAN EMDEN 


at Aeolian Hall, 


York Times, November 11, 1921 


MUSIC 

By RICHARD ALDRICH 
SINGER MAKES DEBUT 
iet Van Emden, Soprano, Heard 
Van Emden, a young lyric so 
made a début of much promise last 
1g in Aeolian Hall, singing wisely 
1 the limits of a fresh, light voice of 
it’ tone quality, and fairly earning 
i friends who had lined with 
only her path upon the stage, 
30s accom- 
Emden won 
aria in Italian, songs 
Beethoven to Brahms, 
Printemps” in French and 
“Ebb and Flood” in Rus- 
She added English pieces by Marum, 
er, Josten, Kramer, La Forge and 
nan, 


1 her songs. Miss Van 
a Mozart 


erman from 


York American, 
ber 11, 
IN THE MUSIC WORLD 
By MAX SMITH 
Van Emden, one of the 
of Marcella Sembrich’s pupils, 
ily successful début last night in 
Hall with Coenraad . Bos at the 
In a programme that includ-d airs 
ozart and Scarlatti, lieder by Schu 
and Brahms, a group of songs of 
h and Russian authorship and several 
1ens of American creative talent, she 
vocal and inter- 
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pretative, far above the average, 

It is always a pleasure to welcome a gen- 
uine artist, especially in these days of ama- 
teurish activities, And Miss Van Emden 
is that, in a true sense, even at the begin 
ning of her career. For not only is she 
the fortunate possessor of a lyric soprano 
wide in range and appealing in quality, but 
she manifests real skill in the use of the 
means at her command and brings to her 


keen musical 
vitalizing glow. 

Emden unquestionably will be 
again. She deserv.d the floral 
tributes bestowed upon her 


retations intelligence 


from 


audience. 


York Tribune, November 11, 1921 


By H. E. KREHBIEL 


MISS VAN EMDEN PROVES 


AN ADMIRABLE SOPRANO 


a young Amer 


ican lyric soprano of unusual talent, ap- 
peared at Aeolian Hall last evening. Her 
voice is of velvet timbre, flexible and even- 
ly developed. But an unusually fine voic? 
is not Miss Van Emden’s only asset. She 
showed the results of native intelligence 
and admirable training in her understand- 


Control of breath, 


diction, all were admirable, and 
program of songs that ranged from 
Mozart to La Forge she proved a sympa 


Soprano 
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thetic and delightful interpreter. 
; Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff shared musical intelligence helps her in her inter 
The Sun, Friday, November 11, 1921 the middle of the programme with_ the pr-tations, and her performance attained 
HARRIET VAN EMDEN Frenchmen. The last group included Wer- a respectable degree of tinish. 
A new lyric voice of charm and. quality ner Josten’s ‘Windflowers” and Walter 
- ’ ma . Kramer’s effective setting of a Gordon 
raine n unusually aristocratic style, a2. P ; 
gene to. "Hacsier Van Berntsen: soprano Johnstone parable, “The Great Awaken The Evening Mail, November 11, 1921 
F 4 , a * There was an audience of a gen 
m: a distinctly successful début in ng. © ‘ ag ; . ‘R 
he, oe all "ate night. ae i a pe voice Uine sort, genuinely appreciative that here OPERA AND CONCERT 
and fresh, employed with a pliant grace beige a Lor penn Mg Povcoaceny gifts. Some of By KATHARINE SPAETH 
and taste which, in an initial number of ‘em said so with flowers. “ é ame 
Mozart, revealed at least the basis of gen arriet Van Emden 
maar nenprscigh Pe Ages ag oe Ry. Evening World, November 11, 1921 In a rose scented atmosphere of numer 
perhaps Fg + gd ae, oon ais” Se Ay “ i Nie ous bouquets, Harriet Van Emden produced 
per dm *“Dedication” and. Brahms. IN THE REALM OF MUSIC a small but pleasant voice at Aeolian Hall 
c é d 4 Ss. 


last night. 


Nor, again, did the French pieces of Hue By FRANK H, WARREN 

and Fevrier ring with ‘all the passion they f 4 Her programme had both a popular and 
might properly have employed. But Miss Of yesterday s recitals, that by Harriet a musical appeal, and its development 
Van Emden exchanged a fine intelligence Van Emden, soprano, in the evening, was created a real enthusiasm, which may have 
for this feeling, and brought into her voice, the most advanced, artistically. This singer, been partly for the singer and partly for 
even when it was somewhat cold, colors a pupil of Mme. Sembrich, owns a_ voice such composers as Brahms, Schumann, 
finely graded, meanings always effective. of rich quality and good volume Her Rachmaninoff, Mozart and Beethoven. 
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Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall 


New York, Thursday Evening, November 10th 


The Globe, Friday, November 11, 1921 
MUSIC 
By PITTS SANBORN 
There was still another singer yesterday, 
Harriet Van Emden, soprano, appearing in 
Aeolian Hall Miss Van Emden has a 
lyric voice of agre-able quality and her 


singing was properly 
audience. 


New York Herald, November 11, 1921 


MISS EMDEN, SOPRANO, SINGS 
Miss Van 


enjoyed by a friendly 


Harriet Emden, 


soprano, gave 
her first song recital here last evening in 
Aeolian Hall Her programme was admir 
ably selected in respect of various schools 
and styles She has evidently studied seri 
ously and she was well prepared to face 
the ordeal of a début Her singing was 
delightful. Her voice is light, purely lyric, 
of suffici_nt range and well equalized, Her 
tone production was for the most part ex 
cellent and her diction very intelligible 
_In Mozart's beautiful air, ‘“Ridente la 
Calma,” she sang with a polished style, as 
she did in numbers by Scarlatti and Bee 
thoven Schumann's “Widmung” she gave 
with taste, but without the adequate depth 
of expression, Brahms’s “Botschaft” was 
sung with exquisite sentiment, as were 
French and other songs Seldom does a 
young singer disclose at first hearing such 
fin> accomplishments and thereby give so 
much artistic promise. ~ 


New York Staats-Zeitung, November 
12, 21 

“The winter with its over-abundance of 

concerts brings us so many mediocre and 

inferior debutantes that one is really happy 


to hear a young voice of Art, of whom 
one can speak with great satisfaction. Har 
riet Van Emden is one of the best disciples 
of Marcella Sembrich, one of those who 
has received the most benefit from her in 
valuable association with this great artist. 
The organ itself charms, although the voice 
is not a very big one It is, however, 
round and clear, with great carrying power, 
well placed, bright and fresh with youthful 
timbre of Spring; a voice which expresses 
the joy of life and happiness, at the same 
time having the capacity for expressing 
d eper sentiment Surely no young artist 
could give a fuller interpretation of Schu 
mann and Brahms, although occasionally 
the beauty of tone compensated for slight 
immaturity im conception; her style and 
easy rendition of airs by Mozart and Scar 
latti left nothing to be desired. In a word, 
one looks forward to having the young ar 
tist again soon, 

At the piano Coenraad V. Bos played in 


his usual masterly style 
Greenhouses in the city must have 
stripped to pay tribute to the young 


been 
artist,”’ 


New York Telegraph, November 11, 
1921 


LYRIC SOPRANO PLEASES 


Miss Van Emden Charms with Voice 
of Great Sweetness 
Van 


Harriet Emden, a lyric 


soprano, 
highly entertained her friends and _ took 
Strangers by surprise last evening at her 
recital in Aeolian Hall with a voice of un 
surpassed sweetness, a pleasing presence 
and delightful manner of delivering a 
varied assortment of songs One of the 
unusual features of Miss Van Emden’s re 
cital which had nothing to do with her 
program was the quantity of beautiful 
flowers which went to her over the foot 
lights. They banked the stage and cov 
ered the piano. 

A group of songs by Mozart, Scarlatti 
and Beethoven opened the program, fol 
lowed by groups of German, French and 
English selections. Miss Van Emden’'s 
voice, while distinctly lyric, also possesses 
the quality of a mezzo in her low tones 


It was displayed to best advantage perhaps 
in “Widmung,” by Schumann, and Fev 
rier’s “Le Printemps.’’ Other composers 

Brahms, Hue, Rachmanin 


oe sented were 


off, Josten and La Forge 


New York 
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Art is international after all. A London musical 
paper makes the statement that Katherine Arkandy, 
who made a “hit” as Polly Peachum in the London 
production of “The Beggar’s Opera,” has been en- 
gaged for the National Opera, Munich, as principal 
coloratura, replacing Maria Ivogiin, who is coming 
over here in a short time. 

What must Puccini think of the latest French 
operetta, with music by Henri Hirchmann, to a lib- 
retto made after Henry Murger’s “Vie de Bohéme,” 
from which Puccini got the plot of his opera, and 
entitled “‘La Petite Bohéme?” Judging by the press 
reports it must be rather poor stuff. It only deserves 
passing mention because of its source of inspiration. 
It is curious that there are so few ideas that one 
must go back and do the old thing over again. But 
then Leoncavallo also wrote a “Bohéme”—and who 
knows how many more there may be unsung and 
unheard of? 

KO 

Says an editorial on modern music in the Phila- 
delphia Sunday Ledger: “If sheer, mere noise is 
music, then ought not the constitution of the or- 
chestra to undergo radical changes to match it? 
What is the use of employing the E string of a fine 
old violin to produce a certain effect when a rat- 
tailed file drawn across glass will do just as well? 
Why spend money for first class trumpeters when 
boys with fishhorns can produce brays quite as effec- 
tual as the strident sounds that certain writers of the 
day dictate that they shall: produce?” There is more 
truth than poetry in that. When the musicians’ 
union gets wind of it, will there be a strike against 
the inclusion of modern music in symphony pro- 
grams, with its possibility of the introduction of non- 
union players? 

Word comes from the other side that Eugen 
d’Albert has just been married again—for the sixth 
time. Not a bad record for a young gentleman of 
fifty-seven. His marriage to the first wife occurred 
so long ago that even her name has been lost to the 
memory of man. The second one was the late 
Teresa Carrefio. After being divorced from her he 
married, in 1895, Hermine Fink. In his fourth ven- 
ture he married the divorced wife of Ludwig Fulda, 
the German dramatist. On the fifth trial he con- 
ferred his hand upon Fritzi Jauner, a young pianist 
of Vienna, about twenty-five years his junior. Mrs. 
d’Albert No. 5 was a charming young lady as we 
can testify from personal knowledge, having been 
acquainted with her some time before Mr. d’Albert 
himself was, but the marriage does not seem to have 

“taken” any more than the preceding four. “I do 
not know the name of No. 6,” writes our Mr. Saerch- 
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inger, in reporting the distinguished pianist’s latest 
matrimonial adventure, “but she is my idea of a 
courageous woman.” “Amen,” say we. 

——— 

Is Italy failing to produce baritones in the young- 
er generation? With Galeffi at Milan and Strac- 
ciari in Spain this winter, there are left only Danise 
at the Metropolitan and Rimini with the Chicago 
Opera to carry on the splendid traditions of the 
older generation. 
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Uncle Sam is looking for some music teachers to 
whom he offers the munificent salary of $880 a year, 
plus quarters, heat and light free and meals at cost. 

“Applicants must have graduated from a four-years’ 
high school course or completed a course of study 
equivalent to that required for such graduation. In 
addition, they must show that they have had at least 
three years’ experience as music teacher in piano and 
vocal music, with marked experience as chorister, 
showing special qualifications along the lines of con- 
certs and exhibitions.” Variety of persons to be 
taught, Indians. If you want to know more about 
it, write to the Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton. Applications must be in before January 3, 
1922. Don’t crowd, ladies and gentlemen! 

orkid maaan 

John McCormack’s singing is one of the best 
arguments that it is possible to offer in favor of sing- 
ing in English. It stands as a perfect and complete 
refutation of the statements of those misguided car- 
pers who claim that English cannot be sung and that 
some foreign vocal tongue is necessary to proper bel 
canto. No one who was at McCormack’s Hippo- 
drome concert last Sunday evening and heard him 
do the opening number, a recitative and aria from 
Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives,” could possibly re- 
tain any doubt in this matter, nor could any doubt 
remain that English is just as satisfactory in classic 
as in light music, and just as dramatic as any for- 
eign tongue. Those who fail when singing the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare should learn from McCor- 
mack. 

- a O - 

A Lynn, Mass., woman, the papers say, will sue 
for the entire estate of the late Christine Nilsson, 
the famous singer who died last week, claiming to 
be her natural daughter. The woman, whose maiden 
name was Sadie Mary Carlson, was born, as the 
records show, in Worcester, Mass., December 19, 
1881, “to Christine Nelson and Otto Carlson”; 188i 
is not in the dark ages and there ought to be no 
difficulty in finding numerous persons who were 
acquainted with Mme. Nilsson, who appears to have 
been on a concert tour here during that season. The 
woman’s claim is based on a statement made to her 
by her foster mother and on the résemblance which 
she claims her daughter bears to the famous singer 
—also on the fact that her son has a “remarkable 
voice !” 

ee owen 

There is more than one way of skinning a cat. 
The Lega Musicale Italiana wanted to present a 
Caruso bust to the Metropolitan Opera to be placed 
in the foyer, but the powers that be, for reasons 
political or otherwise, decided to accept for the 
Metropolitan a bust offered by the Italian newspaper, 
Il Progresso, and to place the bust presented by the 
Lega in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. This, 
however, was not to the taste of the Lega. What was 
to be done? Some Machiavelli had the happy idea 
of presenting the bust to Mrs. Caruso and then Mrs. 
Caruso presented it to the Metropolitan, which, of 
course, could not decline the gift from the great 
tenor’s widow. This is the bust that figured in the 
ceremonies at the great Caruso concert in the Metro- 
politan last Sunday afternoon. The Lega is smiling 
from ear to ear and its bust has been saved a trip 
over the bridge. 

—— o— -—— 

Richard Strauss told the New York reporters the 
other day the name of his new ballet, “Schlagobers,” 
which is Viennese for whipped cream. Now he tells 
the Musicat Courter that, when the curtain goes 
up, there will be “discovered” a gigantic mechanical 
cook with a gigantic copper kettle in front of him. 
He is whipping, with great strokes, imaginary 
whipped cream, which gradually begins to rise and 
issue forth in the form of delicate little white balle- 
rinas. “Yes,” said Strauss, in commenting upon it, 
“these are the signs of age. Eventually such ideas do 
come into one’s head!” He is truly indefatigable. 
Besides this ballet his opera, “Intermezzo,” and the 
new hymns for soprano and orchestra just performed 
in Berlin for the first time, the publication of some 
satirical songs, written privately for a circle of 
friends, are announced. The poems are by Alfred 
Kerr, the Berlin literary critic. They will be 





December 1, 192] 
brought out in a limited edition with original draw- 
ings by Michel Fingesten. 
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Whither is the Chicago Opera drifting? With 
change after change in high places, experiment after 
experiment, how can anyone expect to have an or- 
ganization in which both the public and the artists 
themselves can have confidence? It would be a 
shame if the company should not live after this 
season, but there is such chaos and uncertainty now 
that disbandment seems among the possibilities, 
There is something decidedly rotten in the state of 
Denmark when the Metropolitan can go on year 
after year making expenses and receipts at least 
balance, while the Chicago deficit gets larger year 
by year. This year it is to reach $600,000, they say, 

en, 

Listening to the inane noise of Lord Berners’ 
“Spanish Fantasy” at the New York Symphony last 
Sunday, one wondered if Mr. Damrosch would have 
looked at the manuscript twice if it had been sub- 
mitted by an unknown American composer. We 
are not for American music when it is only Ameri- 
can, but we are strongly for it when it is good 
music, And we hate to see a leading orchestra play 
bad music by an English dilletant when plenty of 
American orchestral compositions—if not master- 
pieces, at least vastly better made and pleasanter to 
listen to than the Berners number—go begging for 
even a trial hearing. 

scouieaadiieintelis 

Always on the alert to engage the attention of its 
patrons and to do something worth while for our 
native music and musicians, the National American 
Music Festival Association (Buffalo, N. Y.) offers 
$3,800 in prizes to be competed for October 2-7, 
1923, by vocal and instrumental soloists, and choral 
societies. There will be $450 for a Young Artist 
Contest, $300 for western New York church choirs, 
$100 for western New York church quartets, $1,500 
for male choruses, and $1,500 for mixed choruses, 
The adjudicators are to be Dr. A. S. Vogt, of To- 
ronto, and Dr. Tertius Noble, of New York. All 
communications should be addressed to A. A. Van 
De Mark (founder and director of the National 
American Music Festival), 223 Delaware avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Se ae 
A MONUMENT 

Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven,” published by the 
Beethoven Association, will be issued this week. 
Advance copies reveal the colossal nature of the 
task accomplished by Henry E. Krehbiel, who re- 
vised, edited and arranged the three volumes, col- 
lating the original Thayer manuscript with the text 
of the German edition, by Dr. Riemann and Dr. 
Deiters, and making the innumerable changes and 
revisions and condensations necessary. It is a re- 
markable work, the unquestioned ultimate authority 
upon the greatest of all musicians. Beethoven, 
through his own letters and the testimony of all 
those who knew him personally, as collected by 
Thayer in interviews, is brought before the reader 
with a vividness never before achieved. The man, 
with all his peculiarities, stands before the reader’s 
eyes almost as if beheld in the flesh. It is a great 
honor to America that the unselfish labor of two 
Americans, Thayer and Krehbiel, should have given 
this country the privilege of claiming such a work 


for its own, and the book will go down to posterity 


as an imperishable monument to its two creators. 
-——-@— -- 


THE LAST STRAW 

They do say that the final straw that broke the 
managerial back of George M. Spangler, formerly 
Jolly George of the Chicago Opera, was the way he 
handled—or rather, mishandled—the opera com- 
pany’s end of the suit brought against it by Ben H. 
Atwell, last season the Eastern representative of the 
company. Atwell sued for balance of salary which 
he claimed was due under contract and, after Jolly 
George had fought it for several months, the matter 
was taken out of his hands by parties higher up and 
settled out of court, Mr. Atwell receiving every cent 
for which he sued—$6,000—plus all his legal ex- 
penses. Mr. Atwell was clever enough to keep the 
files of the New York office in his possession—he 
had a right to do so as Eastern representative—and 
it is understood that the organization would never 
have been able to withstand the gale of laughter that 
would have arisen if some of the inside stuff about 
last winter’s New York season, when Jolly George 
took command, had been brought out in court. One 
hears it was even proposed in the interest of econ- 
omy to give all the musical critics one seat instead of 
the customary pair. And those detectives! It was 
comic opera in the foyer and grand opera inside all 
at the same time down at the Manhattan. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 
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“Any time,” ventures J. P. F., “that Claire Dux 
gets a bad notice from a critic, it’s ‘roast Dux,’ isn’t 
it?” It would be, if Claire’s family name were 
pronounced “ducks,” but it isn’t. The u takes the 
sound of double o as in “took.” 

eRe, 

Another volunteer assistant to this column, “V. 
O’Lynn,” hazards the suggestion that Dvorak, had 
he written his “New World” in 1921, might have 
called it “Blue World.” 

eee 

A fresh musical horse is on hand to keep com- 
pany with Damrosch, Bodanzky, Segurola, De 
Reszke, Anna Fitziu, Paderewski, Galli-Curci, Tris- 
tan, Larghetto, Melba, Marie Rappold, Scarpia, 
Enrico Caruso, etc. The newcomer is named Liszt, 
and he ran at Havana last Monday. He proved to 
be quite as fast as his illustrious tonal namesake, 
and won the fourth race easily. 

eRe 

The New York Herald’s Paris correspondent 
cables‘that hereafter when a young vocalist enters 
the Conservatoire a phonograph record of the sing- 
ing is to be made, and each six months thereafter 
the same process will be followed in order to see by 
comparison whether the student is improving. If 
not, “the pupil will be recommended to try a new 
teacher and a new set of phonograph records.” ‘The 
plan is a good one, except that it is only fair to 
phonograph some of the teaching, too. 

eeme 

This leads to a consideration of what Henry T. 
Finck wrote in his Evening Post column last Satur- 
day: 

Concerning Elena Gerhardt, I suggested last Monday that 
her wonderful singing of Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden,” 
with the incomparable Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, ought 
to be perpetuated in millions of phonograph records. Much 
excellent work is now being done in the schools to give pu- 
pils an elementary musical education. What is nost needed 
is to teach them how to enjoy good music and hate vulgar 
ditties and fashionable rubbish of the day. 

No other song has thrilled me and moved me to tears so 
often as “Death and the Maiden.” In “Songs and Song 
Writers” I paid this tribute to it: “I know no song which 
conjures up a sombre mood with such simple means. After 
the poor girl has begged the ‘skeleton man’ to pass her by 
because she is so young, how full of gloomy foreboding are 
the two bars leading over to the second speaker—Death! 
And while he asks her in soothing accents not to dread him, 
since he has come not to punish but to let her sleep gently 
in his arms, his monotonous, cavernous tones and the strange 
modulations tell us his real intentions.” 

Imagine a partly darkened schoolroom. The teacher comes 
and talks about Schubert, briefly telling the story of his 
life, and then reading his sad poem. How eagerly the girls 
and boys will then await the music as sung and played by 
Gerhardt and Bos! It will be a revelation—an education in 
good taste that may be a turning point in their attitude 
toward all entertainments. 

We are able to imagine the partly darkened school- 
room, but we cannot conjure up a vision of the 
girls and boys eagerly awaiting anything as sad as 
“Death and the Maiden” or understanding or liking 
the Schubert music of the song. It is strong stuff 
even for grownups. The youth of our land are not 
trained to that sort of thing and never will be until 
they become convinced that baseball, fox trotting, 
and football are not the most important matters in 
the world. It is hard for them to believe it, how- 
ever, when they read in the papers that Babe Ruth 
is asking a $60,000 salary for next season and that 
$6,000,000 was paid by the public for football this 
autumn, 

a ed 

Meanwhile news comes from Russia that Glazou- 
now, the composer, is ill and suffering from hun- 
ger. Anyone who desires to send him a package 
of food, money, or other necessaries, should com- 
municate with the Musicat Courier as to the 
quickest and safest way of reaching Glazounow with 
the needed relief. 

"RRR 

Nilly (proudly)—“I go to the opera three times 
a week.” 

Willy—“Huh! The ushers go every night.” 

ze,e 

It has been decided not to make Kreisler the 
Austrian Ambassador to the United States. Per- 
haps the governments of both countries remembered 
Poland’s experience with Paderewski, the well known 
almond grower of Paso Robles, Cal. 

zr ese 

An opera company to supply Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Cincinnati with lyric drama is 
being planned by Andreas Dippel. He intends to 
give two performances each during five visits to 
those cities and to choose the works from a reper- 





toire of twenty operas. The company will be heard 
also in smaller cities. The season is to last twenty 
weeks, beginning next autumn. It is understood 
that Mr. Dippel has succeeded in interesting promi- 
nent persons in his enterprise and is at the present 
moment engaged in the effort to organize and to 
perfect his business arrangements. He has a feasible 
working plan, the full details of which he is not 
prepared to publish at this moment. An attempt 
was made some years ago to associate three cities 
in a joint opera undertaking but the idea lacked 
practical direction and failed after a short active 
trial. Mr. Dippel purposes to avoid the mistakes 
made by his predecessors of the tri-city scheme. 
Perhaps such combinations are the solution to the 
problem which vexes so many interested persons 
all the time—how to establish permanent grand 
opera companies in our midst outside of New York 
and Chicago. The supply of good opera singers is 
increasing all the time but the demand remains 
stationary. We have plenty of operatic talent in 
America, but, to speak with Dr. Johnson, we have 
no place to put it. Some of our operaless cities 
seem to have a real desire for a lengthy annual 
lyric season. Boston is the latest example, in its 
invitation to Fortune Gallo to provide the Hub with 
an annual series of San Carlo performances. Still, 
when Boston had its own home Opera through the 
generosity of Eben Jordan, the citizens and citizen- 
esses stayed away from the show in such large num- 
bers that Mr. Jordan finally tired of entertaining 
them out of his privy purse and announced that 
he would spend not another penny more than the 
$500,000 he had paid for his musical philanthropy. 
Do our people desire grand opera or are they only 
told they desire it? The case of Boston puzzles us. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and other 
western places poured money into Antonio Scotti’s 
coffers recently when he went there with a company 
of his own. Did they wish to hear grand opera or 
to see Scotti and Farrar? The San Carlo Opera 
“turns ‘em away” all over the country. New York, 
supposedly mad for grand opera, never supports the 
Chicago organization sufficiently to lower the ter- 
rible deficit which that fine company encounters 
every time it visits the metropolis. Kingsbury Fos- 
ter took a small opera troupe a-traveling not long 
ago in “The Secret of Suzanne,” done in English, 
and reaped large profits and many return engage- 
ments for next season. San Francisco and New 
Orleans have had hard struggles in the past to keep 
local permanent opera companies in funds neces- 
sary to run them. Los Angeles has sent opera 
aggregations on the road and does not seem anxious 
to repeat the experience. The Metropolitan Opera 
tells of enormous subscriptions and talks in millions. 
Chicago’s Opera complains of home neglect and 
drew a fortune on the Pacific Coast last year. What 
does it all mean? 
eRe, 

In England they have confidence in grand opera 
without the Covent Garden trimmings, as this item 
of news proves: 

The British National Opera Company announces that a 
start will be made next January with a tour of ten wetks, 
to include Bradford, Liverpool, Leeds and Edinburgh. In 
the iniddle of April London will be offered a season, which 
may extend to the middle of July. In the autumn, Birming- 
ham, Manchester and the Scottish cities will be visited. 
The directors of the company state they have proved that 
grand opera “can and does pay,” but 20,000 pounds balance 
of the share capital has still to be raised. They appeal to 
music lovers to provide that sum. 

ere 


“They call it the Gulp Stream here,” communi- 
cates M. B. H. from alcoholic Cuba. And are 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, etc., known down there as 
the British Wet Indies? 

nRme 

Musicians should not be misled by the very large 
fortune of the late Christine Nilsson, just because 
she was for thirty years a regular habitue of Monte 
Carlo and played roulette by a system of her own. 
Nilsson’s wealth came neither from the gaming 
table nor from musical fees, but was made prin- 
cipally through successful real estate transactions. 
Hallen, the composer, once told us in Stockholm that 
when someone said to Grieg, “Nilsson knows every 
piece of Swedish music,” the gentle Eduard replied, 
“Yes, and every piece of Swedish ground, too.” 

+ 3 & 


The Tribune editorial obituary on Nilsson says 
that her singing aroused “unvolitional disturbances 
of the lachrymal glands, involuntary horripilation of 
the flesh,” caused by “the erosion of the nacreous 
luster of her tones.” That is too horrible. It al- 
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ways had been supposed that she merely had a fine 
voice and that the world liked it. 
2 8 
George Bagnall, American pianist for many years 
and latterly music reviewer in Buffalo, sends a letter 
that will make him a marked man among the music 
critics of our land. Here it is: 


Buffalo, N. Y., November 20, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Editor: 

In your issue of November 10 you have in one of your 
editorials : “Musical criticism in the smaller cities is apt to 
be weird.” Why didn’t you include the large cities in this 
category? Could anything be more weird than musical 
criticism in New York City, for instance? As little a way 
back as in your issue of November 3 you show how the 
New York critics say just the opposite about the same thing. 
These men are supposed to be authorities and the highest 
paid men in the profession. For months the MusIcaL 
Courter ran parallel columns showing the disagreement 
among the New York critics. I remember at that time 
that they disagreed on so simple a matter as to whether a 
singer was in good voice or not. One said a certain singer 
seemed to be suffering from a bad cold, while another said 
that the voice seemed unusually clear and resonant. 

I have just made my debut as a musical journalist and 
have said recently: “We do not believe that the general 
public, or even the musicians, care much for or have much 
confidence in musical criticism per se. They do like musical 
news and information about those who are singing and 
playing, and about the music they sing and play, and about 
the composers who write the music.” I have started out 
with this creed, and the owner of the paper is very much 
pleased and gets many compliments on the column, and as 
long as this is so I will continue on this line. I think that 
as long as musical journalists set themselves up as in- 
structors to the orchestra, conductors, singers and players 
of all kinds (people who probably know a good deal more 
about what they are doing than the journalist) there are 
bound to be weird effects produced. 

The public is bound to make up its own mind about the 
artists, and no amount of musical criticism is going to 
change it. 

The journalist has a great work to do along educational 
lines, in instructing the public and in keeping the public 
posted; but not, to my mind, in instructing the artists. 

I enclose one of my recent writeups and leave it to you 
whether it isn’t just as instructive and entertaining as it 
would have been if I had tried to tell how I would have 
conducted the orchestra. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorGe BAGNALL. 

Good work, Mr. Bagnall. We read your notice 
and found in it all that you claim, even though you 
employ such words as “largo,” “allegro moderato,” 
and “cantabile.” Don’t go at Buffalo too strongly 
in the beginning, Mr. Bagnall. 

zere*e 

Brother Mencken, of the Smart Set, does not 
hesitate to treat some of his colleagues of the critical 
quill very unfraternally in a recent verbal onslaught, 
as follows: 

The scarcity of sound musical criticism in English is 
made painfully apparent by the solemn publication of such 
rubbish as “Sir Edward Elgar,” by J. F. Porte (Dutton). 
Porte is an Englishman, but the stuff that our own Hans- 
licks turn out is usually quite as bad, and often even worse. 
It is only once in a blue moon that a volume so competent 
as Huneker’s “Chopin” or Henderson’s “Wagner” appears 
among us. Most of the critics for the American news- 
papers seem to be quite unable to write books at all, and 
those who actually essay the business commonly turn out 
to be windy pedants, like Krehbiel, or propagators of non 
sense, like Finck, with his praise of Massenet and his 
sneers at Richard Strauss. 

nrme*e 

The Morning Telegraph remarks very pertinently 
that this is the appropriate time for artists to dis- 
arm criticism. 

zemre 

Soon New York will be paying the fiddler again ; 

Heifetz’s first recital is announced for December 17. 


Why do old operas have to be made over, old 
symphonies retouched, and old violin music rewrit- 
ten. One cannot help wondering why the other 
arts do not seem to require the same sort of delicate 
attention? There is much in Milton that sounds 
archaic to contemporary ears. Has it ever struck 
any publisher to ask Rudyard Kipling to retouch 
Milton and adapt him into the nervous English of 
today? Or to get Mr. Bok to expurgate Chaucer 
and George Ade to soften the Chaucerian humor 
into something that would do for any ladies’ sem- 
inary? Similarly, Orlando Taft ought to put some 
of the newest sculptural discoveries into Michel- 
angelo’s “Moses,” and Charles Dana Gibson might 
get busy at Leonardo’s “Mona Lisa” and garb her 
in something like up-to-date clothes and bobbed 
hairdress. Of course, Shakespeare’s case has been 
attended to long ago, and we hardly ever hear him 
now as he intended himself to be heard. What did 
Shakespeare know about his own works anyway, in 
the light of what the controversialists discovered in 
them? And considering this whole subject architec- 
turally, does anyone suppose for a moment that if 
the Parthenon and the palace of Tiberius were to 
be rebuilt, exposed plumbing and elevator service 
would be forgotten? Let the work of artistic mend- 
ing go on. It is a period of reconstruction. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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22 
“ME” AND “IT” AND “THEY” 


There are artists, near artists and no-artists. 
Some of them succeed and some of them fail or 
half fail, yet few of them ever give any real thought 
to the psychology of the matter, their own psychol- 
ogy or the psychology of their audiences. 

Those who succeed seem to owe their success as 
much to the fact that they have a level head and 
common sense as they do to their musical talent, 
and those who fail very often fail because they lack 
these qualities rather than through want of musi- 
cianship. 

We critics (and near-critics) do see a lot of stu- 
pid and silly (and idiotic) things done in every win- 
ter’s season! We hold up our hands and our pens 
in holy horror at the foolish acts of the apostles of 
music, and ask ourselves sometimes: “Why on 
earth did he (or she) do a thing like that?” realiz- 
ing that, in more than one case, the dividing line 
between success and fajlure consists of just some 
such piece of cross-grained foolishness. 

And one thing that stands out prominently among 
these various three-star brands of foolishness is 
the confusion in the minds of these artists (if they 
have minds, which one sometimes doubts!) of “Me” 
and “It” and “They.” 

This confusion is indicated by what they play, 
how they play, where they play and when they play. 
Their programs—to begin with, what they play— 
ought not to be printed in terms of composition and 
composer. They ought to be printed in big, black 
type and have on them just one word written large 
enough to fill the whole of the square space usually 
occupied by the program. And that one word ought 
to be just “ME!” These artists have no thought 
either for the composers whose works they perform 
nor for their audience. Their one single all-em- 
bracing thought both on the stage and off is just 
“ME!” They consider their work in the light of a 
stunt, They are showing off, exhibiting themselves 
—not exhibiting the music they interpret, not try- 
ing to give pleasure to their audience, but just ex- 
hibiting themselves. They suffer from an inflated 
ego. They are megalomaniacs of the worst order. 

And then they wonder why they do not succeed! 
As if anything so heartlessly egotistical could pos- 
sibly succeed! They play things nobody wants to 
hear simply and solely because they think these par- 
ticular pieces include some element that will aid 
them in their game of personal show-off. They 
walk on and off the stage with a strut that says 
plainly: “Gaze upon ME!” They boast that they 
sing in a dozen languages, that they play this or that 
impossible technical exercise that the seriously 
minded virtuoso would not care to play because he 
knows it is not musical and will not give musical 
enjoyment to his audience; they hammer, pound 
and attitudinize; they make special arrangements 
of old familiar things so as to add to their difficulty. 
And in all of this they show plainly that they scorn 
the composer and the audience. They know but one 
god, the great god ME! 

That is one class—the worst class—and that they 
invariably fail is a most excellent proof that, if the 
artist is not always level-headed, the public always 
is, and such clap-trap conceit cannot get by. The 
other class, no less stupid, but greatly to be pitied, 
is the ignorant class that selects its programs out 
of a limited store for all sorts of reasons, except 
the only proper reason—what the audience will en- 
joy. This class is sometimes young and sometimes 
old. If they were just out of the school-room they 
might be excused, but they are often far beyond 
that in age, though perhaps not in knowledge. And 
when asked why they play or sing any particular 
list of works they give reasons that are almost un- 
believeable—every reason you could possibly think 
of except that they believe the pieces selected will 
give pleasure to their audience. 

And these reasons are always of a selfish nature. 
They always have for their ultimate object to point 
to the egotistical I, to make people think of the 
artist rather than of the pleasure they receive in 
listening to the work performed. And on top of 
that the artist will print posters and paste the whole 
town up with them stating that they are the greatest 
ever and comparing themselves with some other 
artists past or present who are evidently greater. 
They advertise unwisely, putting forth impossible 
claims, or else they do not advertise at all, with the 
idea that their light will shine in spite of the bushel. 

Ask them why they play or sing a program made 
up wholly of heavy pieces and they will tell you 
that they think it necessary to make an impression 
on the metropolis and on the critics. Ask them 
why they make up a program of light things and 
they will say that “personal success at a debut re- 
cital is so important!” Subsequently you may find 
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that they have in their repertory a lot of real music 
and you may take the trouble to inquire why in 
the world they did not use some of it. And they 
will tell you that “everybody uses those things.” 
Which means, being otherwise interpreted, that they 
think themselves either better, or, at least, different, 
from everybody. They seek out unknown works 
of the great composers, forgetting that, if these 
works are unknown it is because they are probably 
of an inferior quality, and seem to think that they 
are thereby showing superior merit and a deep 
knowledge of the composer’s work (always pointing 
to themselves, you see). They put one of their 
own compositions on the program and mark it “ded- 
icated to ’ naming some famous artist (who 
probably never heard of them). Or else they put 
on the work of some friend, not because it is good 
but for the sake of friendship. 

This is no plea for the public. The public can 
take care of itself. Nor is it a plea to the artists. 
It is just “remarks” addressed to those who need 
it; and those who need it will, perhaps, recognize 
themselves and try to become real artists, artists 
who have a message for the public and who are 
intent upon delivering that message. These latter 
may be conceited, they may think constantly of 
themselves, they may have an inflated ego (though 
it is greatly to be doubted), but they know that they 
cannot succeed unless they give real pleasure and 
real emotion to their audiences, and they give their 
whole and undivided attention to that. Let the 
failures and the near-failures just try that receipt 
once and perhaps they will be able to climb up a 
step on the ladder of success. 


dai ceases 


CLARK VS. BEUTEL 


Clark does not agree with Beutel. He believes in 
popular music, music for the people. Beutel does 
not. Beutel, in his series of articles recently printed 
in the Musica Courter, decidedly expressed his 
contempt for the ‘‘peepul”; he thinks they should 
be guided, should be fed with a spoon the musical 
medicine that is good for them and not asked 
whether they like it or not. Clark answers him. 
The answer, as well as the article, has been read 
and digested, and both of them have probably stirred 
up people according to their lights and ideals. For 
it cannot in the least be denied that many people 
will fully and entirely agree with Beutel, and just 
as many people will also fully and entirely agree 
with Clark. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, there are 
two sides to this question, and both sides are impor- 
tant, or would be if the question were practical, 
which it is not. For the people cannot be guided 
in their likes and dislikes either by Mr. Beutel or 
Mr. Clark, unfortunately! It would certainly be 
better for them if they could. Meantime, musicians 
will not take the matter very seriously. Musicians 
know that, with a little education, people soon grow 
out of an excessive liking for only popular music 
and gain some appreciation of music of a. better 
class, although only in a few cases a taste for what 
they call highbrow. After all, it is a matter of the 
expression of sentiments possible to the auditor. If 
the sentiments are too high or too complex they will 
not be understood, unless the person with the small 
brain has an expert musical knowledge and enjoys 
tlte thing from a technical standpoint only. It is 
absurd to expect vapid, foolish young people really 
to enjoy the sort of thing Mr. Beutel evidently thinks 
they ought to enjoy. They won’t. They like rag- 
time because it rags, and sentimental ballads because 
such things really do express—however much we 
may deny it—the feelings of such people—feelings 
neither deep nor high. 

But there is one important point in this: discus- 
sion. Mr. Beutel is quite right in calling attention 
to the fact that the taste of our children is ruined 
early in the game by the use of silly, sentimental and 
sloppy teaching pieces. There is a tremendous out- 
put and sale for such pieces, and they are all that is 
horrible. We cannot agree with Mr. Beutel that 
ragtime and “jazz” and piano players and phono- 
graphs and the other things he condemns are so aw- 
fully bad, because (whisper it) we like these things 
ourselves and-have been guilty of putting the latest 
“jazz” creation on our phonograph and of standing 
with a crowd of noonday loafers in the arcade of 
the Grand Central Station listening to the machine- 
made music of the piano player. (We caught Percy 
Grainger doing the same thing one day, and were 
proud of being in such good company.) We also 
plead guilty of liking detective and wild-west stories, 
like Edison, Roosevelt, Wilson and.a lot of other 
celebrities. (We like good company, you see.) 

Those things are harmless enough and serve to 
ease the set of nerves we use in dealing with high- 
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brow stuff. But the “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 
type of abomination is not harmless. Not by any 
means! It is just as bad as to feed our children on 
sugar instead of wholesome food. It is just as bad 
as it would be to teach in school silly, sloppy love 
stories instead of the three R’s. How reputable 
teachers can bring themselves to use such things is 
beyond our comprehension. It can only be assumed 
that they do not realize the effect they have on the 
minds of growing children. Those same teachers 
would not think of debauching the child’s mind with 
slushy stories, but they probably are blind to the 
insidious effect of music of the same type. 

This whole question of popular music and classi- 
cal music, of what people like and do not like, ought 
to like and ought not to like, is a mere matter of 
evolution, education and refinement. You can no 
more control the situation than you can legislate the 
people into morality. Shut one door and another 
will open. Take away the people’s “jazz” and “rag” 
and they will immediately find a substitute that is 
just as bad or just as good. Librarians say that if 
novels of a certain sort are taken off the shelves 
people simply take to buying them or, if they cannot 
afford that, to reading cheap magazine literature. 

The only solution is education, education both in 
home and school. And education ought to deal much 
more than it does with matters of taste. In many 
schools as at present conducted, while the child is 
being grounded in some useful things and a lot of 
useless things, a taste is being formed -unchecked 
for the lowest of art and the lowest of literature. 
As a Scotsman once said: “First destroy the evil 
books, then teach my child to read.” 

Tranquillity is what we most need, and what we 
seem least likely to get. Have you ever thought 
about it in that way? Why do people want lurid 
literature and lurid music? Because their minds are 
so constantly excited and wrought up that they can- 
not quiet themselves to the other sort. The twi- 
light hour bores them. A Beethoven adagio makes 
them fidgetty. They have got themselves keyed up 
to a “good time” or its equivalent. When teachers 
get to thinking about that and act accordingly, the 
present style of music will just naturally die because 
it will no longer express the normal feelings of our 
people. 

But, as Mr. Clark says, “Cheer up! Don’t 
worry!” Pope was right when he wrote his im- 
mortal declaration of faith: ‘Whatever is, is right.” 


SOME GERMAN PUBLISHERS 

If modern German music is not “coming back” in 
ex-enemy countries, the publishers of that music, who 
seem to ascribe this fact very largely to French 
propaganda, have no one to blame but themselves. 
American conductors who visited Germany last 
summer for the first time since the war, in search of 
interesting novelties, will attest the truth of the 
assertion that the German publishers seem to be in- 
spired by the principle so frequently enunciated by 
their militarists, namely “make the enemy pay!” It 
is a familiar fact, of course, that all exported Ger- 
man music is subject to a so-called ‘*Valuta-Zus- 
chlag,” an increase of two or three hundred per cent. 
on account of the depreciated exchange, which other- 
wise would permit foreign dealers to buy out Ger- 
man stocks cheaply and sell them at trémendous 
profits. That increase, insofar as it equalizes values, 
is justified, though of course the presumption is that 
a large share of this goes to the government—which 
must pay reparations to the Allies—in the form of 
taxes. But there is, in Germany, no fixed price for 
orchestral material. The system is based on the slo- 
gan “get what you can.” Hence America, supposed 
to be the richest country on earth, is made to pay 
outrageously. As an instance we know of a case of 
a new composition of one of Germany’s most famous 
composers. This composition is sold utright to Ger- 
man orchestras for 300 Marks, at the present rate 
of exchange about two dollars. The same composi- 
tion was sold for use anywhere in Holland at 300 
guilders, or about one hundred dollars. For one per- 
formance in America the material was loaned—not 
sold—for five hundred dollars, this being the first 
performance in the city in question. For each sub- 
sequent performance there the orchestra was to pay 
half of the same amount. From a conductor who 
afterwards performed the work in New York, with 
material already in his possession, the publisher also 
demanded five hundred dollars, offering the material 
for sale, with a limitation to New York City only, 
for seven hundred and fifty dollars. In other words 
Americans have to pay seven and a half times as 
much for the same article as a Dutchman, and nearly 
four hundred times as much as a German. 

This is a crass case, perhaps, but the principle is 
the same throughout. An American conductor de- 
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siring to play an old piece of Pfitzner’s, rarely per- 
formed, a piece lasting only a few minutes, was 
offered the material at the ‘exceptional price of 
$150.” No one in Germany would think of paying 
even 150 cents. It is always dollars, by the way, 
never Marks. And the curious thing is that the 
argument of the German business man against buy- 
ing American goods is that the exchange makes busi- 
ness impossible. They have no dollars, therefore 
they want an offer in marks! That may be true in 
most cases, but it is also certain that the German 
publishers who demand payment in dollars do not 
change those dollars into marks, preferring to keep 
sound “valuta” credits in foreign countries. The 
increases which they charge, therefore, escape the 
tax collector and do not assist Germany in filling 
its obligations. Not long ago the German industrial 
magnates generously oftered to assist the govern- 
ment in its reparat:on payments by placing at its dis- 
posal their foreign credits. The government seemed 
to consider the offer favorably, and immediately 
there set in a wild speculation in foreign exchange 
which sent the mark tumbling to less than half its 
value, aud made prices rise in consequence. This, 
of course, was glibly ascribed to the injustice of the 
Allies in their treatment of Germany. 

When talking about injustice, why not begin at 
home? At any rate the policy of the German pub- 
lishers is not calculated to improve relations, and it 
will certainly not hasten the retur® of some German 
music which the Allied and Associated Nations have 
learned to do without. The best German music, by 
the way, is not copyrighted. Conk 


é 
MORE CONCERT HALLS 

Some time ago we rose to remark that there were 
insufficient auditoriums in many communities in the 
United States for musical attractions of a certain 
sort, and suggested that this problem be placed 
before the business men of these communities in a 
purely business light, as a purely business proposi- 
tion. It appears that this suggestion has received 
favorable comment and has started the ball rolling— 
not a snow ball in a frost, but a thaw-weather snow 
ball, the kind that gets bigger and bigger and gathers 
ever more weight and force as it progresses. 

This is as it should be, and it is our sincere hope 
that the managers and artists themselves, who are 
most vitally and materially interested, will keep 
pushing it along until the problem reaches a favor- 
able conclusion. This can only be done by keeping 
close to the original plan as outlined by our earlier 
editorials. That is to say, every proposition that is 
offered must be of such a nature that it will appeal 
to the common sense of hard-headed business men 
“from Missouri” who must be “shown.” 

No plan for purely philanthropic halls or audi- 
toriums will ever permanently succeed in this coun- 
try except when built and endowed by individual 
multi-millionaires. Such auditoriums, when built by 
groups of men and women in a burst of civic pride, 
always go on the rocks when it is discovered that 
the same people have to dig down into their pockets 
year after year to keep them going. Ordinarily 
speaking, instead digging down year after year, 
they rent the hall to a moving picture show, and that 
is the end of its utility for concert and similar pur- 
poses. Even when halls are built to be used on week 
days for concerts, and on Sundays for religious 
services, they often come to grief owing to the 
conflict of interests or factional discord. 

One good plan is to include an auditorium in an 
office or studio building. With this plan may also 
be incorporated that of an elastic seating capacity 
so as to make the auditorium available for anything 
from a small recital to a political convention. Mov- 
able seats and double floors may also be added, 
that the place may house a ball, horse show or 
boxing bout. There are all sorts of possibilities, but 
never, so far as we know, have they been properly 
and consistently worked out so as to give the largest 
possible utility and the largest possible earning 
capacity. 

We have said before that it was “up to the man- 
agers.” We say again that it is “up to the managers.’ 
Nobody else is so vitally interested. Nobody else 
has the technical knowledge of their needs. Let 
them get together and procure an all-embracing 
design that can be submitted to the Board of Trade 
in every city where there is no such auditorium. 
Then they will be doing something. 

SALE OR EXCHANGE 

For Sale or Exchange: one basso, slightly dam- 
aged though capable of repair. Will sacrifice at low 
price for quick sale, or exchange for soprano saxo- 


phone in ee condition, or what have you? $.0.5S., 
care F. C, C., Aeolian Hall. (Advt.) 
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OPERA-HUNGRY GERMANS STAND IN 


LINE ALL NIGHT FOR SEATS 


Hope to D-own Economic Sorrows in Music—Some Startling Figures—New Waltershausen Opera a Genuine Success— 
Another Hungarian Fiddler—Favorite Baritone Says Farewell 


manager, Dr. Kar! Zeiss, and the incessant efforts of Bruno 


Munich, October 28, 1921.—Without a day’s intermission » Dr. 
Walter, is rising steadily. 


the Munich opera jumped from the summer festival straight 
into the regular winter season; it was really only a question of Tre WALTERSHAUSEN Opera a Genuine. Success 
changing locality from the Prinzregenten Theater to the Na- 
tional Theater. The opera hungry crowds—and the German 
is always hungry for opera—flocking to the latter is, at least 
in number, the same which populated the festival theater 
during the season of two months, comprising not less than 
fifty performances. Night after night the house is sold out 


One of the best and most striking proofs of the diligent 
and high class work done by our opera was the first per 
formance of a new three-act opera, “Die Rauenstemer 
Hochzeit” (“The Wedding at Rauenstein”), by Herman W. 
von Waltershausen, vice-director of the Munich Academy of 
Music, which was brought out within four weeks after the 
close of the opera festival. Waltershausen first gained fame 
through his opera, “Oberst Chabert,” which before the war 
was given on nearly all German—and a few foreign 
operatic stages. Since then Waltershausen’s art has under- 
gone a thorough change from the realistic and veristic al 
fresco style to the dominions of the absolute musical, of 
which, in its application to dramatic art, Wagner’s “Meister 
singer” represents the highest type. Of course I do not 
mean with this statement that Waltershausen is a slavish 
imitator of the Wagnerian style; he has, on the contrary, 
his own individual style, which, although footing on Wag 
ner, is the logical development of the so called legitimate 
form of opera including the application of modern musical 
technic and expression. He applies the leit-motif not as a 
literal repetition but in a more veiled sort of way, develop 
ing from the motive as prime invention an entire musical 
scene. He turns with evident success back to the narrower 
closed musical and scenic form. Periods of sixteen and 
thirty-two measures are to be met with throughout his finely 
worked score, and the psychic and dramatic action is always 
faithfully reflected in the instrumental part. His themes 
have profile and carry all the marks of a warm-hearted and 





EMIL SCHIPPER, 


operatic baritone, who leaves Munich for Vienna. 


to the last standing room, although the prices are about five 
or six times higher than formerly; seats for regular reper- 
tory performances without special attraction are sometimes 
being bought from curbstone agents at prices ranging from 
one hundred to five hundred marks. The Germans, tired 
of politics as they are, have indeed become opera mad, and 
are grateful for any sort of recreation which promises to 
make them—at least for a few hours forget the catas 
trophic fall of the mark and the corresponding rise of prices 
for the daily necessities following with deadly sureness in 
its wake. F or certé in operas for instance, “Meiste rsinger, 

“Walktre,” “Tristan,” and even “Lohe ngrin”—people begin 
to line up about midnight, patiently waiting for the opening 
of the box office until 10 o’clock the next morning. There 
is something touching in this craving for art; touching also 
is the fact that many of those who are now with untiring pa- 
tience striving for admittance to gallery seats were formerly 
counted among the well to do and that many of them were 
holders of high rate season tickets. 

SoME STARTLING FIGuREs. 





HERMANN W. VON WALTERSHATUSEN, 


And yet in spite of the enormous box office receipts our 
opera is working with a large deficit. The expenditures 
amount to eighteen millions, the receipts to about ten and a 
half million marks. From the former, four and a half mil- 
lion marks are needed for administrative functionaries, six 
millions for artists’ salaries, four millions for the technical 
workers and three and a half millions for the running ex- 
penses. These figures sound high, but the single individual 
partaking of these expenses has hardly more, if enough, 
for a bare existence. Our four conductors, for instance, 
draw salaries amounting in the aggregate to not quite a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks; two stage managers sixty- 
eight thousand; fifty-four solo members about one and a half 
million; the chorus of seventy-eight members, one million; 
the ballet of forty-four, half a million. One can easily 
extract from these figures the fact that the members of our 
opera are not bedded on roses, especially when the amount 
of work done by them is taken into consideration. More 
important than quantity, however, is the quality, which, 
owing to the considerate but | right regimen of the general 


vice-director of the Academy of Music in Munich, and sue 
cessful composer of the opera, “Die Rauensteiner Hochzeit.” 


highly cultured artistic personality. There is much piquancy 
and color in his harmonies and yet the system of fixed tonal 
ity is never lost sight of. The instrumentation is a master 
piece of tonal balance and most subtile polyphonic style 

Waltershausen was his own librettist, and he has a right 
to be that, for he is not only a man of the highest literary 
taste but also a real poet and dramatist. No wonder that 
students and practitioners are crowding his “lectures on 
dramaturgical art,” for he is indeed an authority upon this 
theme. His new libretto proves it 

There is much poetic romance in the work, which created 
honest enthusiasm among a large audience, and it was a 
decided success. The performance, under the excellent lead 
ership of Robert Heger at the conductor's desk, was of high 
quality. The chief roles were taken’ by Nikolai Reinfeld, 


(Continued on page 29) 





OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG ARTIST 
TO SING AT BISPHAM MEMORIAL 


The program of the David Bispham Memorial Concert will include the appearance of a young American baritone 
who, on this occasion, will make his New York debut under the auspices of the Musical Debut. Association It is fit 
ting that a young artist should have this opportunity at a time when a number of the world’s greatest artists are honoring 
the memory of the greatest American baritone. 


For the purpose of selecting this artist, a contest will be held at Carnegie Hall on Monday, Deceml» \ board 
of unprejudiced judges will select the winner. At this hearing the contestants will each sing but ( or aria. At 
a second audition those who have impressed the judges at the first trial will have the opportunity | ndering an oper 
atic aria, an aria from an oratorio and songs in three langu ages 

Besides the advantage of appearing on the program, the winner will receive a prize of $200, and later will have the 


of the Association 


opportunity of appearing in the musical centers of the country, under the auspices ociat 
Applicants must send their names to John Louw Nelson, director of the Assov ation, 819-25 Carnegie Hall, and 

enclose with the application the sum of one dollar, for which he will be given a student me mbership in the Association 

with all the privileges pertaining thereto. Each application must be endorsed by a musician of recognized standing. 
After the first of the vear the Association will select eight artists, singers and instrumentalists, who will be given 


the opportunity to appear under its auspices. 
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PARIS HAS SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 


IN LARGE NUMBERS THIS SEASON 


Miscellaneous Bits of News of Activities in the French Capital 


Paris, November 3, 1921.—There is to be no lack of 
symphonic concerts in Paris this season. The Lamoureux 
Orchestra at the Salle Gaveau, the Colonne at the Theatre 
de Chatelet, and the Pasdeloup Orchestra at the Theatre 
des Champs Elysées give their two to three concerts 
weekly. Now comes the announcement of a series of six 
concerts to be given at the Opera by a symphony orchestra 
formed and conducted by the celebrated Russian conductor, 
Serge Kussewitzky. Still another Russian conductor, 
hitherto unknown, M. Sazlawski, announces a series of 
fifteen symphonic concerts at the Gaumont Palace. 1 

A splendid Russian choir, composed of about fifty mixed 
voices, is giving a series of concerts at the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées, under the direction of M. Kibaltchisch. 

The elite of the Italian colony of Paris turned out to at- 
tend a strange concert given by the Société de Bienfaisance 
Italienne de Paris for the benefit of the Italian war suffer- 
ers at the Salle Dante, Avenue Hoche. About twenty selec- 
tions, all sung by Caruso, were played on a phonograph 
that was placed in the center of the stage together with a 
magnificent bust of the celebrated tenor modeled by his 
countryman, Renate Carvillani. 

The outstanding number on the program of the Pasdeloup 
concert on All Saints Day was the “Heroic Symphony” of 
Beethoven. Another number of special interest was the 
“Pour les Funerailles d’un Soldat,” a truly magnificent com- 
position by the late Lily Boulanger, winner of the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1914, one of the very promising figures 
in recent French musical history, who died in 1918 at the 
age of twenty-four. The organ part was played by the 
sister of the composer, Nadia Boulanger. The prelude of 
“Parsifal,” Magnard’s “Chant Funébre,” and Vierne’s 
“Marche Funébre et Triomphale,” for organ, trumpets, 
trombones and cymbals, completed the program. Rhené- 
Baton’s conducting of the orchestra was superb. 

Bouime, Jr. 

The revival of “Lh Petite Bohéme,” at the Theatre Mega- 
dor, is proving a great success. The work was first given 
at the Theatre des Variétés in 1905 during a season of 
operette. The libretto is by Paul Ferrier, and the subject is 
taken from Murger’s book, so dear, not only to Parisians, 
but also to lovers of romance the world over, “La Vie de 
Bohéme.” It brings in the characters of Rodolphe, Marcel, 
Schaunnard, Colline, Old Barbemuche, Musette and Mimi. 
The score is by Henri Hirschman and is full of melodies. 
The operette is given with a fine cast and is playing to 
capacity business. 

A new work by the young French composer; M. Albert 
Roussel, marked the Saturday concert of the Colonne Or- 
chestra, under the direction of M. Gabriel Pierné. The 
title of the work is “Pour un Féte du Printemps.” The 
music is light, refreshing and full of the spirit of the spring. 
Its orchestration is truly masterful. The work made a 
great impression on the audience. 

Not to be outdone by the Colonne, the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra, under the direction of M. Paul Paray, last Sunday 
presented a novelty by M. Ladmirault called La Prétresse 
de Koridwan.” The work is colorful but not very original. 
Later in the season it will be produced as a ballet at the 
Opera. 

Straictty Dress. 

With a single stroke of the official pen, slovenly dress will 
not be tolerated at the Opera any longer. Beginning Mon- 
day for the subscription performance, men subscribers in 
the boxes, orchestra and balcony stalls will have to don 
evening dress. During the war the same pen had banned 
the ceremonious dress. Now at the principal theater in 


Paris, noted in the past for the brilliance of the toilettes, 
the old customs are to be revived. Once more the crimson 
hangings and gilt and mirrored background of the magnifi- 
cent auditorium will reflect the gorgeous dresses and jewels 
displayed in the boxes, in the orchestra, and on the famous 
staircase. Paris dressmakers received the order with joy. 

Vera Janacopulos, the Greek soprano well known in 
America, is announced as the soloist for the first of the 
series of symphony concerts to be given by Sergei Kusse- 
witzky at the Opera. Among the soloists to appear on a 
later date is the American soprano, Ethel Frank. 


Oxp Story 1n New Dress. 

It happened to Pierre Lalo, son of the composer and 
musical critic of Le Temps, the Paris daily. He approached 
the entrance door of one of the principal concert halls 
where a symphony concert was in progress. As there is a 
strict rule of “Admittance forbidden during the playing of 
a number,” the lady attendant cautiously opened the door 
and hearing the “tuning up” of the orchestra refused ad- 
mittance. In vain did M. Lalo protest. When the rapping 
of the conductor with the baton produced a moment’s 
silence, the lady, recognizing her mistake, blushingly ad- 
mitted M. Lalo. “It sounded exactly like the music they 
just played,” was the lady’s excuse. 

A Mozart Revivat. 

Paris, November 9, 1921.—The event of the musical week 
in Paris was the revival of Mozart’s “L’Enlévement au 
Sérail” at the Opéra. The opera was first produced in 
Vienna in 1782 and in Paris, at the Lycée des Arts, Sep- 
tember 26, 1798. A truly magnificent production was pro- 
vided by Director Jacques Rouchet and the entire perform- 
ance showed the tmtiring efforts and loving care of that 
great Mozart “admirer, Reynaldo Hahn, who conducted the 
opera. 

As far as the cast i$’ concerned the Mozart opera exacts 
more than the resources of Paris’ first operat c institution 
can supply. In my opinion the only one who came up to 
the requirements of the delightful score was Mme. Ritter- 
Ciampi, whose lovely, flexible voice and pure style of sing- 
ing was well suited to the score. But I could not get 
away from the memories of our beloved Sembrich. The 
audience received Mme, Ritter-Ciampi wth great enthusi- 
asm and her success in the role of Constance was genuine. 
Mile. Remanitza sang the part of Blondine. She is a débu- 
tante and her performance left a great deal to be desired. 
The other principal, parts were taken by the tenor, Du- 
trix, and the basso, Gresse. 

At the height of his popularity the tenor Annseau con- 
tinues to be the chief attraction at the Opéra-Comique. 
His latest success is in the title role of Gluck’s “Orphée,” 
which was always sung by a mezzo-soprano. Annseau has 
a superb voice and his singing of “J’ai perdue mon Eury- 
dice” could not be surpassed (and hardly equaled) by any 
living tenor. 

André Benoist, the accompanist and representative of 
Albert Spalding, the American violinist, is in Paris. Mr. 
Spalding is scheduled to appear at the Salle Gaveau early 
in December. 

At the Grande Salle de l’Ancien Conservatoire a young 
Roumanian conductor will make his début before a Pari- 
sian audience. His name is George Georgesco, director of 
the Société Philharmonique of Bucarest. He will conduct 
the orchestra of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. 


THe Moperns WIN. 


A competition between ancient and modern violins took 
place at the Salle du Conservatoire last Friday. The con- 
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Lucile Kellogg, a soprano who sings with unusual 
clarity and beauty, gave a recital last night in Aeolian 
Hall. Her sureness of diction and phrasing offered 
an interesting evening to an audience that was ap- 
preciative of good singing. 


dramatic power 


Miss Kellogg exhibited much 
throughout the program which gave opportunity for 
much expressive utterance. Perhaps the best example 
of this was her rendition of “Elsa’s Dream” from 
“Lohengrin”; she sang the well known aria with a 
reverence that bespoke of love for the music. In fact, 
all through the evening Miss Kellogg seemed to en- 
joy her selections as much as the audience—which 


is saying quite a little. 


tesides the “Lohengrin” number, there was a series 
of shorter songs by Lully, Gounod, Handel, Schu- 
mann, Grieg, Borodine, Rachmaninoff, Grey, La Forge, 
Grainger and others. The most interesting of these 
were Borodine’s “Dissonance” and Grainger’s “Wil- 
low, Willow.”—N. Y. Morning Telegraph, November 
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test was organized by the Monde Musical and resulted in 
a decisive victory for contemporary violinmakers. The in- 
struments were played by Alfred Brun, professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire, with lights dimmed so as not to be 
able to distinguish the instruments. Afterwards a ballot 
was taken. The prize winning instruments included one 
by Aubrey of Mirecourt, one by Le Lyonnais of Nantes, 
and one by Bayeur of Montreal. Of the old instruments 
a Stradivarius and two Guadagninis won prizes. 

Prior to his sailing for the United States, where he will 
appear as guest conductor,. Vincent D’Indy appeared before 
the American Women’s Club at last Sunday’s concert given 
by the club. He was assisted by Mme. Blanche Marchesi, 
the soprano. 

WHAT THE ORCHESTRAS PLaAy. 

Madeleine Grey, soprano, appeared as soloist on the pro- 
gram of the Concerts Pasdeloup, on Saturday and Sunday, 
at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. She was very effective 
in “Chansons Canadiennes” by Emile Vuillermoz, but she 
was not equal to the demands made on her voice by the 
“Air d’Eros Vainqueur,” by P. de Broville. The novelty 
of the program was the “Danses,” the second part of the 
“Tryptique Symphonique,” by Paul Le Flem, the Breton 
composer. The work is interesting and depicts a popular 
fete in Bretagne. “Messidor,” by Bruneau, and the César 
Franck symphony made up the balance of the program, 
conducted by Rhene-Baton. 

The Lamoureux Concert at the Salle Gaveau Sunday 
afternoon gave the first performance of Georges Sparck’s 
“Nocturne.” It is a musical setting of a poem*by Charles 
Cros entitled “L’Archet.” The composer seeks and suc- 
ceeds in realizing the atmosphere of the dream of the poet. 

Madalah Masson, an Australian pianist, gave a concert 
last Monday evening at the Salle Pleyel, playing the 
Chromatic fantaisie and fugue of Bach, the César Franck 
symphony variatiogs, and d’Erlanger’s “Toccata.” Mme. 
Masson made a véfy fine impression. 


PRODIGIES. 

Two very talented children appeared within the last few 
days on the Paris stage. One, Mlle. Frigard, a young vio- 
linist, astonished her audience by her virtuosity. She is 
barely sixteen but appeared without the slightest timidity 
and gave a splendidly arranged program ranging from 
Handel and Bach to Schubert and Dvorak. Mlle. Frigard’s 
sureness of touch and purity of intonation are just as re- 
markable as is her extraordinary technic. Her audience at 
the Salle Gaveau was very demonstrative. 

The other prodigy is the ten-year-old Phili, who gave 
recitations at the Salle Erard last Saturday evening. He 
had the support of a-large orchestra under the baton of 
Francis Casadesus. Phili recites poems with perfect sim- 
plicity, showing surprising comprehension of the subject 
and exceptional interpretative ability. He recited works 
of La Fontaine, Prud’homme, Coppée and others. 

At the Gaité-Lyrique revival of “Boccace,” by Franz de 
Suppe, with the Parisian favorite, Marthe Chenal, is cre- 
ating quite a sensation. 

The most prominent representatives of the musical and 
business world of Paris gathered at the funeral of Alexis 
Rouart, the head of the great music publishing house of 
Rouart, Lerolle & Co., who died last week. 

THEODORE BAUER. 


Two Recitals for Moritz Emery 


On the evening of November 2, Moritz Emery, the pianist, 
and one of his artist pupils, Esther Bancroft, made a suc- 
cessful appearance before the Woman’s Club of Media, Pa. 
November 13 found Mr. Emery giving a fifty-minute pro- 
gram with Alice Baker Dickeson, violinist, at Strathaven 
Inn, Swarthmore, Pa. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, December 1 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. .Carnegie Hall 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening...... Carnegie Hall 
Amy Grant, opera recital, morning .......... Aeolian Hall 
Josef Press, cello recital, evening ........../ Aeolian Hall 
Marie Hertenstein, piano recital, evening...... Town Hall 
Friday, December 2 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon......... Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, evening. .Carnegie Hall 
La Forge-Berumen, noonday musicale......../ Aeolian Hall 
Percy Grainger and the Duo Art, afternoon..Aeolian Hall 
Bernardo Olshansky, song recital, evening....Aeolian Hall 
Biltmore Morning Musicale................. Biltmore Hotel 
Saturday, December 3 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon... ... Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening........... Carnegie Hall 
Ignaz Friedman, piano’ recital, afternoon....Aeolian Hall 
Phyllida Ashley, piano recital, evening...... Aeolian Hall 
Boris Saslawsky, song recital, afternoon........ Town Hall 


Sunday, December 4 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, piano recital, afternoon.Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon..Aeolian Hall 


Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon....Town Hall 
Monday, December 5 

Phoebe Jefferson, piano recital, afternoon..... Aeolian Hall 

London String Quartet, evening............/ Aeolian Hall 

Adele Parkhurst, song recital, afternoon...... Town Hall 

Michel Hoffman, violin recital, evening........ Town Hall 


Tuesday, December 6 
Magdeleine Du Carp, piano recital, afternoon. . Aeolian Hall 
Beethoven Association, evening......:......./ Aeolian Hall 
Marie Mikova, piano recital, evening.......... Town Hall 

Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera recital, morning, 
Ambassador Hotel 

Wednesday, D ber 7 

Elly Ney, piano recital, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Kathleen Parlow, violin recital, afternoon....Aeolian Hall 
Marie Stapleton Murray, song recital, afternoon. .Town Hall 
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oe 1 WHAT THE CRITICS SAY:— 

. pro- 

— He played with a FINE REPOSE OF STYLE, clarity of phrase, and an admirable tech- 
nique.—New York Herald. 

THE AUDIENCE LIKED HIM. Glazounov’s “Theme and Variations” was replete 
with excellent color and tonal effects—New York Evening World. 


THOROUGHLY VERSED IN THE TECHNIQUE OF HIS INSTRUMENT. 


—New York American. 


SKLAREVSKI HELD HIS AUDIENCE IN SPELL. As he played the music seemed 
to be of HISOWN UTTERANCE. He played magnificently —_New York World. , 


A SOUND MUSICIAN, sincere in his interpretations, clear and bright in‘his pianistic 
expressions. HE IS AGOOD STRAIGHTFORWARD PIANIST,—New York Sun. 


MANY DELICATE SHADINGS OF TONE, crisp, clear, SPARKLING RUNS, a 
fine singing tone in melodious passages and a NICE , RHYTHMIC SENSE. 
—-New York Evening Telegram. 


He is a thoughtful musician, with a CRISP TOUCH, and clever fingers. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


His art is of great merit in its sincerity—Newark Evening News. 


SECOND CONCERT IN NEW YORK—JANUARY °23, 1922. 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1922. 


Management 


Personal Address :— WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Hotel Hargrave, 8 East 34th Street, New York City 


all STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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PARIS IS WONDERFUL, SAYS MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ, 
BUT NOT TO BE COMPARED TO NEW YORK MUSICALLY 


In Brief Interview, the Contralto Describes the Metropolis as “Too Crowded” with Mediocre Performers—Art Means 


Everything to Her, and Religion—Spurns Matrimony 


r [ NHE half hour so graciously allowed by Marguerite 
D' Alvarez for a little chat with a MusicaL Courier 
representative, a day or two after her arrival from 

Europe and on the eve of her departure for Chicago to join 

the Chicago Opera Association, proved to be not only too 

short a period of time, but also one of the most delightful 
thirty minutes the writer ever has been privileged to enjoy 
as an interviewer 

From the moment the beautiful singer clasped the visitor's 
hand in a cordial welcome until'she accompanied her to the 
door, she claimed every moment of attention—real genuine 
interest and admiration. Whether thoughtful or gay, the 
magnificent D'Alvarez is at all times a magnet. Thoroughly 
wholesome, the singer shuns anything shallow or artificial, 
even when it comes to interviews 

When the writer's eye fell on a much more slender 
D)’Alvarez than of last season and exclaimed: “My, Mme 
D'Alvarez, but how much weight you have lost!” she smiled 
good-naturedly and replied 

“I do look much better, don't 1?” adding the next minute 
after she had explained that she had taken the cure “But 
it is you Americans who are to blame for it! You see, it 
remained for the New York critics to say that | was too 
fat. Oh, yes, they really did, when I came here first, 
whereas no one anywhere else, either in France, England 
or Spain, had said so. And,” with a twinkle in her lovely 
eyes, “as I loved you people, I took pains to lose some of 
that troublesome weight last summer.” 

At this point, strangely enough, Mme. D' Alvarez produced 
some delicious French chocolates and when the writer, in 
surprise, murmured something about their being fattening, 
she protested humorously “But they are only for my 
friends! You didn’t think | ate them, did you? No, I'm 
still dieting,” she laughed. Then the next minute exclaimed 

“What a smart hat you're wearing! But you American 
women are all so smart. Here everyone looks so chic, is 
that not so I think, however, that it is because the Ameri 
can women know hew to dress, while it is the Parisian who 
gives individuality to her clothes! In Paris”—she hesitated, 
as though something else had flashed into her mind. “Paris 

Paris,” she repeated, “is more wonderful than ever, but I 
wish she had more music 


? 


Paris WonperFuL, But 


“What do you mean, Mme, D’Alvarez?” 

As much as in New York! Do you know that you are 
living in the first city of the world? Musically, too!” 

“Yes, it seems all the great artists are here! The field, 
as a matter of fact, might be described as too crowded.” 

“You mean the mediocre performers?” she asked 

“Ves.” 

“And their presence means, perhaps, the retarding of the 
greater artists progress? By the way, have you ever con 
sidered how few great artists there are out of the countless 
number who sing? It would seem that when some people 
don't know what else to do, they aspire to become an artist.” 

“The talented ones f 

“That reminds me,” interrupted D'Alvarez, “that it is not 
always the talented ones who get ahead first L believe 
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good luck has much to do with some singers’ claim to 
success = 

“But your art means much to you—infinitely much, Mme 
D)’Alvarez?” interrupted the writer, fearing to wander from 
the subject of the interview. 

Art Means EveryTuina. 

“It means everything!” said the diva, her face in all its 
lovely seriousness bearing out her words. “I wish you 
could have witnessed the reception | received after my last 
concert in London. At its conclusion | signed almost three 
hundred photographs and shook hundreds of-+ hands, and 
yet the people did not seem satisfied. When J tried to make 
my way to my motor it was with difficulty. @deits excite- 
inent the crowd, standing in the rain, smashed the windows 
of my car, while several women tore off jewels and thrust 
them into my hand. This,” showing an emerald and diamond 
clasp on her string of pearls, “was a ring that was given 
to me, but I like it better as it is now!” 

“How wonderful it must be to realize that you and your 
voice can sweep people off their feet!” 

“But,” she answered simply, “when I see my audience so 
moved I never have that feeling of ‘Il have done this!’ No, 
I know it is my message! - And it is just for my message 
that I live.” 

“Your programs, I feel sure, Madam, reveal something 
of that!” insisted the writer. 

“I am glad you find it so, for I always try to arrange 
my programs so that there will be no persen present s« 
poor or so small who will not find something to please or 
benefit him. I sing, for that reason, every kind of a song 
It's the only way! 

“In England, however, a London critic objected to my 
singing what he called ‘the hackneyed’ song, *God* Shall 
Wipe Away All Tears’—that beautiful thing by Saflivan 
but I disagreed with him. It is too wonderful to be regarded 
as ‘hackneyed’ and my program would not be complete 
without just such a beautiful song.” 

Here the writer mentioned D’Alvarez’ deep religious 
devotion 

“Most people with Spanish blood in their veins are 
religious, don’t you think so?” she asked. “My religion 
is my comfort. We are put on this earth to serve our time, 
I believe, and I always feel that we should try and be as 
happy as we can, enjoying life unselfishly and spreading 
joy, peace and happiness to everyone around us. Sometimes 
I think that when I am old I should like to go into a cloister 
and give what money I may have to the poor.” 

Then D’Alvarez impressed the writer with the fact that, 
although she is so religious, she is nevertheless broad in her 
She loves life and everything about it that is whole- 
Above all, she adores country life. 


views 
some and human 


Fonp oF GEESE. 


“T had a beautiful time at my home in England getting 
acquainted with my geese !” 
echoed the amazed listener 

“Yes, and would you believe me that they are very well 
behaved animals? They walk in my front door and follow 
me all over the place, but never leave the slightest trace 
behind them. I am very fond of home life, too, but since 
my dear mother’s death, several years ago, something 
snapped inside of me. You see, she was everything to me! 
My mother and baby! I adored her and often I feel her 
presence about me and smell her sweet fragrance. She 
brought us up so carefully and we idolized her.” Mme 
D' Alvarez looked off over the housetops sadly, as she con 
fided some of these cherished memories. Then, turning her 
lovely eyes toward the writer, she added very softly: 

“No one who has adored her mother can ever do a bad 
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THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 


Robert Lowrey 


on Tuesday Evening, December 6, 1921 


The Plaza—Fifth Ave. at 58 and59 Streets 


MUSICAL CLUB 


announces a Recital by 


PIANIST 


at 


New York 





omnia NO. Vil, F MO sce ccvccvess ...Mozart 
(a) Allegro 
(b) Adagio 
(c) Allegro Assai 
CN CRONIED cosecccccccccsecrccsse 3ach-Stradell 
(a) Prelude 
(b) Cadenza 
(c) Fugue 
(d) Largo 
(e) Finale 


Tickets $2.20, including war tax. 











Programme 


Apply to Miss J. R. Cathcart, Pres., 27 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Plaza 5859 


LS re re MacDowell 
To a Wandering Iceberg................. MacDowell 
Scotch Poem ............ccccc ccc cueeees MacDowell 
OWT MIMMIOE 6 esis coved ccucacéacd conic MacDowell 
Etude, C sharp minor, op. 25, No. VII....... Chopin 
Two Nocturnes ......... Per eee ee Chopin 


(a) G minor, op. 37, No. I 
_. (b) G major, op. 37, No. II 
Fantaisie, F minor, op, 49...........0.e0eaee: Chopin 
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MARGUERITE D’'ALVAREZ, 


soprano, 


deed !"—a_ beautiful sentiment, beautifully expressed and 
revealing a beautiful character. These words will always 
linger in the writer's memory, for their truthfulness can 
never be questioned. 


SpurNnNs MATRIMONY. 


Later D’Alvarez revealed, perhaps, a little secret—that 
she had had an opportunity to marry a very estimable man 
last summer. She admired him tremendously, the diva 
confessed, but realizing that her art means more to her 
than anything human—that she is mother and wife to it and 
that she could not divide herself between a husband and 
her work—she decided not to embark upon the waters of 
matrimony—at least not just yet. pee, 


St. Paul’s Choir Gives “Stabat Mater” in Canton 

St. Paul’s Choir, of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Can- 
ton, Ohio, Ralph E. Clewell, organist and choirmaster, of- 
fered Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” November 6. The following 
soloists took part: Arthur Trimble, soprano; Glenn King, 
soprano; Ray Clewell, tenor; Thomas Ward, baritone. The 
church was filled to capacity, it being necessary to turn many 
away. The choir consists of fifty men and boys, and it is 
now rehearsing Dvorak’s “One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
Psalm” and Massenet’s “Narcissus,” to be sung in concert 
soon. 


Prokofieff an Expert at Chess 


“Practically all famous musicians and composers play 
chess,” Serge Prokofieff, the dynamic Russian pianist- 
composer-conductor, whose opera, “The Love of the Three 
Oranges,” is soon to be produced by the Chicago Opera 
Association, is quoted as saying in a recent interview in 
one of Chicago’s leading newspapers. Incidentally, Mr. 
Prokofieff was chess champion on the Aquitania coming 
from Europe a month ago. 


Mrs. George Bernard Sings Well 


Mrs. George Bernard (pupil of Samoiloff) sang a Mas- 
senet aria and some English songs recently at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria banquet of the Retail Credit Association and 
scored an emphatic success through her well schooled 
voice, fluent phrasing, musical style, and temperamental 
appeal. She has a lovely stage presence and an easy, as- 
suring bearing. 


Schelling to Play Shortly in Philadelphia 
Ernest Schelling, pianist, will be one of the artists to ap- 
pear in Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall’s series of morning musi- 
cales in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. His engagement is for December 5. In March he 
will be heard in Philadelphia again as soloist at two of the 
subscription concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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I SEE THAT 





Christine Nilsson died in Copenhagen on November 22 at 
the age of seventy-eight. 

Marcel Dupre has been made an honorary member of the 
Society of Theater Organists. 

Mme. Calvé, the French operatic star, will sail for America 
on December 15. 

About $12,000 was raised for the Verdi Home at the Caruso 
Memorial Concert at the Metropolitan. 

The Chicago Opera season in New York will begin on Janu- 
ary 23. 

Toscha Seidel is suing the Metropolitan Musical Bureau for 
$2,250 for breach of contract. 

Chaliapin will sing “Boris” at the Metropolitan on Decem- 
ber 5. 

Nicholas De Lipsky, brought here by Pavlowa, has invented 
a new method of changing scenes without the aid of 
curtain or darkness. 

A Mrs. George F. Murray claims that she is the daughter 
of Christine Nilsson and is suing for her fortune. 

Cecilia Guidar, soprano, will make her New York debut at 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, December 5. 

Serge Prokofieff is an expert chess player. 

Walter Damrosch’s lectures on Wagner’s “Ring” have 
proven to be most interesting. 

Mrs. Enrico Caruso presented the Metropolitan with a mar- 
ble bust of her husband. 

Ida Geer Weller made a successful debut in Philadelphia on 
November 10. 

Eugene Bernstein gave a reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Selinsky. . 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Louis Graveure has left for his first concert tour under the 
management of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


W. Henri Zay’s book on “The Practical Psychology of Voice 


and of Life” is in its second edition. 


Effa Ellis Perfield will give a demonstrafion with children 
at the Waldorf-Astoria this week. 

—_— oe completed his Pacific Coast tour on Novem- 

r 18. 

Paul — has been made Cavaliere Ufficiale by the King 
of italy. 

Mildred Graham gave most of the flowers she received at 
her New York recital to the Fox Hills Hospital. 

Audrie Rubanni, coloratura soprano, has returned to the 
concert field. 

Harriet Ware is occupying the studios of the late David 
Bispham. 

The Fletcher-Copp Method of Music has been introduced 
in the public schools of Akron, Ohio. 

Viola Peters, pupil of Helen Norfleet, won a prize at the 
American Conservatory of Music, Fontainebleau. 

Lynwood Farnam has begun his series of Monday evening 
recitals at the Church of the Holy Communion. 

Claude Warford has resigned as accompanist of the 
Euphony Society. 
Edwin Grasse’s organ transcription’ of Liszt's “Les Pre- 
ludes” was played twice within twenty-four hours. 
Blanche Camp’s new song, “The Passing Storm,” was sung 
at a recent Women’s Professional League meeting. 
George €. Williams, of the Ithaca Conservatory, was a 
visitor in New York this week. 

Victoria Boshko is appearing in concert with Chaliapin. 

Fred Patton is booked for seventeen engagements this 
month. 

Mana-Zucca will leave soon for Miami, Fla. 

Geraldine Farrar will sing a new role—Anita in “La Navar- 
raise”—at the Metropolitan next week. 
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Marie Sweet Baker, dramatic soprano, is booked for many 
engagements during the 1921-22 season. 

Modern Russian songs form the latest addition to the Musi- 
cians’ Library, published by Oliver Ditson. 

In Munich they stand in line through the whole night to 
buy opera seats in the morning. 

Artur Schnabel, the Viennese pianist, will sail from Ham- 
burg on December 10 for America 

Many musical celebrities have attended Elena Gerhard’s 
New York recitals. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will be the guest of honor at a re- 
ception tendered by the woman’s committee of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 

Nelson Illingworth leaves for the West next week to fill 
concert engagements. 

Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan’s Springfield recital was 
transmitted to thousands of auditors. 

Cecil Fanning will sing in Bruch’s “Cross of Fire” with the 
Hartford Oratorio Society, January 24. 

Felix Weingartner is writing a book of memoirs. 

A Seminary for Composition has been founded in Vienna 
under the direction of Arnold Schénberg. 

The American Debut Association offers a fine opportunity 
to a young American baritone. 

It is reported that Eugen D’Albert has just been married 
for the sixth time. 

Nina Tarasova will give her first recital of the season at 

the Town Hall on December 20. 

Elizabeth C. Conley makes a specialty of teaching English 
diction to foreigners. 

The Cornish School of Seattle now is located in its new 
building. 

Sousa and his Band are again on tour and scoring their 
usual success. 

Cecil Arden was the first singer in America to present “La 
Coppa,” from Puccini’s “Edgar,” arranged for concert 
by Buzzi-Peccia and orchestrated by him. G. N 








HEMPEL CAPTURES LANSING, MICH. 


Jenny Lind Concert in Costume Wins the Soprano an 
Ovation 


Lansing, Mich., November 26, 1921.—Lansing citizens 
enjoyed a wonderful concert Friday evening in the Prud- 
den Auditorium when Frieda Hempel gave her Jenny 
Lind concert in costume. This was the second number 
on the Philarmonic Course and nothing to equal the per- 
formance has been given here in some time. Coenraad V. 
Bos, the pianist, pleased all with his excellent accom- 
paniments, and Paul Fritzie, the flutist, was also fine. 

Mme. Hempel’s delightful personality, as well as her 
magnificient voice, captured the entire audience at once 
and even after repeated encores all were loath to give 
her up. An interesting feature was the presence of Nanny 
Nathan among the listeners. She has reached the age of 
ninety-two years and was present when Jenny Lind gave 
her first concert in Stockholm, Sweden. Mrs. Nathan 
is a native of Stockholm and possessing a very good 
memory recalls vividly the first appearance of Jenny 
Lind, and her talk with Mme. Hempel told some intensely 
interesting things of Jenny Lind’s early life and her 
training for the concert stage. Another eager listener 
was Phoebe Haze, who heard Jenny Lind give her first 
concert in New York, of which last evening’s performance 
was an exact repetition. Mme. Hempel declared she was 
very pleased to meet these splendid “old” ladies. 

Eight of Lansing’s prettiest young girls acted as hon- 
orary ushers. They were attired in lovely gowns of 
various shades and carried shepherd’s crooks to which 
Swedish’ and American colors were attached. They dis- 
tributed the souvenir pictures of Hempel, and at the 
close of one of her pleasing numbers presented Mme. 
Hempel with two exquisite old-fashioned bouquets. Mme. 
Hempel is, from now on, a true favorite of all Lansing 
music lovers. M. K. 


$3,800 in Prizes Offered 


The National American Music Festival Association will 
offer $3,800 in contest prizes at the 1922 festival, to be held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., from October 2 to 7. The money offered 
will be divided as follows, Dr. A. S, Vogt, of Toronto, and 
Dr. Tertius Noble of New York, being the adjudicators: 
Young artist contest—in voice, piano, violin............. see $450 

All competing musicians must be born in North America; 

they must perform American-born composers works; vocal 

numbers must be sung in the American language. Each con- 

testant is allowed ten minutes and may choose the numbers 

they wish to perform. The winners in each division will re- 

ceive $100 and the second chosen winners $50.” 

Church choir contest-—‘For Western New York............ $300 
All choirs entering this contest are required to sing two num- 
bers—one accompanied, one unaccompanied. Numbers sung 
to be selected from works of composers born in North 
America, 4s 

Church quartet contest—‘For Western New York’’.......... $100 
All quartets entering this contest are required to sing two 
numbers—one accompanied, one unaccompanied. Numbers 
sung to be selected from works of composers born in North 
America, ‘ 

Male chorus—open competition—‘‘National”.............. _. «$1,500 
This contest is for male choruses located in North America. 

The personnel of each must contain not less than fifty (50) 

voices. Two numbers must be sung—one accompanied, one 

unaccompanied. The two numbers to be sung in this con- 

test must be selected from works of composers born in North 

America. The prize money divided $1,000 to the winning 

chorus and $500 to the second choice, 

Mixed chorus—open competition—‘National’”’............. _. -$1,500 
This contest is for mixed choruses located in North America. 

The personnel of each must consist of not less than sixty 

(60) voices. Two numbers must be sung—one accompanied, 

one unaccompanied. The two numbers to be sung in this 

contest must be selected from the works of composers born 

in North America, The prize money to be divided $1,000 

to the winning chorus and $500 to second choice. 


According to the prospectus sent out, all directors of com- 
peting organizations entering the contest will present a list 
of accompanied and unaccompanied numbers, which in his 
opinion possess sufficient merit to be used in a contest of 
this kind. On the list submitted the director will indicate 
with an (X) the accompanied and unaccompanied num- 

t he prefers. When all lists have been submitted, the 
two numbers receiving the high vote will be designated Con- 
test Numbers, and all directors will be notified. All organi- 
zations entering the contest must do so not later than Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1922. Directors will be notified of the chosen num- 
bers not later than February 15, 1922. 

For further information regarding the various contests 
address A. A. Van de Mark, American Music Festival, 223 
aware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GUNSTER “TAKES HIS PEN IN HAND.” 
Tenor Occupies Leisure Moments Dashing off Clever Cartoons. 


Frederick Gunster, in addition to being a busy singer, has taken advantage of some leisure time to develop another of his 

artistic talents, as evinced by the accompanying cartoon in which he caricatures himself singing one of the Negro Spirit 

uals which have won him considerable fame. Like the late Enrico Caruso, he takes delight in drawing the laugh on himself, 
when not caricaturing some of his colleagues. 








During the recent season of the Pavlowa ballet in New 
York a scenic novelty was introduced that won a sensational 
success both with the public and the press. Stated in simple 
and general terms, this consisted of a change of scene with- 
out a change of scene—which anomaly is neither a play on 
words nor an impossibility, however absurd it may sound. 





PAVLOWA INTRODUCES A SCENIC NOVELTY TO AMERICA 


Nicholas De Lipsky, Brought Over Here by Her, Invents a New Method of Changing Scenes Without Aid of Curtain 
or Darkness 





MUSICAL COURIER 






change the entire scene completely without raising or low- 
ering a single curtain, without shifting a single wing, with- 
out any steam curtain or darkness. One moment you have 
one scene, the next moment another scene altogether differ- 
ent, and nothing has taken place but a change of light. And 
even the change of light is scarcely appreciable. Certainly 





INTERIOR TRANSFORMATION SCENE, BY NICHOLAS DE LIPSKY, 
for the “Greenwich Village Follies.” 


It was introduced into the new ballet scene “Dionysus,” 
with music by Tcherepnine and choriography arranged by 
Ivan Clustine. Anna Pavlowa played the principal role, 
assisted by Laurent Novikoff and a large corps de ballet, 
and the work was an instant success, both owing to the 
beauty of the dancing and to the mysterious attraction of 
the scenery. 

The change of scene takes place in full sight of the audi- 
ence, and there was, upon each occasion, an audible gasp of 


it is not so pronounced that you would notice it unless your 
attention were called to it, because each lighting seems to 
belong inseparably to the scene to which it belongs. 

The Musicat Courter, wishing to keep its readers in- 
formed of every step in the progress even indirectly con- 
nected with music, questioned, “How is it done?” and put 
the same puzzle up to the director of the Pavlowa Ballet, 
Mr. orek. Mr. Hurok showed himself exceedingly oblig- 
ing. He said: “Come behind. I'll introduce you to the 





EXTERIOR TRANSFORMATION SCENE, BY NICHOLAS DE LIPSKY, 
for the “Greenwich Village Follies.” 


astonishment and a murmur of people asking each other 
what had happened and how it was done. We are all of us 
accustomed to scene shifting in the old way—quick changes 
made either with the aid of a steam curtain, or darkness, or 
just a crude raising or lowering of drop curtains and « 
shoving back and forth of wings. That is done every Os 
and, crude, though it is, it is often better than a long wait 
such as we are unfortunately accustomed to in the Shake- 
speare plays and in operas of the old school, like “Aida.” 

But now, thanks to the skill and inventive ability of Nich- 
olas De Lipsky, a young Russian artist, all of this difficulty 
has been obviated. Mr. De Lipsky has made it possible to 
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man who did it, and he will show you how it is done and tell 
you all about it.” 

So we went behind, through mysterious doorways and 
narrow aisles filled with scenery and property of all sorts, 
bunches of lights and wires, hanging ropes, and all the 
strange maze of mechanical apparatus that goes to make 
up the unseen side of the stage artist’s work. There Mr. De 
Lipsky was sought out—and very busy he appeared to be, su- 
perintending the production, getting the lights just right, 
testing out colored screens, and making sure that the effect 
from in front would perfectly conceal the mechanical side 
of his art. 

But he was able to spare a moment for a hasty explana- 
tion, and issued a very cordial invitation to visit his studio, 
where the work was planned out and experiments tried lead- 
ing to new effects and enlarged possibilities. This invita- 
tion was eagerly accepted, but our curiosity was too great to 
admit of waiting for that more intimate meeting, and an 
examination of the Payvlowa scenes soon brought about a 
partial understanding of the secret underlying this magic 
and lovely change. Under the glaring white light necessary 
to the stage mechanics it was evident that every portion of 
this scenery had been twice painted. There were two pic- 
tures, apparently one on top of the other—though we under- 
stood from a subsequent explanation that none of the paint 
is transparent, and that the two pictures are really side by 
side and interlocking, and that some of one picture actually 
belongs to the other. 

Under this white light none of the colors looked either 
natural nor possible. They were thin, pale, indefinite, curi- 
ously impersonal sort of colors. From the contours you 
could imagine that part of the work would represent the 
sea and part of it a rocky glade, but any idea of the finished 
appearance of either the one or the other it was impossible 
to get. Until, of a sudden the glaring white lights were 
turned out and in their place lights of a vivid, penetrating 
red. Then, as suddenly, the one scene entirely disappeared 
and the other scene came out in all of its perfect detail. 
Then the red lights faded slowly out and were replaced by a 
mysterious, deep blue—and simultaneously the one scene 
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ANNA PAVLOWA AND NICHOLAS DE LIPSKY 








faded out and the other scene took its place. Curiously 
pone no vestige of either scene remains while the other 
is being used. With the changing color of the light the 
whole of one scene is blotted out and the whole of the other 
scene appears. 

A call at Mr. De Lipsky’s studio showed numerous in- 
teresting details of the method of experimentation and the 
development of the plan. He has a number of miniature 
stage sets, about two feet wide, and lights so that he can 
obtain whatever effect he desires. He also has sheets of col- 
ored celluloid which one either holds before the eyes or 
places right over the experimental pictures. He has cards 
of plain color which disappear when seen through different 
colored screens or lit with different colored lights. He has 
paintings which represent a cloudless, sunlit landscape under 
one light and a storm scene with heavy clouds under an- 
other. He has night scenes which become daylight scenes. 
He has Roman temples which become modern interiors. 
Most remarkable of all, he has a picture of the Times 
Building close up and seen from the East Side under one 
light, and the same building at a distance and seen from 
the West Side under another light. By shifting the lights 
he makes you walk five or six blocks up town and from 
Broadway to Seventh avenue. It is all very interesting and 
amazing, and opens up to the imagination unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. De Lipsky was “discovered” by Mme. Pavlowa and 
Mr. Hurok in London. They were immediately impressed 
with the importance of his inventions and his skill in carry- 
ing them out, and brought him to America. Since coming 
here Mr. De Lipsky has done this one ballet scene for Pav- 
lowa and is preparing others, and has staged a prologue to 
“Peter Ibbetson” at the Criterion Theater and a scene for 
the “Greenwich Village Follies,” which is here reproduced. 
In looking at the accompanying photographs it must be 
borne in mind that both of them are made from the same 
scenery. Nothing whatever has been changed or shifted 
except the color of the lights by which they are illuminated. 
So remarkable is the practical ‘effect that Mme. Pavlowa is 
reported to have said that it was a new inspiration for her. 
It opens up to her new artistic possibilities, permitting her 
to merge quickly from gay to somber mood with both moods 
in perfect keeping with the scenic effect. 


Gruen Scores as Accompanist and Soloist 


When Rudolph Gruen appeared in Antigo, Wis., recently 
the News commented upon his playing in the following 
manner: “Rudolph Gruen, pianist, displayed his remark- 
able technic and suppliness of wrist movement in his solos, 
and as an accompanist demonstrated his sureness of touch 
and complete accord with the artist with whom he played.” 

The Kansas City, Mo., Journal, after his appearance 
there on October 11, said this: “An excellent accompanist 
is Gruen and his solo capabilities are well defined. His 
Chopin is sharply accented yet with dulcet moments, and 
the Schubert-Tausig Marche Militaire was clear cut and 
bracing.” 
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One of the Most Grateful of Southern Songs of 
Recent Years. 


DE SAN’MAN’S SONG 


By HOWARD D. McKINNEY 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
our new heroic tenor, who was both dramatically and vocally 
perfect as Lenz; Julius Gless, whose rich bass voice was 
well adapted for the role of the somewhat sinister Dietz, and 
Nelly Merz, who acted the part of Wendela with warmth, 
although her vocal rendition showed serious flaws. 
SMALL GuNs FiriNe. 

Munich’s concert life is in full sway again, but here, if 
anywhere, one begins to feel the effect of the newly budding 
friendly relations with America. The “big guns” are getting 
scarcer and scarcer, for many of them have already crossed 
the herring pond; othe rs are announcing “farewell concerts” 
before their start for the promised land of the luring 
“Valuta,” among them one of Munich’s favorite singers, 
Maria Ivogiin, one of the sweetest voiced and most perfect 
coloratura sopranos imaginable, and Elly Ney, the pianist, 
who, as cable reports claim, has already found a warm wel- 
come in New York. 

SCHIPPER SAYS FAREWELL. 

Emil Schipper, the most wonderful voiced baritone I have 
heard since the glorious days of Scotti at the Metropolitan, 
has also given his farewell recital. He, however, is not— 
at least not yet—taking the big stride to America, going 
instead to Vienna, where he has a most flattering engagement 
at the Opera. His going means a serious loss to Munich, 
which in the future will only hear him as a “guest” now and 
then. Schipper, a gi iant in stature and voice, is not only a 
fine type of opera singer but also excels in songs. His fare- 
well concert, given as a matinee in the large Volkstheater, 
which was crowded with an enthusiastic audience, was a 
triumph to the singer such as Munich has seldom witnessed. 

Stitt ANOTHER HUNGARIAN FIDDLER. 

A young violinist, Edith Lorand, proved in recital to have 
purity, beauty and sensuous sweetness of tone, also mar- 
velous technic of fingers and bow arm. For the rest this 
young girl artist has quite a personality of her own—racial 
temperament (she is Hungarian by birth), breadth of feel- 
ing and a power of emotional expression which seems almost 
incredible in one so young. In her two recitals she played 
the Bruch E flat major concerto, the sonatas in E minor by 
Thuille and in E flat by Richard Strauss, pieces by Corelli, 
Pugnani and Sarasate. An unspeakable and indefinable 
charm emanates from her playing, that certain “something” 
which always proves itself elusive as soon as one tries to 
put it into words. Some also call her a “phenomenon;” I 
say she is the born violinist and a rarely endowed great artist 
to boot. ALBERT NOELTE. 


Guests Entertained at Dudley Buck’s Studio 

Dudley Buck received a number of guests at his studio, at 
50 West Sixty-seventh street, for an hour of music with 
his pupils, Ella Good and Leslie Arnold, on the eve- 
ning of November 22. He added to the interest and im- 
portance of the occasion by delivering a lecture on voice 
and voice teaching that was so full of erudition and common 
sense that it amounted to a valuable lesson for the many 
students who had the privilege of hearing it. 

It would be quite impossible within the space allotted to a 
news item to give any idea of the ground covered by Mr. 
Buck in his talk. He dealt with the entire subject of voice 
culture from the standpoint of its problems and their false 
solutions by incompetent or insincere teachers; he outlined 
the changes that have taken place in the methods of voice 
culture since early times; he insisted upon natural and 
common sense methods, and upon voice training leading 
properly up to a point where the pupil should learn to use 
all of his God-given powers in a normal manner, which, it 
appears, the untrained singer does not do. Some of the 
talk was of a highly technical nature, chiefly interesting to 
singers and students of singing; but much of it was notable 
for its breadth of vision and could not fail to hold the at- 
tention of any one interested in music, even the amateur 
with ljttle technical knowledge. 

The musical part of the program consisted of a number 
of songs by Mr. Buck’s artist-pupils, Mrs. Good and Mr. 
Arnold, and a better argument in favor of Mr. Buck’s 
methods and the truth of his theories could not have been 
found. The interest of the audience was manifested by 
the close attention that was paid both to Mr. Buck’s lecture 
and to the offerings of his pupils. There was hearty ap- 
plause, and several encores were demanded. 


United Neighborhood Houses Offer Five Prizes 


The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses of New York, with offices at 70 Fifth 
avenue, announces five prizes for the best Peace song, the 
best song lyric on “Peace,” the best one-act play, the best 
community pageant, and the best spring festivz al. 

\ silver cup is offered for the best song on “Peace,” one 

voice part. The composer is not restricted as to choice of 
lyric. He may use a poem already written or may collabor- 
ate with another aspirant or may write his own lyric. The 
winning song will be sung in unison by groups of settle- 
ment children at the spring festival to be held in May in 
New York City, under the auspices of the United Neighbor- 
hood Houses. Another silver cup is offered for the best 
lyric song on the same subject. The contest closes February 
1, 1922. The judges will be: Ida Reman Friedenberg, Eva 
Gauthier, A. Walter Kramer. Rubin Goldmark, Henry 
Hadley, Hulda Lashanska and Mrs. Ned Kauffmann, chair- 
man of the Prize Song Committee. 
_ Three prizes of $100 each will be given in a contest clos- 
ing March 1, 1922, for the best one-act play, community 
pageant and spring festival, on any subject. Those having 
an elevating constructive idea will, however, be given pre- 
ference. The committee reserves the right to withhold 
the prizes should the manuscripts be below the required 
Standard. The manuscripts should be sent by registered 
mail, the author’s return registry receipt to be considered 
sufficient acknowledgement. 


Elly Ney’s Triumph in Atlanta 


The International Concert Direction has just received 
the following telegram: “Elly Ney recital for Atlanta 
Music Club a triumph. Packed house gives ovation. Press 
comments declare her the greatest pianist ever heard -in 
Atlanta.” (Signed) Nan Stephens, Concert Director, 
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‘“‘There is Only One 


Marguerita Sylva— 


and we never can hear her enoug 


Underwood & Underwood 


When Marguerita Sylva sings, eye, ear and taste alike are satisfied. The 
critic who said, “There is only one Marguerita Sylva” expressed what 
many others have thought—that this great singer’s special claim to pre- 
eminence in the concert field depends not so much upon her personal 
beauty, ability to arrange a striking program, splendid voice and perfect 
stage presence, as upon a rare and unanalyzable blend of all, into a unique 
personality which has no equal for charm and distinction on the American 
concert stage today. There is only one Marguerita Sylva—and her con- 
certs are memorable events. 

(For instance, so successful was her opening concert with the New York 
Mozart Society that she has been re-engaged for two subsequent con- 
certs during this present season.) 


Manager: Harry H. Hall Gabrielle Elliot, Associate 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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TENOR MARTIN, OF THE CHICAGO OPERA, BLAMES 
CONDITION OF ROADS FOR PART OF THE H. C. OF L. 


American Singer, His Latest Tour Completed, Prefers to Discuss the Poor Condition of American Highways in the Middle 
West Than to Go Into Detailed Reports of His Recent Concert 


For the purpose of interviewing Riccardo Martin, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, a reporter of the Mu- 
sicaAL Courter met him at one of the downtown restaurants 
in Chicago, where, while partaking of an excellent luncheon, 
the following conversation took place: 

“So you have returned from a very successful fall tour, 
under the management of Harry and Arthur Culbertson?” 

“Yes. During the month of October I appeared in seven- 
teen different cities, giving as many different recitals. Al- 
though I sang in concerts with all the leading orchestias in 
the country and have appeared in recitals in many communi- 
ties under the management of Charles W. Wagner, I may 
call this my first transcontinental tour. Of course, being 
especially fitted as an operatic tenor, I did not know how I 
would take throughout the country as a recital giver, but 
allow me to be my own press agent for a second and to tell 
you that people were just as happy to hear me as I was 
happy to sing. I like concert work greatly. 

“What sort of program did you give your audience? 

“Oh, a little of everything that is good. I generally start 
my program by singing in German a Wagnerian operatic 
aria; then a group of French, Italian and American songs, 
sandwiched between five or six operatic arias. I also sing 
in Italian some Russian songs which I have translated my- 
self into Italian, and some German songs translated into 
English. I had to make my own translations, as translators 
generally are not musical.” 

“So you are a translator, too? What other accomplish- 
ments can I mention to our readers?” 

“I love to compose and I spent part of the summer writing 
a short symphonic poem. As a matter of fact, I started to 
be a composer when only ten years old; T then arranged a 
Beethoven string quartet, and the regret of my life is that I 
was not allowed to play the piano when I was a boy. Now 
in my ‘olden days’ | am practicing piano about three hours 
per day.” 

“Are you satisfied with your manager?” 

“Yes, indeed! The Culbertson boys are wonders. I will 
probably fill over sixty concerts this season, and if my time 
was not secured for several months by the Chicago Opera 
Association, they say they would have given me at least 120 
concert appearances, in which no doubt I would make much 
more money than I do with the opera, but the opera still 
holds a firm grip upon me. I love opera, and especially now 
I enjoy singing the operatic roles.” 

“You must have done a lot of traveling in the last few 
months / gf 

“Yes, thousands of miles, jumping all over the country, 

but I am accustomed to jumping, having been eighteen times 
across the continent and having made _the trip twice in a 
motor car—once from New York to San Diego and once 
from New York to Seattle, motoring every inch of the 

way. Speaking about traveling, it is a pity that there are 
not in this country many Federal highways built by the 
Government. A few weeks ago when the railroad strike 
was impending, I was hoping that the railroad employees 
would really go on a strike if it would have shown the Gov- 
ernment how poor the roads are in this country. It had 
been said that we were prepared for the strike—that motor 
transportation was ready to supply the entire nation with 
food and mail service. Those who issued the statements 
must have known little about the real condition of affairs, 
nor did they travel extensively through the roads of Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska and the Dakotas, not to speak of Minne- 
sota or Wyoming. The motor truck service would have 
failed, because we have no roads outside of a few Eastern 
States and the much talked of Lincoln and Dixie highways. 
Had the strike taken place, it would have shown the people 


at large how bad our roads really are and how lacking in 
direct cross continent roads we are. If the Government 
would build new roads it would put an end to two evils at 
once—that of impossible motor transportation and that of 
unemployment, The road should be built by the Government 
and not left to States or cities, towns or villages. The Gov- 
ernment should have a department and a secretary elected 
at the head of the highway, bridges and public works. He 
should see that trunk lines were built all over the country. 
He would know that in Wyoming and Nevada there are no 
good roads. The Secretary of War also should be interested 
in good roads if for no other purposes than strategical 
moves. Think of it. It took twelve days from Detroit to 
New York, during the war, for motor trucks to bring ma- 
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$13.00 to be pulled out of the mud by the power of two 
horses, two mules and two cowboys. Look at the next pic- 
ture, in which you would think I was navigating on a lake 
instead of motoring through one of this country’s so-called 
beautiful highways. Look at the next picture. You would 
think I was plowing through a field of corn instead of 
motoring through one of those beautiful highways found in 
the state of Wyoming. Look at the next picture, in which 
I had to build my own road and then finally got stuck once 
more in a road that looked more like a marsh than a public 
highway. Then look at the difference of this picture taken 
on reaching the Pacific Coast. Look at that road, on which 
my machine could go fifty to seventy-five miles an hour 
had I desired to pay a fine for going at that speed. Better 
roads would also be a blessing for prolonging the life of 
machines and tires. Personally I have no axe to grind, as 
I have no machine at the present time, but when you think 
of states such as Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, among the 
richest in the country, having the worst roads imaginable, 
then something ought to be done. On my recent tour I had 
occasion to take a few outlooks while passing rural districts, 
either on the train or motoring, and I noticed the unspeak- 






terials between the two cities. If the roads had been such 
as we find in California and some of the Eastern States, 
the trip could have been made in two days. I am not a 
strategist, nor a road builder, nor even an engineer, but I 
know my subject and could speak on it for many hours. 
Americans are great business men, but not in building high- 
ways for transportation. They speak about lowering the 
price of commodities. Prices would come down like an 
avalanche if roads were in better condition, as it would 
take no time for a farmer to bring his wares to the railroad, 
where now it sometimes takes days. I know of an instance 
where a farmer, motoring to the nearest city and taking six 
days to sell some of his wool, while his son went to an East- 
ern port and reached Liverpool practically in the same time 
that the father reached his point of destination. What is 
the result? We have to compete with our English cousin 
at a disadvantage.” 

“It seems, Mr. Martin, that you have made an extensive 
study of railroad building?” 

“Why not? Look at the pictures that I have right here 
on hand. These little kodaks were taken on one of my 
transcontinenta! tours. Look what I had to contend with. 
Let us take the little picture taken on the thirteenth day of 
the month, thirteenth running day out from New York, 
thirteen miles from the nearest town. I had in my pocket 
$13.00 to get to the nearest town and I had to pay that 
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RICCARDO MARTIN, 


the tenor, on a recent automo- 
bile tour, during which he 
claims he found the roads in a 
deplorable condition. 









able conditions of our roads. I then made up my mind that 
my hobby hereafter would be talking to newspaper men 
about these conditions and I would much prefer not to have 
said anything about myself or my work, as I think I can 
accomplish better things for the people at large by helping 
the cause for building new roads than in telling you what 
the people said about my singing, or what I think about it 
myself.” 

“Don’t you want to tell me a little more about yourself, 
Mr. Martin?” 

“No, but I can tell you much more about rural roads.” 

“No, thank you, though you are most interesting. The 
Musica Courter is devoted to music, and as you refuse to 
speak on, that topic, I will ask you to allow me to go on 
my way.” 

“Very well, but come over to my apartment at the Con- 
gress Hotel, where I will play for you my symphonic poem, 
which is as yet in manuscript form.” 

After a few minutes’ walk, we reached our destination 
and had the pleasure of hearing a remarkable new contribu- 
tion to the orchestra, from the pen of one of America’s best 
known singers. Furthermore, it afforded the reporter an 
occasion to take exception to one of the statements made 
earlier in the afternoon by Mr. Martin to the effect that he 
was no pianist. His playing refuted his own assertion. 


Grasse’s Remarkable Demonstration 


Edwin Grasse’s recital at Aeolian Hall, November 19, was 
indeed remarkable in the fact that he appeared as violinist, 
playing with authority and musicianly effect; as organist, 
playing his own transcription of Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” the 
symphonic poem which has been famous for half a century, 
and as composer, a field in which many competent critics 
believe his greatest future lies. It was an altogether re- 
markable demonstration of ability and many sidedness, and 
made one marvel at what may be accomplished by one who 
is deprived of sight, but blest with love of, and ability in, the 
greatest of all arts—music. 


“The Open Door” Benefits Atlanta University 


At Carnegie Hall, on November 22, “The Open Door,” a 
pageant commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Atlanta 
University, for fifty years an open door for the negro youth 
of America, was given under the capable direction of. Alice 
Holdship Ware. There was a large audience. While the 
cast was purely an amateur one made up of colored folk, 
the idea of the pageant, nevertheless, was an excellent one, 
and the negro melodies and plantation songs were a delight 
to listen to. 


Guilbert and Grainger Guests of Honor 
The officers and directors of the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement have issued invitations to a reception to be held 
at the home of Mrs. Benjamin Prince, president of the 
school, at 44 West Seventy-seventh street, New York, on 
Sunday evening, December 4. The guests of honor will be 
Yvette Guilbert and Percy Grainger. 


George C. Williams in Town 
George C. Williams, of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y., was in New York this week, his 
friendly spirit and genial smile making him a welcome 
visitor. 


U. of I. Has New Music Director 
The faculty of the University of Illinois has sent our invi- 
tations for the exercises of induction of Prof. Frederick B. 
Stiven as director of the School of Music on December 15. 
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“MODERN RUSSIAN SONGS,” EDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN, 


PROVES VALUABLE ADDITION TO “MUSICIANS’ LIBRARY” 





Oliver Ditson Company Issues the Work, Which Is Most Complete in Every Detail, and Thoroughly Interesting 


From Alpheraky to Wihtol—that is the range of the two 
volumes of Modern Russian Songs that have just been 
added to the Oliver Ditson Company’s splendid Musicians’ 
Library. From Alpheraky to Wihtol—and in our ignorance 
we must admit that we had never heard either of Alpheraky 
or Wihtol. In between, however, there is a long list which 
includes everybody that one ever heard of in Russian music 
—Arensky, Balakireff, Borodine, Cui, Dargomijsky and 
Glinka (the two fathers of modern Russian music), Gretch- 
aninoff, Ipollitoff-Ivanoff, Kalnnikoff, Liapounoff, Medtner, 
Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubinstein, 
Stravinsky, Taneieff, Tschaikowsky, Tcherepnin, Vassilenko, 
and a few more of less renown. It is, in the first place, 
quite the most comprehensive collection of Russian songs 
yet issued in the English language. (The sub-texts are 
sometimes German, sometimes French.) And in the second 
the editor, Ernest Newman, has seemed in numerous cases 
purposely to seek out lesser known or quite unknown, though 
fine, songs of the composers, so that there is a large element 
of novelty in the long list. 

As usual, the Ditson house, in seeking an editor, put its 
finger upon the man best suited to the task—in this case 
Mr. Newman. The volumes open with an introductory 
essay by him on “The Russian Song,” short but full of 
meat, aS one pregnant paragraph will prove. “Russian 
popular song has often a curious monotony of phrase,” 
he writes, “as if -the idea in the singer’s mind were an 
obsession, as if the complete giving up of the soul to the 
one feeling had almost numbed ‘the faculty of speech. It 
is with this monotony, this hammering on the one idea, 
that Moussorgsky and the other writers of the song of 
social sympathy, as we may call it, make their most poig- 
nant effects.” Very true—and it is also true that this very 
monotony, of which Mr. Newman speaks, may become very 
monotonous indeed in a Russian program of any length. 
Evidently the editor has felt this, because the collection of 
songs is widely varied, songs in which this monotonous folk 
element does not enter, being skilfully distributed between 
the real “caviar” numbers throughout the volumes. Take, 
just for instance, the Borodine songs. “A Dissonance” is 
pure Schumann, while “The Sleeping Princess” is just as 
surely Russian. 

There are things for every taste and for every purpose, 
including some fine recital songs quite unknown and unused 
here, which many a singer will be glad to find and add to 
his repertory. What could be more brilliant and effective 
than Gretchaninoff’s “The Siren” (a song that takes some 
singing, as the phrase goes); more delicate in sentiment 
than Rachmaninoff’s “To the Children,” which John Mc- 
Cormack has been using, with his usual good taste; more 
adapted to exquisite interpretation than Tcherepnin’s “Dark 
Now Are the Candles,” or more sure to bring a round of 
applause from a recital audience than Sachnofsky’s “Spring,” 
a real shouter? Then if any singer wants the perfect en- 
durance test, let him try Moussorgsky’s “Darling Savishna,” 
which has forty-seven consecutive measures (5/4 time) in 
each one of which five quarter notes are written for the 
voice, without one single rest of any sort. This para- 
graph only gives a meagre idea of the treasures stored in 
the two volumes; they are truly indispensable to contem- 
porary singers and of the greatest interest to all who love 
music for itself, without following it as a profession. 

Printing and binding are uniform with other volumes of 
the Musicians’ Library, in the same fine taste as before. 
The bd@oks are to be had either in cloth or paper. There 
are, at the beginning of each volume, the short biographical 
sketches of. all the composers represented which are so 
valuable for reference. (Mr. Newman, by the way, does not 











MARION LOVELL. 


The dedication to Ada Soder-Hueck on the above photo- 
graph of Marion Loveli reads as follows: ‘“‘With much love 
and appreciation for the miracles you have wrought by your 
marvellous artistry and never-failing personal interest.” 
This is a glowing tribute to the New York vocal teacher's 
inspiring personality and vocal art, which has helped so 
many young singers to get a sound foothold at the beginning 
of their careers. Miss Lovell made a very favorable impres- 
sion both with the public and the critics at her debut here 
on October 17 at Aeolian Hall. A bright future has been 
predicted for the young singer. (Apeda photo.) 








appear to know much more about Alpheraky than we do, 


though he is stronger on Wihtol.) Also there are por- 
traits, eight in each volume, some of them being faces we 
never gazed upon before, for Russia has been, up to very 





ERNEST NEWMAN 


recently, a closed land in music as in everything else. In 
issuing these new volumes the Ditson Company has been 
true to the high standard it has set for itself in the Musi- 
cians’ Library, and incidentally has contributed something 
really valuable to the world’s decidedly limited knowledge 
of the treasures provided by the great masters of Russia 
when they turned to the small form in composing. 

H. O. O. 


McCormack Sings Before 3000 in Akron 


John McCormack made his appearance in Akron, Ohio, 
on November 16, when he sang at the first Windsor-Poling 
concert in the Armory . The impression. the genial tenor 
made may best be gauged from the few selected lines taken 
from the press-the following day: 


Every seat filled, the stage crowded the walls lined, over three 
thousand souls listening intently to every syllable, watchful, ab 
sorbed in every change of expression. The voice died away to a 
breathless whisper. Over three thousand breathless souls thundered 
their approval again and again, and yet again until the stalwart 
singer began another ballad. John McCormack singing “Mother 
Machree,” a simple song of the heart sung from the heart of a 
singer with a voice of burnished gold, It has always been so and 
always will be so; the heart rules. 

How did McCormack sing at this first Windsor-Poling concert at 
the Armory Tuesday evening? Like an Irishman, like an Italian, 
like a Frenchman, like an American, like a superb artist, like a 
god! Whatever he touched was made glorious, That is also true 
of the audience, for he touched every heart and made it more glori- 
ous, The lyric John McCormack dared to be as dramatic as any 
singer ever dared, and he of Irish ballad fame stood forth as heroic 
as a Sigfried.—Press. 

Three thousand people packed every nook and corner of the armory 
last evening and went away with a glorious feeling of satisfaction 
after having heard John McCormack, the great Irish tenor, sing. 
That each and every one was thrilled by his marvelous voice was 
proven by the thunderous applause which greeted each offering and 
by the insistent demand for two and three encores, 

_It would be superfluous to offer a criticism on McCormack. His 
rich tenor voice, as everyone knows, possesses a strength and clear- 
ness that cannot be rivaled.—Times. 





In a song recital at the Armory Tuesday night John McCormack 
proved that he is something more than a spokesman of Irish lyricism. 
“His return from the antipodes in fuller and richer voice than ever 
is but a reminder that the whole world has united in the endorse- 
ment of this unique artist.” 

The huge auditorium was filled to its capacity, many secured seats 
on th» stage, while others standing, lined the walls. 

It is true he can take an Irish song, either an ancient, half-tra 
ditional ballad, or a modern art song and sing it perhaps as no 
minstrel of his time. But here is also a world artist, an interpreta 
tive singer who has absorbed the living consciousness of other races 
than his own. 

He was trained in his early days under rigorous Italian masters 
and it might not be forgotten that his early triumphs were in the 
different fields of #rench and Italian operas. At heart, however, all 
the strange and wild poetry of his own people is constantly slum- 
bering within; and whatever song he undertakes, that intrinsic poetry 
comes to the surface and colors with his own personality whatever 
he may interpret. 

Mr. McCormack’s voice is one of thrilling beauty and sweetness, 
and he has power to sing with that abandon of emotion which all 
seems so real and vivid. It would appear that this faculty has 
helped the great Irish tenor to a leading place in the hearts of the 
posaie, One admires his beautiful tone quality, but it is this spark 

neath that enables him to fire his hearers with something of his 
own genuineness and enthusiasm.—Beacon, 


Matinee Musical Club Arranges Concerts 


The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia presented its 
first program of the season in the ball room of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford on the afternoon of November 15, when the 
music was provided by the Rich-Kindler-Hamman Trio, 
assisted by Mary Merklee, soprano; Ruth Lloyd Kinney, 
contralto, and Mary Miller Mount, accompanist. Novem- 
ber 29 was the date for the second concert, the program 
being presented by Luigi Boccelli, the blind baritone, as- 
sisted by the Matinee Musical Club Chorus and orchestra. 


300 Hear Effa Ellis Perfield 


About 300 musicians, school teachers and music teachers 
formed the audience for the talk on Musical Pedagogy 
given by Effa Ellis Perfield at the Hotel Plaza job 
Mrs. Perfield talks as only one who knows her subject 
can, and expresses spontaneously and effectively, under the 
inspiration of an audience filled with interest such as 
greeted her upon that occasion. 


Rubinstein Club Engages Anderson Artists 


Mrs, William Rogers Chapman, president of the New 
York Rubinstein Club, has engaged two Anderson artists, 
Phoebe Crosby, soprano, and Mildred Bryars, contralto, for 
January 21, 1922, as a result of the gratifying success ob- 
tained at the Maine Festival last month. 


DECEMBER 
SCHEDULE 


FRED PATTON 


“The King of Baritones” 
—N. Y. Mail 





lst —YONKERS, N. Y. 
2nd —FLUSHING, N. Y. 
4th —PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
6th —NEW YORK 

8th —NEW YORK 


(N. Y. Symphony Orchestra) 

Alberich, Donner & Wotan in “Rheingold” 
excerpts 

Wotan’s “Farewell” & “Fire Charm” from 
“Valkyries” 


9th —NEW YORK 


(N. Y. Symphony Orchestra) 
(Same Program) 


12th—HAMILTON, ONT. 


“Songs of the Fleet” 


13th—OTTAWA, ONT. 


Ottawa Symphony Orchestra 


14th—OTTAWA, ONT. 


Ottawa Symphony Orchestra 


16th -NEW YORK 
18th—BOSTON 


Handel & Haydn Society 
“Messiah” 


19th—BOSTON 


Handel & Haydn Society 
“Messiah” 


20th —WASHINGTON 


Oratorio Society 
“Messiah” 


21st —WASHINGTON 


Oratorio Society 
“Messiah” 


26th—NEW YORK 
27th —-WORCESTER 


Oratorio Society 
“Messiah” 


28th—NEW YORK 


N. Y. Oratorio Society 
“Messiah” 





Exclusive Management 
Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SEATTLE 


(WASH.) OPENS NEW BUILDING 


The Dream of Nellie C, Cornish Realized, and Now a New Building, Complete and Modern in Every Detail, Commands 
an Imposing View Over Puget Sound 


It was something more than the opening of a great school 
this fall when the people of Seattle and of the art world in 
general, invited to see the new building of the Cornish 
School of Seattle, Wash., wandered spellbound through its 
corridors and studios This was a dream come true—in its 
realization having all the characteristics of real dreams, 
built on a hilltop, glistening in beauty, happy in its perfec 
tion, 

Seven years ago Nellie C. Cornish established her school, 
in which was to be taught drama, music, dance, with two 
teachers, twelve students, two studios and no capital. This 
was on an upper floor of a business building. ‘Today, over 
looking Puget Sound and facing the westward mountains, 
stands this school in its new building, inspired by the arts 
of which it is a fitting temple, and reminiscent, in its sim 
plicity of line and beauty of coloring and restrained decora 
tion, of early Italian architecture, albeit thoroughly Ameri 
can in spirit. The building is three stories high; there is 
a faculty of fifty men and women, a staff of twenty-three 
executives, and an enrollment of more than 1,000 students, 
many of whom are from out of town. There are in reality 








Florence Lang 


Soprano 


Press Comment: 


The Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Wednesday, March 10, 1920. 
By W. L. Hubbard. 


Miss Lang possesses a soprano voice 
of good range, light and pleasing in 
tonal quality, and used with good 
command of its resources and with 
excellent understanding of what con- 
stitutes good style in song interpreta- 
tion. The tone is flexible, responsive 
to shading and coloring, and the dic- 
tion clear, exact and unlabored. 

Her forte is the playful, the graceful 
and the poetic. W. L. Hubbard. 


Concert Management 
ORA LIGHTNER FROST 
839 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 





four schools under one management—those of music, the 
dramatic arts, languages, and dancing. 

The first floor of the school is devoted to the School of 
the Theater, and includes the Little Theater and the re 
hearsal hall, besides the library, reception hall, study room 
and the administrative offices. On the second floor are 
twenty-three studios, used for the instruction of vocal and 
instrumental music and for oral expression work. There 
are four large dance studios on the third floor, built with 
resilient floors, in the best modern method, with showe r baths 
and dressing rooms adjoining. At the west end of this 
floor is the apartment of Miss Cornish, the director. 
Throughout the building, in the corridors and in the stu- 
dios, is the joyous spirit of youth at work, and everywhere 
is the atmosphere pervading a place in which many are en- 
gaged in the same endeavors. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE THEATER. 

For the past two years instruction in the School of the 

Theater has been in charge of Maurice Browne and Ellen 





NELLIE C. CORNISH, 


founder and director of the Cornish School, Neattle, Wash. 


Van Volkenburg. The work of these two in staging plays, 
in stage lighting effects and in dramatic interpretations—in 
New York, with Greek productions at the Century Theater ; 
in Chicago, as founders and directors of the Chicago Little 
Theater, and in Seattle at the Cornish Little Theater—has 
placed them among the foremost in their profession in 
America. In their repertory company, which has played at 
the Cornish Theater this past summer and fall, are profes 
sionals who assist in directing and instructing students of 
the School of the Theater. This instruction includes work 
in play-acting, play-staging, conducting of rehearsals, dra- 
matic reading and puppet producing. This last course is 
given by Miss Van Volkenburg, who was the first to in- 
troduce puppets to the American public, and who has a large 
repertory of puppet plays which she has given. Advanced 
students of the school participate in the plays which are 
given, and which range from the impressively beautiful pro- 
ductions of Paul Claudel’s “The Tidings Brought to Mary” 
and Arthur Davison Ficke’s “Mr, Faust,” both of these in 
their first American production, to one-act plays, both com- 
edy and tragedy. 
Tue Facutty. 


Calvin Brainerd Cady is at the head of the normal course 
of the School of Music; Boyd Wells is associate director of 
the Cornish School and dean of the piano department ; 
Jacques Jou-Jerville has charge of the department of voice; 
Francis J. Armstrong of violin, George Kirchner of cello, 
and Eleanor Nordhoff Beck of harp. The teaching work of 
Miss Cornish is devoted to children’s 
classes. 3esides the students’ re- 
citals given in the theater, there is 
ensemble playing, chorus singing, or- 
chestra practice, lectures on music 
and allied subjects, and thorough 
training in theory. There is also for 
students of this school the opportu- 
nity of meeting visiting artists and 
others interested in the intellectual 
activities of the day. 

The School of the Spoken Word, 
of which Margaret Prendergast Mc- 
Lean is at the head, includes much 
interesting work in training the 
speaking voice and the body, public 
speaking, recitals and pantomime. 
Mrs. McLean and her assistants, 
Lydia Fonnesbeck and Melcena La 
Follettee, are all graduates of the 
Leland Powers School in Boston. 

Tue Scnoor or THE DANCE. 

During the recent Pacific Coast 
tour of the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Antonio Scotti, knowing of 
the work being done at the Cornish 
School by Mary Ann Wells, head of 
the School of the Dance, who has 
charge of the ballet work, sent word 
that he must have a ballet in readi- 
ness for his arrival in Seattle. Un- 
der the direction of Miss Wells and 
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also of Adolph Bolm, the great exponent of.the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet, who was a visiting instructor at the 
school, a ballet of twenty-four dancers was assembled within 
two weeks, and joined the Scotti company on its arrival in 
Seattle, continuing with the company for the remainder of 
its Western tour. Signor Scotti has written enthusiastic 
letters to the school expressing his satisfaction with the 
dancers and their work. Working in Miss Wells’ depart- 
ment are Clara Damrosch Seymour, who has recently re- 
turned to this country after study with the Duncan School 
in Switzerland, to take charge of the Greek dancing in the 
school; Genieve Taylor,«who teaches folk and gymnastic 
dancing, and Johanne Utne, of Christiania, who teaches cor- 
rective gymnastics. 

The Cornish School, ever since its establishment, has been 
considered as a civic institution of Seattle and a center of 
the art interests of the community. Many distinguished 
artists who have visited the school have declared that there 
is no other institution like it in the country, including, as it 
does, the teaching of various arts, and the equipment not 
only for offering every teaching advantage to its students, 
but also for including the public in its art interests through 
their attendance at lectures, recitals, plays and receptions. 
There is a Cornish do rmitory for out of town students. The 
school has become a treasured possession of the Northwest, 
and even of the entire country. 

Among the recent visitors and visiting teachers at the 
school are Theodore Spiering, the violinist; Adolph Bolm; 
FE, Robert Schmitz, the French pianist; George Barrére, 
conductor of the Little Symphony; Arthur Davison Ficke, 
the poet; Ruth Chatterton and Henry Miller; Birdice Blye, 
the pianist; Sergei Klibansky, vocal teacher, and Mary 
Aldis, the poet 


Maier and Pattison Booked for Charleston 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will include Charleston, S. C., 
in the itinerary of their first Southern‘tour in March. They 
will play there on March 15 in the course of the Musical 
Art Club, of which Ella Isabel Hyams is manager. The 
Southern part of this tour will begin in St. Louis on March 
3 and 4, when the pianists will be soloists with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. Later they will give recitals in New 
Orleans in the Philharmonic Course; in the Montgomery 
Concert ew in Montgomery, Ala.; at Winthrop College, 
yr Hill, , and at Fassifern School, Hendersonville, 
N. Mr. Maize will give one of his concerts for young 
picts 


Tarasova’s First Recital This Season 
Nina Tarasova, interpreter of Russian folk songs and bal- 
lads, will give her first recital of the season on Tuesday 
evening, December 20, in Town Hall. She will present for 
the first time several groups of songs entirely new to this 
country which she has garnered while in Europe this past 
summer. 


Roselle (N. J.) to Have Ballad Concert 


Frederic Warren is to present a ballad concert on Tuesday 
evening, December 13, for the Women’s Civic Club of 
Roselle, N. J., with the following artists: Mrs, Farrington- 
Smith, soprano; Frederic Warren, tenor; George Rauden- 
bush, violinist, and Francis Moore at the piano. 


Axman and Shuk at Town Hall 
Gladys Axman, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be assisting artist at Mr. Shuk’s concert at the Town Hall 
on the evening of December 12. 
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REAL SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS IS 
TAUGHT AT RAWLINSON STUDIOS 





Portland Exponent of Dunning System Evolves Novel Scheme 
for Teaching Children Great Principles 


Rumors havmg reached the New York office of the 
Musica Courter of the arrival in the metropolis of that 
very successful teacher of the Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Study for Beginners, Jessie L. Rawlinson, it 
became the pleasant duty of the writer to meet her. Mrs. 
Rawlinson hails from Portland, Ore., where she occupies a 
high position in the musical life of the city, so naturally 
the first question was re garding her reception in New York. 

“Why, I just love your city,” she declared with an enthusi- 
asm which bespoke the sincerity which prompted it. “I 

came expecting to stay only two weeks, and now—well, I 
joa really know when I will be able to return to the Coast, 
for I’ve promised to conduct a Dunning class here. I al- 
ways enjoy doing that, but it will be rather hard to miss 
my wonderful Christmas party.” 

‘And when I had looked my wonder, she continued: 

“You see, I am a Dunning teacher, and although I am 
only instructing teachers in that method just now, for a 
number of years I taught little children, and that was the 
way the Christmas parties started. The first year I gave a 
party for my little pupils, which I am frank to confess was 
very muc h of a fizzle, in my own estimation. 

“The children came for a few minutes in their limousines, 
guarded by nurses, looked frankly bored, and soon departed 
for other parties, where they repeated the performance of 
looking bored and went on somewhere else. Of course I 
wasn't able to give them any presents that their little pam- 
pered lives did not already possess. That night I resolved 
never to let that happen again, and it didn’t. 

“The next year, about the middle of November, I called 
the children all together and told them we were going to 
do something: different at Christmas. They were to give a 
party for some poor little boys and girls who had never had 
the privileges they had enjoyed. The children were de- 
lighted and began planning with an enthusiasm which knew 
no bounds. That is one wonderful thing about children— 
they are whole hearted; there are no half-way measures 
about them. They were asked to bring all their discarded 
toys and books, and these things came until there seemed to 
be no end of them, and my house began to look like a toy 
emporium. 

“IT soon found out that the grown folks were as enthusi- 
astic as the youngsters and did everything they could to 
help. We had planned to have all the ice cream and candy 
the children could eat, and when I went to order the ice 
cream and the cones and the man learned what it was all 
about, he immediately asked that he be allowed to give the 
ice cream and the cones as his own contribution to the 
general fun. And when the toys were all there, we had 
wrapping parties to which the grown-ups were invited and 
worked with a will. 

“Through the help of a friend of mine who does much 
social service work in Portland, and from various other 
reliable sources, we were able to find about fifty children 
who were really needy and deserving of all we could do for 
them. And so generous had my youngsters been that we 
were able to give five gifts to each guest. There was a book 
for each, a doll for each little girl, and a similar toy suitable 
for each boy. In addition there was candy enough to make 
them sick, I’m afraid. 

“IT had asked my youngsters to arrive early and not to 
wear their best clothes. They promised faithfully to watch 
and see that none of their little guests was allowed to sit 
or stand alone for a minute, and that each one was kept 
supplied with all the candy he or she could eat. And how 
they did keep their promise and what a good time they all 
had! Nobody stayed away and nobody seemed to ever 
want to go home. Not only did the children have a good 
time, but the grown-ups came and seemed to enjoy them- 
selves quite as much, if less boisterously. 

“And these poor little kiddies! They evidently thought 
they were in fairyland and felt a little bewildered. Before 
doing up the packages I had carefully ascertained each 
youngster’s age, circumstances, and did my best to prepare 
the package which would be most welcome. My prayers 
were answered, for ever so many came to me after opening 
the parcels and told me solemnly that it was just what they 
had been hoping Santa Claus would bring. 

“One little girl did not open her bundle when the others 
did, but held it tightly clasped in her arms. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dear?’ I asked her. ‘Aren’t you 
going to open the package and see what’s in it?’ 

“‘Oh, no, not until I get home,’ she replied. 
mother to be with me when I open it.’ 


‘I want 


Sut aren’t you curious to know what’s in it?’ I re- 
turned 
‘‘Oh, yes. But I know there’s a doll; I can feel it, and 


I can wait until I get to mother to see the other things.’ 

“All of us hated to see the end of that party—and some of 
us didn’t see the end of it for several days, for gobs of 
candy were always popping up after we had thought we had 
thoroughly cleaned up. And the memory of it and the joy 
we got out of it lasted throughout the year, so that my 
little youngsters can hardly wait for the ‘Party’ when it 
begins to near that season.” 

It is safe to predict that the lessons—and what greater 
lesson can be learned than that real living is generous 
giving ?—taught at the Rawlinson studios will never be for- 
gotten by those children. And as Mrs. Rawlinson assured 
me that the idea was not copyrighted, what an opportunity 
for other teachers to give pleasure to some poor children, 
infuse the great principle of living in the lives of their 
pupils, and at the same time obtain a happiness which is 
beyond price. H. R. F 





English Diction Taught to Foreigners 


Elizabeth C. Conley has hada unique idea and has had 
the skill and vision to carry it out in.a way that has spelled 
success both for her and for those with whom she has 
been associated. Her idea has been to teach English diction 
to foreigners residing in America—to make it possible for 
them to do things in the way of pronunciation which some- 
times seem impossible. She does not teach English in the 
ordinary sense of the word at all. What she does is to 
give her pupils, all of whom are prominent and successful 
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people, a grasp of the finer shades of the language and 
especially of its pronunciation, which few teachers are able 
to give. Her work has been so remarkable and so indi- 
vidual that she has received news items and write-ups in 
many of the prominent magazines and newspapers of the 
East. Among her pupils in the musical world are Hugo 
Riesenfeld, the noted moving picture director, who is 
equally well known as a composer and conductor, and also 
Giacomo Rimini, of the Chicago Opera Association. It 
might be remarked in closing this brief notice that it 
would not do certain American born singers any harm to 
get their diction brushed up by Miss Conley. They need it! 
F. 


Norfleet Pupil Wins French Prize 


Viola Peters, of West Sixty-eighth street, who has been 
Miss Norfleet’s pupil for two years, has returned on the 
S. S. Rochambeau from France, where she won first prize 
in the Grand Contest which closed the first summer session 
of the American Conservatory, at Fontainebleau. During 
the six weeks of her study there Miss Peters was in Robert 
Casadesus’ class, and out of sixty-odd students in the piano 
department she was one of the ten who passed examinations 





HELEN NORFLEET (AT RIGHT) AND 
VIOLA PETERS, 


teacher and pupil. Mutual congratulations, evidently! The 

pupil won first prize in her group at the Fontainebleau 

American Conservatory of Music (France) at last sum- 

mer’s session. Miss Norfleet is the pianist of the well 

known Norfleet Trio, which consists of herself, sister and 
brother. 


for the Grand Contest. Of the ten, eight were girls, Miss 
Peters winning first prize. Of the two boys, Ellsworth 
McLeod, of New Jersey, won first. The contest pieces 
chosen by the committee were Schumann’s G minor sonata 
and Debussy’s “Nocturne.” The judges were Carpentier, 
John Casadesus, Paul Vidal, Blair Fairchild, Hekking and 
Durand. The winners were made much of, feted with 
champagne suppers, etc. Miss Peters, who is quite young, 
is now accompanist in Oscar Seagle’s studio, and plays also 
for Margaret Romaine. 


Von Klenner Pupils’ Doings 


Mrs. S. M. Shattuck, Jr., dramatic contralto, who accom- 
panied her teacher, Mme. Katherine Evans Von Klenner 
abroad last April, returned on the S. S. Paris November 
19, and will continue her work with her teacher. She sang 
both in Italy and France with much success. 

William Orton Bell, baritone, who was also one of the 
party, is preparing his operatic roles with Mme. Von 
Klenner, preparatory to going to Italy next year for his 
debut. Elsa Peck, Eleanor Clark, and David Arthur 
Thomas, tenor, who has sung with much success in England, 
and also Lucille Savoie, coloratura soprano, are among 
those who are working with the intention of accompanying 
their teacher abroad next season and making their debuts 
in Italy, in accordance with plans made by this eminent 
Garcia vocal authority while in Italy last summer. Mme. 
Von Klenner’s new studio address is 1730 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Fifty-fifth street. 


Philharmonic’s Second Saturday Night Concert 


The second Saturday evening concert of the Philharmonic 
will be given on December 3, in Carnegie Hall, under 
Stransky’s direction. A Dvorak-Wagner program will be 
presented, the symphony being the “New World.” In con- 
nection with this symphony it is interesting to note that 
Joseph Kovarik, the first viola player in the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and by birth a countryman of Dvorak, has a 
wealth of reminiscence concerning the “New World” 
symphony. Mr. Kovarik assisted the composer in prepar- 
ing the manuscript parts from the score for the first or- 
chestral reading of the work. Following the usual inter- 
mission after the symphony the remainder of the program 
will be entirely from the works of Wagner: prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” “Wotan’s Farewell’ and “Magic Fire” scene 
from “The Valkyrie”; the “Prize Song” from “The Master- 
singers” and the overture to “Tannhauser.” 

Bronislaw Huberman will play the Beethoven violin con- 
certo with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Sunday afternoon, December 4. 
Stransky will direct a .Beethoven- -Tschaikowsky program, 
during which Gustav Heim will play the “off-stage” trumpet 
solo in the “Leonore” overture No. 3 Beethoven, and the 
fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky will conclude the program. 


Klink Singing Many Dates 
After appearing in Indianapolis in recital on November 
9, Frieda Klink sang twice in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 15—under the auspices of the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation in the morning, and as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in the afternoon. On November 16, 
she--appeared in Baltimore with the same orchestra, and the 
next day in Philadelphia. -At- the two-Symphony perform- 
ances in New York, at Carnegie Hall on December 8 and 9, 

the gifted young contralto will also participate. 
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McCormack and Rachmaninoff Attract Record Breaking 
Audiences—Zimbalist Soloist on Third Symphony 
Program—Children’s Concert 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 21, 1921.—The two years 
which have elapsed since John McCormack has sung in 
Cleveland have been years of artistic amplication for the 
singer. Not a hackneyed number of the fourteen presented 
was on the program. Of course, the audience insisted on its 
old favorite, “Mother Machree,” by way of encore. 

The program opened with a group of old Italian songs of 
the seventeenth century, Peri and Caldara. A notable gro 
of Russian songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachunainell 
Tscherepnin and Vassilenko marked the artistic peak of the 
evening. Four new (to Cleveland) Irish folk songs, just as 
fetching as the lovely old ones remembered best, followed. 
Last came a group of English songs among which was 
“When the Dew Is Falling,” a charming song by Edwin 
Schneider, long associated with Mr. McCormack as accom- 
panist, but who is, as well, a talented composer. 

Donald McBeath, violinist, proved to be more than a mere 
foil for Mr. McCormack, and in response to the hearty ap- 
plause accorded him played as an encore a Kreisler arrange- 
ment of Beethoven's “Rondino.” 

RACHMANINOFF ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED. 

Rachmaninoff, who gave a concert November 14, is both 
creator and interpreter. Every bar of music becomes re- 
incarnated beneath his magic touch. He played but two of 
his own compositions—an “Elegy,” somber but very beau- 
tiful, and “Polka de W. R.,” a curious « cognomen, which 
doubtless means more to the composer than to his audience. 

Seldom has a pianist been received with such a large audi- 
ence and with such enthusiasm. The audience lingered to 
wonder and acclaim long beyond the program’s ending. 

ZIMBALIST SoLoist ON THirp SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 

Two contributing causes brought out the largest audience 
ever assembled for a regular Thursday evening concert, No- 
vember 17, by the local orche stra. First, and of chief in- 
terest to those who love music, is the steady growth of de- 
light in the possession of Cleveland’s own orchestra, and 
respect and admiration for Director Nikolai Sokoloff. Of 
second importance is the genuine admiration held here for 
Mr. Zimbalist as an artist and a musician. He played the 
Beethoven concerto as the great composer might have wished 
it to-be played, with clarity, virility, and above all, with mu- 
sicianship. It was a big rendition of a big work, never fal- 
teringly, but with a thorough concept of the concerto as a 
whole, so that the performance never lacked balance. 

The overture served as a perfect introduction to the con- 
certo, and the symphony afforded a splendid climax to a 
program of steadily mounting interest. Of course, the pizzi- 
cato scherzo of the symphony received the most applause; 
a Sunday “pop” audience would have demanded a repetition, 
so gaily was it played. 

At every performance of the orchestra one is more im- 
pressed with the excellence of the woodwinds, and they 
certainly acquitted themselves with honor in the scherzo. 
The sonorous finale made a fitting close to the program. 

CHILDREN’S CONCERT, 

The first symphony concert for children, November 18, 
found 1,800 youngsters thronging the stately Masonic Tem- 
ple and fairly bubbling with enthusiasm. The teaching of 
music appreciation in all the public, private and parochial 
schools, stimulated by the annual music memory contest, is 
bearing rich fruitage. 

Director Sokoloff loves kiddies as much as he reverences 
music, and in his felicitous explanation of the programmed 
numbers he apty evidenced this dual allegiance. The pro- 
gram was just one hour long and not a child was over-tired 
or bored. It included the overture to “William Tell,” Ros- 
sini; “Berceuse,” Armas Jarnefelt; second and third move- 
ments from symphony No. 4, F minor, op 36, Tschaikowsky ; 
air from the suite in D, for string orchestra, Bach; men- 
uetto, Boccherini, and “Rakoczy March,” Berlioz. 

B. P. 





Michel Sisilnen a Give Recita! 


On Monday evening, December 5, at Town Hall, Michel 
Hoffman, violinist, will give a recital. He is a pupil of 
Leopold Auer, and recently won a scholarship under Pro- 
fessor Sevcik. 


Estelle WENTWORTH 


SOPRANO 








Miss Wentworth has a clear powerful voice of exceptional 
purity, which she has under excellent control. In her first 
group, her first number was the “Air de Lia” from “L’En- 
fant Prodigue’”’ in which she displayed the power of her 
beautiful voice and then during the balance of the group and 
notably in the second number, she displayed an ability to 
tone her voice down very delicately. 

If criticism could be made it would be that too much of 
her program elapsed before she sang in English and her Eng- 
lish group was most appealing. fy ‘ashington Star, Novem- 
ber 15, 192 


A capacity audience greeted Miss Estelle Wentworth, prima 
donna, who displayed a beautiful voice, admirably cultivated 
and with exquisite enunciation, She was particularly effec- 
tive in the French group, which she followed with two Puc- 
cini numbers. As usual, in American audiences, the great- 
est enthusiasm was shown for her English songs, Se group 
of which included, “The Year’s at the Spring, At Night” 
and “To You.”—Washington Post, November 15, 192 1. 


Concert — Recital — Festival — 
Oratorio — Opera 





Personal Representative: C. HOLLANDER FALK 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





NEW YORK CONCERT, 








NOVEMBE R 20 


Selim Palmgren and Ries. Maikki Jaernefelt 
Palmgren 


A joint recital was given at the MacDowell Club on 
the evening of November 20 by Selim Palmgren and Mme. 
Maikki Jaernefelt Palmgren, at which a program of Fin- 
nish music was presented, the composer most largely rep- 
resented being Palmgren himself, who played his own 
piano works and accompaniments for some of his songs as 
well as those of other Finnish composers, The other 
composers represented were Jaernefelt, Melartin, Kunla, 
Sibelius (spelled on the program Sibelias) and Merikanto. 
Among these works, some were distinctively national— 
presumably so, at least, as they were not like the music of 
any. other part of western Europe—and some, the most 
valuable, were just good music judged from any stand- 
point. For, after all, it is not some particularly notable 
or strange national idiom that makes for good music, but 
music that all the world can receive as a part of itself. 
Amiong these latter works were those of Palmgren—their 
only tendency, apparently, being towards the whole-tone 
scale or augmented harmonies that we associate with the 
music of modern France, although it has now become the 
property of the world at large. Most of Palmgren’s music 
ig program music, as the names imply, and the intended 
color scheme or suggestion of atmosphere is faithfully 
cargied out. Such pieces as “Evening | W hispers,” “The 
Sea, % “Twinkling Stars,” “The Night,” “At Daybreak,” 
“Caprice Barbare,” “Autumn,” “Spring Song,” etc., are all 


of them tone-pictures in the best sense of the word. It is 
unfortunate that names of this sort have been used in 
America for a lot of worthless children’s pieces—names 


very oiten added by the publishers and in no way suggest- 
ing either the source of inspiration or the nature of the 
piece. But Palmgren’s compositions do not belong to this 
category at all. Few of them are simple, and most of them 
are decidedly difficult. 

The MacDowell Club has done much towards the ad- 
vante of music of the best sort in America, and this occa- 
sion was no exception to the rule. There was a large 
audience of members and invited guests, and much enthu- 
siasm was created by the offerings of both artists. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


A Wagner program was offered by the Philharmonic on 
Sunday ‘afternoon at Carnegie Hall, which Conductor Stran- 
sky presented in so delightful a manner that the huge audi- 
ence, crowding the hall to the doors, almost over-exerted 
itself in showing its enthusiasm. “The Flying Dutchman” 
overture opened the concert, after which came the Good 
Friday Spell from “Parsifal,” the Entrance of the Gods 
into Valhalla from “Rhinegold,” the prelude and Love Death 
from “Tristan,” the overture to “Rienzi,” the bacchanale 
from “Tannhauser,” the introduction to act three and Shep- 
herd’s Melody from ‘ ‘Tristan,” and —s Wotan's Fare- 
well from Magic Fire Scene from “The Valkyrie.” What 
more could one desire than this for an afternoon’s enjoy- 
ment? Capitally done, it aroused the interest of each specta- 
tor and held all until the final notes had ended. 


NOVEMBER 21 
| Gabriel Engel 


Gabriel Engel gave a violin recital at Aeolian Hall on 
November 21, assisted by Giuseppe Bamboschek of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and confirmed the excellent 
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impression made here at earlier recitals. His program was 
interesting and was handled in an effective manner, with 
pleasingly exact intonation and an evident intention of 
carrying out the intentions of the various composers rep- 
resented. These composers included Bruch, Bach, Grieg 
and Sarasate, and there were two arrangements by Engel 
of melodies by Schubert and Mascagni. Bruch’s “In Me- 
moriam” was marked on the program as being played upon 
this occasion for the first time in America. It proved to 
be a piece of no great worth, at least not the equal of 
some of this composer’s better known works. Probably 
to most people the most interesting thing on the program 
was Grieg’s C minor sonata, of which a sterling inter- 
pretation was given by both artists. 
The program in full follows: 


i EE “ca tales ca OPUS UEN Hb bos b056 cco ea arasenenees Bruch 
CEE Wuen oc e 06 080.0 US EP He 2 6.069060 009 ¥e be eegedecctts Bach 
eee eee Oenn. Be Oo CRIROE, os owe ccccesceweelkes ¢ceeeestex Grieg 


af ES SO POT TTT 
viene . Schubert-Engel 
esvet Sarasate 


Violinata 
Aller Seelen 
Introduction and T. 


Mr. Engel announces a second recital for Tuesday even- 
ing, January 31 


Bloch Sonata Recital 


The first subscription sonata recital of the season by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Bloch was held in Town Hall on 
Monday evening, November 21. Mrs. Bloch’s sudden ill- 
ness necessitated the substitution of another pianist, Paul 
Stassiewitsch, who, with but one rehearsal, saved the con- 
cert from a postponement. Disappointment at the non- 
appearance of Mrs. Bloch was heard on all sides, of course. 

The sonata by Ildebrando Pizzetti, which was first pre- 
sented in New York by Mr. and Mrs. Bloch last year and 
which was scheduled to be repeated at this concert, was 
omitted, but in its place the Brahms D minor sonata was 
played. The other sonatas ig Grieg’s C minor, op. 45, 
and Beethoven's op. 12, No. 1, in D major. Mr. Bloch in- 
fused much warmth in his performance. The general en- 
semble was satisfactory throughout. A large audience at- 
tended and applauded the artists. 


John Quine 


John Quine, baritone, was heard in an interesting pro- 
gram at Town Hall November 21. His numbers were 
diversified and well chosen, ranging from a florid Handel 
aria to modern compositions. He has a resonant voice, 
well controlled, and he shows careful study of his songs. 
He sings with expression and artistic intelligence and sin- 
cerity. His French diction is particularly good. He was 
ably assisted at the piano by Charles Albert Baker. 

The complete program follows: 

PPO TE Tere Te rey Tenaglia 





Begli Occhi mercé 
Vezzosette e care Falconieri 
I 65s Liew kw alieh ed's 0906 206 s0s0s ensumneube enue {andel 
An die Ferne Gelicbte’ (c ycle of six songs to be sung without pause), 
Beethoven 
Le Semeur (New)... sdonceseescve ghey aribe Fourdrain 
Voici que le Printemps...... WETTTTTTT TET Te Debussy 
Pauvre martyr obscur, from Patrie................eee00- Paladilhe 
Déclaration .........0. pa ¥a ve aon veeetesceeus sadea kon Aubert 


13494600800 ¢esebueanle Fontenailles 
perenacea Edith Haines Kuester 
John Alden Carpenter 


Souffrance 
A Sunset Fantasy (New)......... 
Slumber Song (New)......... 


nT MURS A 6 wns c'0,00.04 6.0000 0.0:0:4.00 4:00 debe Kea wet Ee Hatton 
ee IE TINIE « «6. 0 9:0-0 60:09 500 000:00.5006% Old Irish Folk Song 
Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom.........+ Old Irish 
Wee GREE AG vine non ss cecccccscccccesesh A. Walter Kramer 


NOVEMBER 22 


The Flonzaley Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet—consisting of Adolfo Betti, first 
violin; Alfred Pochon, second violin; Louis Bailly, viola, 
and Ivan D’Archambeau, cello—charmed a large audience 
at its first subscription concert of the season in Aeolian 
Hall on Tuesday evening, November 22. This extraor- 
dinary organization, owing to its high ideals and artistic 
renditions of works by masters of the old and modern 
schools, has established a big following in the metropolis, 
which has grown to such proportions that it seems a 
larger auditorium will soon be required to accommodate 
all anxious to attend. The program comprised quartet in 
D major, Mozart; the quartet in E flat major (MS), 
Georges Enesco, and quartet in D major, op. 18, No. 3, 
Beethoven. 

The novelty produced was Enesco’s quartet in E flat 
major, dedicated to the Flonzaleys and played from manu- 
script. This work, written in four parts, is broadly con- 
ceived. In the first movement, allegro, the opening theme 
appears in canon form with a long sustained E flat held 
by the cello. This is followed by an impassioned phrase 
which is gradually developed to broader proportions, after 
which the first theme is again heard and the music sinks 
to a more contemplative mood. The andante in B major 
is built on the opposition of two contrasting motives, one 


* quiet and the other of a sensuous nature which is chromat- 


ically harmonized. The scherzo is a light and whimsical 
movement, going back to its original tonality of E flat. 
In the last movement—finale—the first theme is played in 
unison (sotto voce) by the quartet. This is richly treated, 
alternating in various combinations with other motives 
from the theme or independently, and finally merging into 
a grand progression which closes the work. 

Each selection was presented with its proper balance, 
tone color as well as inner meaning. The audience showed 
its appreciation throughout the performance by its com- 
plete silence and at the conclusion of the numbers by. sin- 
cere outbursts of applause. 
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American Music Optimists 


Academy Hall was taxed to capacity and about 200 people 
were turned away for the twenty-third concert of the 
American Music Optimists on the evening of November 22, 
Mana-Zucca, the founder and president of the organization, 
looked charming in a jade creation and made appropriate 
remarks in introducing the speaker and the various artists. 
Those who take part in these programs all are Americans, 
the composers as well as the soloists, some of whom are 
well known. Appended is the program which was pre- 
sented on November 22—pr esented in a manner which was 
a credit to American music and musicians: 


DOR iis a creat neds t 14.560 Coon eheeent arene Ethelbert Nevin 

DONNER Sec ceckdebedne sapeetataneselot gear er tres eaent Vhelpley 

PIE 6 over eesitsreseets ci ekissezoavartstiscceceses Sandro 
Rose and Charlotte Presselle, pianists. 

ee ss. onde hc eenehee enews hceesekcane’ Pearl G, Curran 

Nursery Rhymes a oe Pearl G, Curran 

Pearl G. Curran 





The Holiday 
Blanche da Costa, soprano; 


: composer at the piano. 
Namhhendeeh <subbanths dee enes CpsGenses 6% Victor Herbert 
ES 8 SOG: Cecil Burleigh 
PO PL ee ere Pere Cecil Burleigh 
Cutting at the piano, 


Mirage 
A Ghost Story 
Moto Perpetuo 

Madeline MacGuigan, violinist; Mr. 


BERG BG ssa s cis vic ve eeene eaetesncveduvtecens Leonard Liebling 
Ge SSPRUROTCTL ETO LTEL TL TOTTEE TCT ETT eT ee ogers 
NS 5 noe 0ko000- 00 00b00s sede seceeeied A. Walter Kramer 


IR cis ee econntences¢adeeeeseadnss ean Mana-Zucca 


Rea Stella, contralto; Mr. Joseph at the piano, 


SF ROT ATT rete Seeboeck 
SOO. TUNE. 5 onde snwnd nr ndsccencsecipandOcevaeceeuas Lopez 
Rose and Charlotte Presselle, 

(a) Ballad and Caprice.......scssccccscsccccecesess Mana-Zucca 
CoP SD RED ci ak ccd do euanncesctheeeunen Edwin Grasse 
Madeline MacGuigan, violinist; Mr. Cutting at the piano, 

OCP ee eee ULE CE eT TTT Cee Pearl G, Curran 
ee See EAC OPER, OT oe CRTC ee Pearl G. Curran 

Pearl G, Curran 


Dawning 


Blanche da Costa; composer at the piano, 


Each number on the foregoing interesting and varied 
program was given such a fine interpretation by the vari- 
ous artists that the audience insisted upon numerous en- 
cores, Several of the composers whose works were heard 
were seen among the listeners. 

In making his address Mr. Liebling spoke of the fine 
work which Mana-Zucca and her co-workers have accom- 
plished in the way of futhering the interests of American 
music and artists, for through their efforts many an un- 
known deserving artist has had an opportunity to appear 
in public without expense to himself. Then, too, many 
composers have been enabled to present their works before 
an audience assembled to hear music for music’s sake and 
not because it is the product of a celebrity.* Mr. Liebling 
urged upon all those present who had not done so to join 
the organization, and thus prove their faith in the future 
of American art. 


Povla Frijsh 


Povla Frijsh appeared in recital at Town Hall, November 
22, using a cane in coming on the stage as she had met with 
an accident. Her interesting program consisted of old airs 
by Gluck, Bach and Handel, a group of French songs, a 
group of English and American composers, and a 
group of Scandinavian. 

Mme. Frijsh has a magnetic personality and had her 
audience with her from the start. She has rare interpre- 
tive ability, an abundance of temperament and artistic 
feeling. In her English group, Dobson’s “Cargoes” took 
especially well with the audience and had to be repeated. 
Two songs in her French group—‘“Les Cigales” (Chabrier) 
and “Habanera” (Grovlez)—were also repeated. Mme. 
Frijsh has the art of imbuing her songs with atmosphere. 
Her head tones, pianissimo, far excelled the passages taken 
with power. She was perhaps at her best in the Scandi- 
navian numbers, sung in the original languages. The audi- 
ence insisted on having numerous encores, which Mme. 
Frijsh graciously gave, announcing the name of each selec- 


The 







tion. Frank Bibb was her efficient accompanist. 
program follows: 

I, BE ON DOR, go cg ccicaccesécessenseceseecoseedeus Gluck 
ee SER OTTT TORT COT COREE T eT Bach 
Es Lh 5a 60 08644 0s ce cherdegaseesdseasonne Handel 
Oe OS re eer er re er ee ene Franck 
Les Cigales Rad abe Re Nd edb. KOO be 6010s 6940006606 F0b04 Cowees Chabrier 
Priere qu’un enfant ne meure paS.............c0eeeeeeeees Fevrier 
tes NK cee kek e06 set oCEKONS SES 6OwkES Daa Raenan Debussy 
i 6006664066060 66005006 00d beecceneesccsscnectokl 
ES Novae GAdabenseeenedeeteessdantvcenceneabmeeen 
Nh 0ed.idaGeb cess shat ns ee bo Sesh e es oS 4eseRRAASIE 

The "aaa 

Serenade .. 

Gs Sah Bae hkiks 68 ONSS hs ap ewET CONS 964608 S RRR 

Det gialler 

EE EE as 50g 000 ches cveceecs sedeessecucegeeeneea’ Grieg 
ee edn iw abdwh-y 6sdde064t0086ees bos Peterson-Berger 
ee Da eee ke os sare we'0 4% 6g OH. eRe elle eRe nna 
EN GO Iie ng ecvcccccsarecarvecesnvees Kjoerulf 


NOVEMBER 23 


Esther Dale 


Esther Dale, soprano, sang to an enthusiastic audience 


in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, November - 
She is without stage affectations or mannerisms, and i 

seems instinctive with her to translate ot sec oe 
such songs as “Allenah,” by Mozart; “O Del Mio Amato 
Ben,” by Donaudy; also a group of Brahms. She sang 
particularly well two songs by Debussy—“Claire De Lune” 
and “Fantoches.” Her entire program was chosen with 
taste and seriousness. Special mention should be made of 
her interpretation of Tilden Davis’ “My Love Has Come 


to Me.” This little song is a gem. Miss Dale made a 
distinct impression. John Dona furnished adequate ac- 
companiments. 


Illuminato Miserendino 


Illuminato Miserendino, violinist, and Sadie Cohen, pian- 
ist, were heard in joint recital at the Washington Irving 
High School, on Wednesday evening, November 23. Mr. 
Miserendino, who has appeared in the metropolis many 
times before and who enjoys a big following, played a pro- 
gram which comprised the preludio in E major, Bach; “Ave 
Maria,” Schubert; “Tambourine Chinoise,” Kreisler, Vieux- 
temps” D minor concerto; and “I Palpiti” by Paganini. His 
playing, as always, won the approval of his many friends 
and admirers, whose sincere and enthusiastic applause was 


| strongly in evidence. 


Miss Cohen contributed the sonata in E minor, Haydn; 


a group containing numbers by Deyo, Debussy, Chopin and . 


“Moonlight” sonata. 


. 


MacDowell as well as Beethoven’s 
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NOVEMBER 24 


December 1, 


Sergei Sedemake 


One of the most unusual and interesting programs that 
has been given in New York this season was offered to a 
good sized audience at Aeolian Hall, on November 24, by 
Sergei Radamsky, the Russian tenor. Mr. Radamsky is 
possessed of a good voice which he uses well, and a per- 
sonality that is at once elusive and magnetic. But, best of 
all, he has brains, and not only has them but makes use of 
them. The result is something quite unique in song recitals. 
Certainly there was nothing trite or hackneyed either in 
the program sung on this occasion or in the way of its 
rendition, a fact that the public was quick to recognize and 
which should be an assurance of a successful career for the 
singer. Among the very interesting songs were “La Aus- 
cenia,” by Osma, dedicated to Mr. Radamsky, and “Guide 
of the Andes,” a South American Indian song by Valder- 
rama. These are in the nature of folk songs and possessed 
the same charm as the final group, Russian folk songs 
arranged by Edna Sheppard (accompanist of the evening), 
Balakirew and Radamskv. Other members on the program 
were a group of English songs by Gilbert, Crist, Ware 
and Bantock, sung with excellent intonation, and a group 
of Russian songs by Gretchaninoff, Gliere, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Moussorgsky. The program follows: 

Aria from Tito 


DULECREGS a 140 0 Cia Eee he VCkad a Bae eees ena eae Cesti 
LA SED 6 Wane ci tuwicacewceadevl cup eaeekeeeeusrtdsen Osmo 
CARER Te BN, oi aidae aRéee sullen ond des sek heer Valderrama 
PREY pW trond 6340-4 64 be Recenrcbaaees bba6s KAREN Ee eRen on Dupare 


Bring. from the Craggy Haunts..........ccccccsece H. F, Gilbert 


~~ Wl Mads o bas cer adee ds <yeeawicenecdea cecwerereanl Crist 
NE oO PO CECT EE OCT ORT ECOL Tree Harriet Ware 
At " the RE 0 ccntdanebedunnds chnenenedpens Harriet Ware 
es ee I aoc aud 0n.80 4 med boca ueeetees eananal Bantock 


Thou Art an Angel 


DB PANBED Sec ccccvcvscccvessccseccccesss Gretchaninoft 
Over the Steppe 


wewus Gretchaninoff 


OST EAL Oo eee ee ae eee Pie ee ree ee ee Gliere 
Aria of the Czar (from the Snow M aide n) ree Rimsky- Korsakoff 
Oe ae ae” eee 
(Russian Folk Songs) 
Revolutionary......... Arr. by Sheppard 
Wedding Song by Balakire Ww 





The Drunken Nobleman (adapted from Balakirew) 


Arr. by Radamsky 
Alfredo Casella 

Alfredo Casella gave a second New York recital at Town 
Hall on November 24, and greatly strengthened the favor- 
able impression made in earlier appearances here. He gave 
pleasure by his well-considered interpretations of works 
by classic masters and his rare ly sympathetic read- 
ings of some of the moderns, including some of his own 
compositions. Because Casella is a modern of the moderns, 
and writes in an idiom as free and radical as any, it was 
suggested by some that his interpretations of futuristic 
music would be more interesting than those of the classics. 
an has been now definitely proved to be an erroneous view. 
Casella is in no way sensational—unless fine musicianship 
may be said to be sensational. He has a thorough going 
knowledge and appreciation of the classic forms both as a 
player and as a composer. He is not one of those who 
writes dissonances and vague tonalities because of ignor- 
ance of traditional methods. And if he seems to have 
abandoned ancient ideals in his compositions, he at least 
faithfully adheres to them in his Pianistic interpretation. 
This was demonstrated on this occasion by the first two 
groups which included pieces by Mozart, Rameau, Daquin, 
Handel, Scarlatti, Chopin and Brahms. The balance of the 
program was entirely modern: Debussy, Ravel, Albeniz, 
Granados and Casella. The audience was evidently delighted 
by these selections and received Casella’s own works with 

enthusiasm. The program in full follows: 


Pamteie G6 4. NR ii esixctoeseséecevewseards tésbudaates Mozart 
DE OU CU is os cab enc edeideaesecausnweneeave Rameau 
RE EEE. ee AG OES 0 Ack A ae (aks KodURN eekedeeeenenatoeel Daquin 
Ce SONNE, “We Kueckeedeae coun es huvaeal heecbencantie Handel 
WU EE, dante dececndcekudesetbe cucanear APOE SF re Scarlatti 
PS OE” Ea os ok ceed ch esa saber veut ied Raabaaeueeen Chopin 
DI occ Ua ee kape ca cedt RO edad eb deena ced cewecesenel Chopin 
MR ei ocgimevsereksesbgereva cans nV ewadecenhentmtde Chopin 
EY SE ~ SES hice eens abkeud vee ee nadeesweetenwed’ ... Brahms 
CE  CUMOE 05 6:6 66:0.6s 565640944 VO CKeon a caelence "Debussy 
ie RR BS ae eee aren Gea a) Debussy 
I 5106s Fie 0ais SERA OR Ee ChE Chan woo chin bok ebeeeCOUl Debussy 
DS. 56-3 ci Wie's 6 Pune ee ees 46 bklon odb-eueanld el Oita Ravel 
BL S56 -o.ndy $4 00% 50-0000 FIORE Ct Caen ede neenbeemneesemel Albeniz 
Bo A ee eee eee ERIE ery a ree emt Me toy Albeniz 
cia wed ices dadvdesaevestcrcterdiwideeke ——— 
EWE Me toe SINNED: CISINY io ins ss bacedee ct dcdasnececer een Casella 
ee I I CR ag wea y ween vibleuk @ em ske eal Casella 


Toccata (1904) . Casella 


NOVEMBER 25 
Rosing 
Rosing made his American debut at Aeolian Hall on the 


evening of November 25 before a very large audiénce, made 
up largely of his Russian compatriots, who apparently 
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understood the words of his songs and got more from them 
than was possible to us Americans. That is not saying, 
however, that those who could not understand the words 
found themselves at a loss to appreciate and enjoy this 
splendid and original artist. How describe him? That 
might be done by saying that he is “different.” However, 
that phrase has been used to advertise so many sorts of 
merchandise that were not “different” that it has become 
hackneyed and has lost its punch.” But in the case of 
Rosing it fully applies. No one in the least like him has 
ever appeared here before—at least not within the memory 
of the writer. Only two comparisons suggest themselves 
to the mind, and they are vague and partial. The one is 
Willner, who made several American tours some fifteen 
years ago; the other is Didur in “Boris Goudinoff.” But 
neither of these did what Rosing does—neither of them 
made use of the amazing variety of expression which Ros- 
ing permits himself. 

His work is tremendously emotional. One wonders how 
he can do a whole program in such a manner without intol- 
erable fatigue. But he does—and upon this occasion he also 
gave a number of encores after the close of the regular 
program. His program was all Russian, and many of the 
songs were of a sinister nature—rather horrible. His pro- 
gram was divided into four groups: Soul of Russia, as 
expressed in songs of Russia’s greatest composers; oppres- 
sion and suffering; love; humor and satire. And he ap- 
pears to have selected the very nationalistic composers— 
not those whose style is fairly international or European, 
but those, rather, who express, well, let us call it as Rosing 
does: “the soul of Russia.” That soul appears to be one 
of poignancy : poignant sorrow, poignant tenderness, even 
poignant love and poignant satire. And into all of this 
Rosing put an added poignancy by the amazing force of his 
interpretations. He does not interpret like anyone else. 
His role is largely histrionic. His very position as he 
stands on the stage is peculiar—not affected, but peculiar 
and effective. He expresses what he has to sing with his 
whole body. Sometimes he sings, sometimes his voice sinks 
to a mere whisper, sometimes to a despairing cry, some- 
times to a heart-re ndering sob. 

Does this convey a picture to you? Probably not—it 
seems impossible to give any fair idea of such an artist. 
The only way to do that is to go and see him yourself. 
And it is well worth doing. This was the program: 

Ask not a song from a singer....... - .Glinka 
WEG DONE COURIG occ cvccccusvcenedees : .. .Gretchaninoft 
Four Russian folk songs....... Harmonized by Rimsky Korsakoft 
Yeremoushka cradle song.... oussorgsky 
Imyoeetios: 06 GROWNERED oc cccccucevcccccccerecseces Gretchaninoft 
Prayer for rain . Gretchaninoff 
The Prisoner ..... ‘EFS dvevecdutecdta teens Rubinstein 
PPE. acawcu.deceeeyveldaccccdtaaeviesecuss aban Arensky 
Song of a Poor Wanderer... Se eee Manikin Nevstruotf 
Famine eapdabasemas ; me ; -Cezar Cui 
MTF Cae ce HeC eer Ce es Randvenvere véckes Rachmaninoff 
WEEE: ccccwsces Gretchaninoff 
igs nde dan Ceaenhee aes Dorgomingsky 
Oh, Give Me This Night...... . Bagrinovsky 
beecskecesugete .. Glinka 
errr rT ns 


Spes (OO ere hag dees Borodin 
nN ephisto Song of a Flea... 








New York Philharmonic edie 


The 1600th concert by the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, Josef Stransky conductor, was given in Carnegie 
Hall on Friday afternoon, November 25, on which occasion 
was presented the symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68, 
Brahms; excerpts from “Suite Primeval,” Skilton; tone 
poem, “The Swan of Tuonela,” Sibelius, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Italian Caprice,” op. 45. 

Much interest was centered in the three excerpts from 
Charles Sanford Skilton’s “Suite Primeval” on tribal In- 
dian melodies—“Gambler’s Song,” Flute Serenade, and Moc- 
casin game. The first and third numbers were gambling 
songs by Oregon and Winnebago Indians, the serenade, by 
far the most pleasing and effective of the three, revealing 
the composer in the light of an exceptional musician pos- 
sessed of great imaginations, while his treatment of the 
score was rich in orchestral colorings. In writing these 
numbers Mr. Skilton endeavored as near as possible to re- 
tain the impressions of the Indians of the West in their 
primeval surroundings; in other words, to write the music 


as the Indians would like to have it written, and not to 
develop it into the symphonic idea of the white man. 
Thise point was successfully carried out by the composer. 
Following this number Mr. Skilton was called to the 
stage twice to bow his acknowledgment both to audi 
ence and orchestra. 

Mr. Stransky’s reading of the Brahms symphony was 
full of dignity and intelligence, while his rendition of 
the beautiful Sibélius number was unusually colorful. 
The concert closed with a brilliant performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice.” 


Francis Macmillen 


Francis Macmillen, the American violinist so well known 
to New Yorkers, gave his second recital of the season at 
Town Hall on Friday evening, November 25. As at his 
previous appearance, there was a large audience, and en- 
thusiasm seemed to know no bounds. Mr. Macmillen again 
proved himself the true artist that he is, and his beautiful 
tones and fine display of technic made his performance a 
real delight. The Bach chaconne, for violin alone, was prob- 
ably his best offering, the audie nce liking it so much that an 
encore was demanded. The Saenger “Scotch E astorale” and 
Rust’s * ‘Gigue” had to be repe ated, likewise his own “Bar 
carole,” a splendid number. The program in full follows: 


Concerto, B minor Saint-Saens 


Chaconne (for violin alone) tach 
Scotch Pastorale.. (Gustav Saenger 
CHGS  idccécders Rust 


Gavotte des Ecoliers 
Spanish Dance, A minor 
Barcarole ° . 
Gavotte, E major 
Canzonetta .. 
Introduction and 


Chantrelle-Maemillen 
Sarasate 

Macmillen 
Bach-Schumann 
Goddard 


Tarantella Sarasate 


Josef Adler furnished excellent accompanists 
NOVEMBER 26 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 


Soloist 


An all-Tschaikowsky program drew the “sold out” and 
“standing room only” signs to Carnegie Hall. The Rus 
sian melodist seems never to lose in popularity with the 
public and they display good judgment in their fidelity to his 
pithy and picturesque scores. 

The fifth (E minor) symphony had a colorful and 
convincing reading at the hands of Josef Stransky, and 
he delivered also a stirring version of the “Marche 
Slav.” 

Elly Ney, the soloist of the evening, was at her 
best in the B flat minor concerto. She displayed technic of 

dazzling kind, tone of appealing timbre, and a temper- 
amental sweep that carried her to a tremendous triumph 
with the audience. She was acclaimed with no end of 
applause. 


Elley Ney, 


brilliant 


Hulda Lashanska 

Carnegie Hall held a very large audience for the song 
recital of this extremely gifted vocalist, and the size of 
the gathering was a great compliment to the young artist 
whose professional public career is only a few seasons 
old. Mme. Lashanska’s singing qualities and virtues were 
diagnosed fully by the critical doctors at her previous 
appearances and their report ran something like this: a 
voluminous, warm, and richly colored soprano voice, ex 
ceedingly well trained and skillfully controlled ; uncommonly 
good diction and delivery; intelligent and musical inter 
pretations; moods and styles differentiated with keen in 
sight, attractive personality and bearing on the plat 
form. 

There is no reason to change the diagnosis at this 
time. Mme. Lashanska exhibited again all the favorable 
symptoms which pleased the experts heretofore, and if 
there was any slight new feature it consisted of an added 
air of authoritativeness in her renderings. She is in the 
front rank of our younger school of vocal performers 

Some fine songs by Werner Josten, Mme. 
accompanist, made a 
“Spring Night” and 


Lashanska’s 
deserved hit. They are called 
“Wanderer’s Prayer,” Strauss’ “Die 
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Nacht,” Schubert’s “Der Schiffer,” and Liszt’s “Lorelei” 
were done impressively. Moret’s “Le Nelumbo” was re- 
demanded. An aria from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” and 
Handel's “Somme dei” (arranged by Bibb) also revealed 
tone handling and phrasing of a superior kind. 

The auditors overwhelmed Mme. Lashanska with ap- 
plause of a kind that cannot be called anything else but 
demonstratively enthusiastic. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Aeolian Hall was filled, seats being placed on the stage, 
when Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave his first piano recital of 
this season here, Saturday afternoon, November 26. His 
program was conservative. He played his first group of 
Handel, Bach and Mozart with clarity, delicacy and pre- 
cision. The Beethoven sonata in D major, op. 10, one of 
the less known sonatas, he played with crispness and accu- 
racy. The Schumann sonata brought out more poetry and 
romantic spirit, a warmer touch. His Chopin, too, was 
beautifully interpreted, especially the “Fantaisie Im- 
promptu,” the audience evidencing its delight most heartily 
after this number. The printed program was concluded 
with his own “Caprice Burlesque,” played with energy and 
a decided spirit of fun; but the audience would not let 
him go with this, so he added several encores, among 
them, Schumann’s “Nachtstiick.” This, in sharp contrast 
to the preceding number, was performed in a calm spirit, 
the melody singing out almost like a human voice. The 
complete program follows: 


Variations (The Harmonious Blacksmith)................. Handel 
nD oh aths CEs 646.0.0.00 pass 0on0 6 > e6:6.000 6950600000R Bach 
Turkish March .........0+.+55- verity Tar Peay Fe Mozart 
i i in, 26 és 6 cons ee ncces ¥65000600006n6 Beethoven 
My 2D... ceseeebcecely cobdccccedest Schumann 
senpeody in My ST cndbe vse 6eskeses Seba ed aka ceaeee Brahms 

octurne in major. . . : 
Faintaisie impromptu. .. } Weta hikes Sin asarae pss svweetneeae Chopin 
Caprice Burlesque, op. 3......-.66 sec eeee eens . Gabriléwitsch 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Inclement weather did not prevent a large attendance 
at the Philharmonic’s second Sunday afternoon. concert 
at Carnegie Hall, November 27. No novelties were pre- 
sented, but works by Brahms, Wagner and Strauss made 
up the program, Stransky succeeded in bringing out all 
the beauties, and the true spirit of each, the orchestra 
yielding so to his interpretation that it seemed he must 
be playing on one instrument. The Brahms first sym- 
phony in C minor has majestic moments, tenderness, and 
as one commentator noted, “sublimity.” The “Siegfried 
Idyl” was given with peculiar sweetness and tranquillity. 
The prelude to “Lohengrin” is well described in the com- 
mentary notes by Lawrence Gilman as “radiantly beautiful 
music.” The concluding number, “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,” was delightful. This tone poem, one of 
the best of Strauss’ works, was given an excellent 
performance. 

Feodor Chaliapin 

At last Feodor Chaliapin emerged from the fastnesses of 
a New Jersey health farm and sang. It was at the Hippo- 
drome on Sunday afternoon, November 27. The great house 
was nearly full. It would be unfair to criticize Chaliapin, 
whose voice appears not to be restored by any means as yet. 
To say that he satisfied the large element of his fellow coun- 
trymen in the audience is putting it mildly. They cheered, 
whistled, yelled, and applauded when he was on the stage and 
when he was off. He finally made a little speech in Rus- 
sian. Joseph Stopak, violinist, and Victoria Boshko, pianist, 
were the assisting artists. 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


At its Sunday afternoon concert at Aeolian Hall, the 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch conducting, pre- 
sented two new works. One of them was a “Spanish Fan- 
tasy,” by Lord Berners, The program suggested that it 
might be intended by the composer as a joke, a burlesque 
on previous conceptions of Spanish music as set forth in the 
works of Chabrier, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ravel, 
Debussy and others—it is surprising how many have taken 
a whack at Spain orchestrally! It was a joke—the Berners 
work-—a joke pn the audience that was compelled to listen, 
and a darned poor one at that. The titled dilletant had 
neither ideas, humor nor any technical knowledge. 

The other new work is a violin concerto by Miecyslaw 
Karlowicz, a Polish composer who was killed by an ava- 
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lanche at the age of thirty-three. Probably he was a vio- 
linist, for his writing for the instrument was idiomatic. 
The work itself was interesting and well made, though 
there was nothing particularly original about ‘it and appa- 
rently the composer was not an experienced orchestrator. 
Kochanski, the soloist, played with splendidly finished 
musicianship throughout and gave the work its full due. It 
was agreeable to hear once—and no more. The symphony 
was Kallinikoff’s in G minor, a frankly tuneful work that 
made the Berners trifling sound all the more ridiculous. 


E. Robert Schmitz 


E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, gave his first New 
York recital of the seasan at Town Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, November 27. Two dainty little dissonances with the 
delicate titles of “Factories” and “Rubbish,” by Marriotte, 
were “first time” for New York, as were also a toccata and 
variations by Honegger, a Swiss member of the French 
“Six.” More familiar numbers were by Bach, Scarlatti (the 
Cat Fugue), Couperin, Franck (prelude, chorale and fugue), 
Liapounoff, Balakireff, and “The Fountain of Aqua Paolo,” 
by the late Charles Griffes. 


John McCormack 


It is an inspiring sight to see a great auditorium like the 
New York Hippodrome crowded, literally from cellar to 
roof, and still more inspiring when this crowd is gathered 
by the charm of a single man, as it was on November 27 
for the McCormack recital. It is worth while to come early 
and to watch the people getting into their seats—to see how 
they gradually fill up every inch of space, filling the stage 
seats up to the very footlights, all of the orchestra, the gal- 
leries, boxes and standing room. They are all good humored 
in spite of the rain ard mud and slush and the discomfort 
of getting anywhere in this noble and ill-governed city of 
New York. They accept annoyances with a grin, because 
they know who they are going to see and hear, and, for the 
moment, they are one with the great tranquillity of art. They 
are exalted by the anticipated presence of an exalted artist. 
They await him without impatience, and when he appears 
on the stage, coming in from the left, followed by his ac- 
companist, they greet him with a burst of affectionate ap- 
plause. It is perfectly evident from the laughter on all sides 
that the applause is as much affection as admiration, that 
McCormack is not only the idol but the friend of all these 
people who come to be with him as much as to hear him. 
He is not a remote star to be admired coldly at a distance, 
but a friend—and he gets a friend’s greeting. 

Then he sings, beginning b's program with Beethoven, a 
recitative and aria from the “Mount of Olives”’—“Jehovah, 
hear, oh, hear me—My heart is sore within me.” It is a 
great art! It needs but the very first words of the recitative 
to convince one of that. It is a great and studied art, an 
art built up upon a natural instinct and feeling that amounts 
to genius, but of which every phase is carefully thought 
out and studied. Nothing is left to chance. Nothing is 
left to the inspiration of the moment. And yet, as in all 
great art, the effect is that of an apparently spontaneous 
utterance, the outpouring of deep feeling, of fervid passion, 
of an immense, sanctified emotion. The song is listened to 
in that utter silence and immobility of fixed attention that is 
only given to manifestations of art at its best. There is 
no questioning, no impatience. The people have lost them- 
selves completely in the message that is being delivered to 
them by the singer—a message by the great producer, Bee- 
thoven, delivered by the great interpreter, McCormack. 

To analyze the program in detail would be superfluous. 
It is given below. As will be seen at a glance, there are 
songs large and small, long and short, difficult and easy, 
new and old. But all of them as delivered by McCormack 
are emotional and, in part at least, dramatic. That is one 
element that should never be overlooked by those who would 
understand this artist’s phenomenal success: his emotion is 
genuine and he is highly dramatic. Songc that we have 
heard sung over and over again as simple melodies with 
little either of expression or feeling McCormack makes live 
with a tense interpretation that can leave no heart cold. He 
does this always musically—nor does he ever sacrifice the mu- 
sic or the beauty of his singing tone in expressiveness or 
force. And he does it, too, by an amazingly skillful use of the 
words. He sings in English nearly always (the only song 
on this program not sung in English was Chausson’s “Cara- 
vane”), and with such excellent enunciation that he not only 
makes English sound like a good singing language (which it 
is, despite the scoffers), but also he lends to every song a 
double force, the words and the music. He really allows to 
every song a double authorship, the poet and the composer— 
which most singers, especially those who sing to us in for- 
eign languages, do not. 

_In addition to the songs listed on the program he sang 
eight or ten encores. He was assisted by Donald McBeath, 
violinist, who also played several encores, and Edwin Schnei- 
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der, pianist and composer, whose new song was warmly 
received. 
The program: 
Recit: Jehovah, hear, Oh! hear me ‘ 
and } Faded beak $6 a. Howat of 
Aria: My heart is sore within me bg even 
i Mr. McCormack. 
Air on G re} bets eeavedcictc cone Bach 
Gavotte... rift tcetseeeeeeseccsecesees 
Ernest Chausson 


La COravane...cccccccccccccccccccseccscesccoss 2 ; 
Go not, happy day.......ececessceeececeecreesseees Frank Bridge 
The White Teiee i eR RE EE es Arnold Bax 
Mr. McCormack, 
Irish Folk Songs: 
S T i; the Dole. -cccicscasecs Arranged by Hughes 
ah wy ey z .Arranged by Milligan: ‘ox 


The Short Cut to the Rosses 
Kitty My Love..... pevcees 
Drimmin donn deelish...... 


cadoseun Arranged by Hughes 
Arranged by Hardebeck 






Mr. McCormack. Vieuxt 
eND 6 niviccnds (asda sandi at CORE8S VERT ODREOSS ieuxtemps 
SED oo bkccachecead sanekecsns Riaeseshtseesancen Moszkowski 

Mr. McBeath, *. ae 
Baby Aroon (first time)......seeseceesecebsees Vincent O’Brien 


T ; Ja he Lark to Sing (first time) 
The Sunrise Wakes the Lark to Sing iain Sebihiihder 


Richard Hageman 
Easthope Martin 


Charity 5.008. ste ese seer eneeeeeesenecerseess 
Bridal Dawn (first time)........-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Mr. McCormack. 


Caruso Memorial Concert at the Metropolitan 


One of the most impressive concerts ever given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House took place Sunday afternoon, 
when an Enrico Caruso Memorial Concert was held, the 
proceeds of which are to go to the Verdi Home for Aged 
Musicians in Milan. The huge opera house was crowded 
from pit to dome. Throughout there was a prevalence of 
black, almost the entire audience dressing in mourning in 
respect to the memory of the great tenor. The rear of the 
stage had been heavily draped and the whole house bore an 
assemblance of sadness and deep regret at the loss of the 
world’s most famous singer. In one of the boxes Mrs. Ca- 
ruso watched it all, and it must have brought her no little 
joy to see another proof of the great esteem in which New 
Yorkers will always cherish the memory of her husband. 
During the intermission a bust of Caruso was presented to 
the Metropolitan Opera Company by Hon. Fiorello H 
Guardia, on behalf of Mrs. Caruso and her daughter. Otto 
H. Kahn, chairman of the Metropolitan board of directors, 
accepted the gift. Both made brief speeches. The program 
follows: 

Pocieatin, Pawel oie vskc crcccvcvcct veces seccdevscoedesess Wagner 

Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky, Conductor 3 

Requiem and Kyrie from the Requiem Mass...........++++++ Verdi 

Marie Sundelius, Jeanne Gordon, Giovanni Martinelli, Jose Mardones 

and Chorus. Giulio Setti, conductor 

Aria, Lascia ch’io pianga........seeeseeeeerseeeerreeseces 

Giuseppe De Luca, Giuseppe Bamboschek, cqaductor _ 

Aria, Panis angelicus..........-.ccesees eeeececcces Cesar Franck 

Frances Alda, Gennaro Papi, conductor * 

Aan Tihe..cccvcncccscacssenepecoassscepesadocecces Georges Bizet 
Beniamino Gigli, Roberto Moranzoni, conductor 

Med THEN onc 6 cd neecc ob 0008eetss chnootoateueesesas Bach-Gounod 

Amelita Galli-Curci, Roberto Moranzoni, conductor 

eeete TD ok 06do and 000404 6ibne sae ds eeceehetcnttewen 
Orchestra, Albert Wolff, conductor 

Aria, Oh for the Wings Me PS ca cbbccccucevetscs Mendelssohn 
Geraldine Farrar, Artur Bodanzky, conductor 
Aria and Chorus, Inflammatus, from_Stabat Mater 

Marie Sundelius and Chorus, Gennaro Papi, conductor. 

Dies Irae from the Requiem Mass............ a eececcccesees 

Marie Sundelius, Jeanne Gordon, Giovanni Martinelli, Jose Mardones 

and Chorus, Giulio Setti, conductor 


Chopin 


Phyllida Ashley to Give Recital 


A piano recital is announced by Phyllida Ashley for Sat- 
urday evening, December 3, at which some novelties by 
American composers will be heard, among them a theme and 
variations, Schelling; “Vers la tombe” and “Vers I’azur,” 
Stojowski, and “At Sunset,” Daniel Gregory Mason. Other 
composers whose works will be played upon this occasion 
are MacDowell, Liszt, Chopin, Debussy and César Franck. 
It is a well balanced program and should attract interest 
among lovers of the best in piano literature. 


Ney to Play “Scenes of Childhood” 


Elly Ney will give her fourth New York piano recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, December 7. Mme. 
Ney will play Schumann’s “Scenes of Childhood,” a group 
of thirteen little pieces which includes the famous “Trau- 
merei,” Beethoven’s thirty-two variations in C minor, Bee- 
thoven’s sonata in D minor, op. 31, No. 2, and a group of 
compositions by Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 


Arthur Hackett Ends Pacific Coast Tour 


The Pacific coast tour of Arthur Hackett, tenor, fin- 
ished with a big climax on November 18, when he appeared 
as soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic orchestra, 
Walter Henry Rothwell conducting. Mr. Hackett, at this 
concert, achieved one of the greatest successes of his very 
successful career. 
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FULL SCALA PLANS OUT 


“Falstaff” Followed by “Parsifal”—Two Americans and Two Germans Engaged—The Dal Verme in Operation— 
The Concert Forecast 


Milan, November 10, 1921—The re-building of the 
Scala’s stage is almost finished and promises to be a great 
success, thanks to the efforts of Albertini, who has super- 
vised the work, and Angelo Scandiani, the general man- 
ager. The scenery and machine houses are likewise near- 
ing completion and it is generally hoped that everything 
will be finished by St. Stephen’s Day. Fortuny’s cupola 
will certainly be the great attraction, and our old and 
glorious theater will at last be able to be advantageously 
compared to the leading foreign theaters. 

The announcements for the Carnival and Quaresimo 
seasons, which will be published in a few days, promise 
rich entertainment to all music lovers. The operas to be 
performed are as follows: “Falstaff,” Verdi; “Parsifal” 
and the “Meistersinger,” Wagner; the tryptic of Puccini; 
“Boris Godunoff,” Mussorgsh,; “Mefistofele,” Boito; 
“Débora e Jaéle,” Pizzetti (first performance); “Wally,” 
Catalani; “Barbiere di Siviglia,” Rossini; “Rigoletto,” 
Verdi. Another opera will be chosen from among Ra- 
baud’s “Marouf,” Mozart’s “Entfiihrung” and Wolff-Fer- 
rari’s “I Quattro Rusteghi.” 

The list of singers includes Mmes. Elvira Casazza, Eva 
Didur, Margaret Sheridan, Helene Wildbrunn and Messrs. 
Amedeo Bassi, Nazzareno de Angelis, Umberto di Lelio, 
Benvenuto Franci, Charles Hackett, Carlo Galeffi, Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi, Gaetano Pini-Corsi, Emil Schipper, 
Mariano Stabile, Sigismond Zaleski and many others. 

Miss Sheridan, Miss Didur and Mr. Hackett are Amer- 
icans; Mme. Wildbrunn and Emil Schipper, Germans. 

The orchestra conductors are Arturo Toscanini and 
Ettore Panizza, with Calusio, Failoni, Frigerio and Votto 
as substitutes. The chorus master is Vittore Veneziani. 
The orchestra will number one hundred members, the 
chorus one hundred and twenty, besides twenty-four boy 
singers. There will be a musical staff of thirty and forty 
ballet dancers. The management has decided, for reasons 
that hardly need elucidation, to prohibit the repetition of 
any arias or other numbers during the performance, and 


calls on the public to assist in carrying this measure 
through. This is a revolutionary reform for Italy. 

The opening opera will be “Falstaff,” conducted by Tos- 
canini, with Mariano Stabile in the title role. The other 
interpreters of Verdi’s opera include Bardini (as Ford), 
Paolis and Dominici, tenors; Nessi di Lelio, bass, and 
Mesdames Canetti, Marmora, Casazza and Vasari. This 
will be followed by “Parsifal” with Panizza conducting. 
Bassi will sing Parsifal; Mme. Wildbrunn will appear as 
Kundry, Galefii as Amfortas, and De Angelis as Gurne- 
manz. “Rigoletto” is due in the first week of January, 
with Galeffi and Lauri-Volpi and the soprano Dal Monte in 
the chief parts. 

Puccini's tryptic is the first novelty of the season, for, 
although it has been given in other cities, Milan has never 
heard it. Mmes. Carena and Casazza, the tenor Marini 
and baritone Galeffi have been chosen to interpret the 
three little operas at the Scala. 

“Boris Godunoff” is down on the bill for February 9. 
Zaleski in the title role is supported by Mme. Casazza and 
the tenor Piccaluga, while the other parts have also been 
carefully distributed. The “Barber of Seville” is likewise 
promised, with an exceptionally fine cast, including Elvira 
de Hidalgo, Charles Hackett, Galefi, De Angelis and Az- 
zolini, the basso bouffe. The end of February will witness 
an entirely new staging of “Mefistofele,” with De Angelis 
in the title role. In “Wally,” a little later, Margaret Sher- 
idan will be the principal guest of the evening. 

At THE DAL VERME. 

Meanwhile the late autumn season goes on right merrily 
at the Dal Verme, where “Aida,” “Trovatore” and “But- 
terfly” were heartily welcomed. A great success was scored 
by “Il Piccolo Marat” conducted by Mascagni himself, 
who was welcomed with the usual enthusiasm by the public. 
Both author and conductor received tremendous ovations, 
while the tenor, Lazaro, too, came in for a full share of 
the honors by merit of his voice, acting and interpretation. 

ArTURO SCARAMELLA. 








BATTLE CREEK’S MUSIC WEEK 
FILLED WITH VARIED EVENTS 


Choral Society and Symphony Orchestra in Joint Concert— 
Musical Luncheons Given—Community and Recreational 
Singing—Women’s Musical Club Formed 

Battle Creek, Mich., October 31, 1921.—Battle Creek has 
been going “over the top” with a celebration of Music 
Week,” October 16-23. For the first time in the history of 
the city it took traffic policemen and firemen to keep the 
crowds out and the aisles clear, according to the fire ordi- 
nance, when there was nothing more than Music going on. 

The activities of Music Week were officially in charge of 
Secretary John I. Gibson (of the Chamber of Commerce), 
chairman of the executive committee; Mayor Charles C. 
Green, chairman of the finance committee; Harry S. Bid- 
well, chairman of the program committee; A. L. Miller, 
editor of the Enquirer and News, and George B. Dolliver, 
editor of the Moon-Journal, who constituted the publicity 
committee. However, every church, school building and 
public auditorium was in demand, although there was but 
one official music center—at the High School. This proving 
inadequate for the crowds, the final concerts were given in 
the Tabernacle, the church of the Seventh Day Adventists, 
which accommodated four thousand people. Every one 
seemed to feel personally responsible for the success of 
Music Week, and the general sentiment is to continue it so 
far as is possible throughout the year. 

The Battle Creek Choral Society, Mahlon H. Serns con- 
ductor, and the Battle Creek Symphony Orchestra, John B. 
Martin conductor, joined in a concert Sunday evening, 
October 16, giving the “Gloria” from Mozart’s mass in C; 
“The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan, and the “Hallelujah” chorus 
from the “Messiah.” The Choral Society gave several 
choruses with the piano alane, and the Orchestra also gave 
three numbers. The soloists were Grace Ola Rosser, who 
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SETTLED 
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(1) The American pi- | 
anist (X) with the 

Countess De Pontigny, 
four of his pupils and 
his dog, “Lady,” in 
front of his villa, 
which is . twenty-five 
minutes from the cen- 
ter of Paris. For the 
next year at least he 
will make this lovely 
home his headquarters 
and will do his teach- 
ing there. He. is 


booked for a number of important engagements in Europe for this season, recently 
having played in Brussels-at a private concert which was attended by both the Ameri- 


can and Brazilian ambassadors. (2) Henry’s villa at 
France. 





sang “Mary Magdelene,” by Massenet, and Mahlon H. 
Serns, who sang “If With All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah.” 
Winnifred Eisenhood was the efficient accompanist for 
both the chorus and the soloists. 

On Monday, October 17, the Rotary Club gave a musical 
luncheon; Frances Rhodes gave a musicale in the Lakeview 
School; Susan Ferguson, Nettia Ballantine and Edna Dole 
Wilcox gave pupils’ recitals. There was recreational sing- 
ing in the factories of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 
Company and the Advance Pump and Compressor Company. 
The program given in the high school auditorium consisted 
of a group of songs by the primary grade pupils of Emily 
Mead, several selections by the Municipal Band, directed 
by William T. Drever; a choir selection by the First 
Methodist Church Choir, directed by Mrs. David Black; 
two bass solos by C. H. Siedhoff, two songs by the high 
school glee club, directed by Marie Taylor, and two cello 
solos by William Maywood, accompanied by Mrs. John B. 
Martin. 

On Tuesday, October 18, there was recreational singing in 
the factory of the Battle Creek Food Company and an 
orchestra concert and pupils’ recital in charge of Lillian 
Poole Hartom in the First Baptist Church. The program 
given in the high school auditorium consisted of a group of 
songs by fifth grade pupils of Mabel Mitchell, violin solos 
by Woodson Henderson, selections by the St. Thomas Epis- 
copal Church Choir, directed by Maud Minor; contralto 
solos by Mabel Landon, a trio by Grace Ola Rosser, Harry 
E. Hacker and L. Day Slout, and selections by the Monarch 
Mandolin Orchestra, directed by Edna Dole Wilcox. 

On Wednesday, the Exchange Club gave a musical 
luncheon. There was recreational singing in the Grand 
Trunk shops and the A. B. Stove Company; recitals by 
pupils of May D. Wood, and a musicale in School No. 6, in 
charge of Emma Hubbard and Beulah Caldwell. The pro- 
gram given in the high school auditorium consisted of selec- 
tions by the high school orchestra, directed by Arthur E. 
Bryce; songs by sixth grade pupils of Viola Chapin; songs 
by Dorothy Reish; selections by the Second Baptist Church 
choir, directed by Mrs. J. L. Wallace; flute solos by Charles 
E. Roat, and cello and piano numbers by Carl Christensen 
and Neil Sayles. 

On Thursday, the Kiwanis Club gave a luncheon with 
special music; the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Company 
gave a concert and “community sing;” the Postum Cereal 
had recreation singing, and there were recitals by pupils of 
Erma Calkins, Lettie Bradley and the St. Phillip’s School 
of Music. There was a morning musicale at the home of 
Mrs. Irving K. Stone, the program being given by Susan 
Ferguson, pianist; Myrtle Haughey, soprano; Mrs. Marcus 
Farley, violinist, and Wilma Seedroff and Mrs. Stone, 
accompanists. This event was important, since at the con- 

_  Clusion of the program the first 

steps were taken in organizing 

a Womans’ Musical Club. in 
honor of Music Week. The 
only official concert of the day 
was given before an audience of 
4,000 people by the Battle Creek 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by John B. Martin, assisted by 
Marcia . Lewis, soprano, and 
Marie Donner Bush, pianist. 
The special features of the pro- 
gram, which was popular, were 
a duet for two flutes by Charles 
E. Roat and John B. Martin, 
and “The Wren,” by- Benedict, 
sung by Miss Lewis, with flute 
obligato by John B. Martin. 

On Friday the Merchants’ 
Dinner Club gave a musicale 
luncheon ; Lillian Poole Hartom 
gave a matinee musicale, and 
there was recreational singing 
at the Michigan Carton Com- 
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pany. The program in the high school auditorium con- 
sisted of numbers by a trio, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Gould, violin and cello, and Marie Donner Bush, piano; 
violin solos by Mildred Murphy; songs by pupils of the 
primary grade, directed by Amy Cutting; selections by the 
choir of the First Congrégational Church, directed by Dr. 
Edwin Barnes; violin solos by John B. Martin, accompanied 
by Mrs. John B. Martin, and songs by a male quartet 
(Messrs. Oxley, Leslie, Hicks and Boaz). 

On Saturday, recitals were given by pupils of May D, 
Wood, Ernest J. Whitington, Florence Brooke and Miss 
Bradley, assisted by Ethyl De Camp. The final program of 
Music Week was given in the Tabernacle by the Baptist 
Church Orchestra, directed by Mrs. Hartom; the Seventh 
Day Adventist Choir, directed by Mahlon H. Serns; the 
Apollo Singers, a male chorus, also directed by Mr. Serns; 5, 
a group of children from St. Phillip’s School, directed by 
Mary E. Ehrmann; Maude Mussell, in contralto solos, and 
Robert Graham in the “Serenade,” by Saint-Saens, for 
oboe, assisted by Mr. and Mrs, John B. Martin on the flute. 

















































Charlotte Peege Opens Tour Auspiciously 

Charlotte Peege, whose season is booked solid, and who 
will sing in more than seventy-five cities, began her tour 
most auspiciously, as the following notices testify: 


It is seldom that a concert season has opened more promisingly 
than that of the present year. Mme, Bori, who charmed the first 
music audience of the season, was followed last night by a coterie 
of artists only a little less brilliant than the Spanish prima donna. 
Charlotte Peege was the stellar attraction of the evening. Her con- 
tralto voice is vividly colorful and is capable of deep feeling, and 
on occasion sincerely dramatic. Her program was wisely chosen to 


display to the best advantage the beauties of her voice.--Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Star. 


Her charming and brilliant personality and splendid yoice made 
her a favorite at once.—-Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette 

Five years ago Charlotte Peege gave the inaugural recital of the 
Monday Musical Club’s series for 1916-17, at which time it was our 
pleasure to comment upon the lovely quality of her contralto voice 
and the smooth blending of her registers. If anything, her low 
tones have even gained in richness and her higher ones in bril- 
liance and she has added much to the volume of her organ. Her 
appearance last evening revealed a ripening of those qualities that 4 
so pleased her former audience. Particularly worthy of mention is y 
the finesse with which she approaches her high tones. Again she 
proved herself a singer of musicianly insight and one who can sing 
true to pitch throughout a program.—Youngstown Telegram, 


Ovations for Edward Johnson 


According to Hector Charlesworth, in The Saturday 
Night, the famous Canadian tenor, Edward Johnson, was 
accorded immense ovations during his two or three appear- 
ances of smaller cities of western Ontario. At Owen Sound 
the seats were sold out at high prices a fortnight before his 
coming. It is evidence of the musical advancement of 
Owen Sound that the numbers which seemed to delight his 
hearers most were the modern lyrics by Hugo Wolf, 
Georges Hue and Reynaldo Hahn, songs of a type new to 
many listeners. Of such beautiful and poetic works Owen 
Sound could not apparently get enough. At Kitchener the 
crush was so great to hear the singer that the police had to 
intervene and sent home two hundred people who were 
clamoring for standing room. 


THE WHOLE WORLD 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HOLLAND, 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











MusicaL Prospects 1n Pracue Not Promisine. 

Musical prospects in Prague are anything but promising 
and the economic crisis convulsing ali Europe at present is 
making itself felt to quite an uncommon degree in the capi- 
tal of Czecho-Slovakia. The recent mobilization against 
Hungary aggravated the situation. A correspondent writing 
from there, who is an authority on the subject, laments the 
lack of interest taken in the concerts announc ed and given. 
“Conditions are more than miserable here,” he declares. 
“This is best illustrated by the fact that even Kreisler 
played to a semi-empty house last week.” 

AmsterpAM Has a New Conservatory. 

‘A new conservatory of music was opened in Amsterdam 
a few weeks ago. The institution was organized with the 
assistance of a number of music lovers who were very gen- 
erous in their patronage, and the faculty can now claim to 
consist of the best pedagogues that Holland possesses. Mme. 
Noordewier has charge of the vocal department ; Evert Cor- 
nelis, Willem Andriessen and Janette Walen are among the 
piano teachers; Max Orobio de Castro has the cello classes, 
and Oscar Back and Louis Zimmerman teach the violin. 
The last mentioned, by the way, who is concertmaster of the 
Concertgebouw, scored a great success with his playing of 
the Brahms concerto under Mengelberg at a recent charity 
concert. 

Pritzner’s CuristMAs Opera. 

Hans Pfitzner’s opera in two acts, entitled “Christelflein” 

(“The Christmas Fairy”), had its Berlin premiére at 
dee Staatsoper at the end of November, Professor Pfitzner 
arrived in Berlin early in the month to supervise in person 
the rehearsals of his work, Fritz Stiedry was scheduled 
to conduct and Lola Artot de Padilla to be the Fairy. 

Tue Kwire tuat Cuts Born Ways. 

Information has been received from Dresden to the effect 
that the town council of the Saxon capital has granted a 
sum of 350,000 marks towards the upkeep of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra during the present season. Besides this, 
however, the city fathers consented to an increase of the tax 
on pleasures, the ominous “Vergniigensteuer.” 

WEINGARTNER WritinGc His Memoirs. 

General interest has been aroused by the news that Felix 
Weingartner is preparing the publication of his memoirs 
that are to appear next Easter in Vienna. The book will be 
published by the Wila Publishing House. 

Operatic Nove.tres ror FRANKFORT. 

Frankfort is an operatic metropolis. Nothing engrosses 
the interest of its citizens more than opera, and—in some 
of its aspects at any rate—it is, operatically speaking, in 
advance of most of the European capitals today. One of 
these aspects is that of modernity. Not even Paris nor 
Berlin can vie with the programs which the Frankfort man- 
agement has set itself to perform this season. It includes the 
first performance on any stage of Stravinsky’s new opera, 
“Renard”; the first performance anywhere of Bruno Hartl’s 
“Der einzige Mann,” the premiére of a new opera by Julius 
Bittner, still unnamed, and of Béla Bartok’s “Bluebeard.” 
This and the Dresden performance will be the first German 
productions of a stage work by the famous Hungarian 
modernist. ; 

Still more startling is the announcement of a new opera, 
“Sankt Susanna,” by the Frankfort radical, Paul Hindemith, 
whose two one-act operas, “Mérder Hoffnung der Frauen” 
(text by Kokoschka. and “Das Nusch-Nuschi,” precipitated 
a public remonstrance in Stuttgart. Both of these operatic 
bombs are to explode in Frankfort as well. Finally, there 
will be given a new ballet, “The Seven Dances of Life,” by 
Mary Wigman. All of these novelties are awaited with 
keen interest and will no doubt attract visitors from all 
over Europe. 

Other novelties for Frankfort include Korngold’s “Die 
Tote Stadt,” Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” and Strauss’ “Frau ohne 
Schatten.” There will also be some interesting revivals 
such as Mozart's “Titus,” “Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew” 
and Weber’s “Oberon” in an entirely new garb. 

Two New GerMan Operas. 

Premiéres of more than ordinary interest that have taken 
place are “Aschenputtel” (“Cinderella”), a fairy tale opera 
in two acts and an intermezzo, by Karl Heinrich David, at 
Bale, and “Frau Potiphar,” a_comic opera by Alfred 
Rahlwes, that was given at the Halle Stadt-Theater early 
this month. 

Tue Next Savzpurc Festiva, 

The management of the Salzburg Festival Community 
informs us that the program for the summer festival per- 
formance of 1922 has not yet been definitely decided upon 
for technical reasons, although a general outline can be 
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given, subject to alterations. The outstanding feature will 
be an opera by Richard Strauss, probably “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” under the personal guidance of the composer, while 
Prof. Max Reinhardt proposes to present a dramatic work 
that is being specially adapted for Salzburg. Needless to 
say, Mozart occupies a considerable space on the program 
and requests from abroad have led to the revival of “Every- 
man,” of which several performances.are to be given. The 
publication of the definite program. is expected before the 
middle of December. The artistic management of the Fest- 
spiel has been entrusted to the care of Karl Lion, of the 
Vienna Opera management, who is one of the members of 
the Salzburg Festival Community, together with Dr. Richard 
Strauss, Prof. Franz Schalk, Prof. Max Reinhardt, Dr. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Prof. Alfred Roller. 





Beriin’s Musicat Expansion. 

Still two more halls for Berlin—this makes six this sea- 
son! The latest additions are situated in the west and 
north of the city; the one in what was once the heart of 
Berlin’s musical life, the Liitzow Strasse, at the corner of 
the Genthinerstrasse, in the same building that gives house 
room to the Bliithner—and Klindworth-Scharwenka halls, 
so that there now are three different halls in this structure. 
The new hall is known as the Feurich Saal, and at present 
has a seating capacity of 320; it is under the management of 
Oscar Schwalm. The Revalo Company (the owners of the 
“secret” that turns cheap fiddles into “Strads”) is responsi- 
ble for the hall in the north district, which is near the 
Oranienburger Tor and is to be opened very shortly with a 
gala program. Add to these two the Brahms and Schwech- 
ten halls, the Grosse Haus of the Steglitz Schloss concern, 
and the new Kurfiirstendamm theater where recitals play 
a considerable role, and the above total is forthcoming. And 
the marvelous thing is that they are always well attended 
and can count on a congregation of their own in a very short 
time, in spite of the tangled conditions in Germany. 

A Hueco Kaun Festiva. 

The Rostock Theater arranged a two days’ festival on 
October 8 and 9 in honor of Hugo Kaun, who for nearly 
fifteen years lived in Milwaukee, as teacher and conductor, 
and is very well known in American circles. Kaun was 
present for the féte, which was ushered in by a symphony 
concert of the town orchestra, under the guidance of Hein- 
rich Schulz, consisting of Kaun’s “Rhine” overture, his 
symphony in E minor, and a piano concerto with orchestra 
played by one of Kaun’s pupils, Adolf Waterman. On the 
previous day the Rostock Chamber Music Society introduced 
a selection of the composer’s chamber music to a very en- 
thusiastic audience. Great ovations were given Kaun at the 
finish of his opera, “The Stranger,” which experienced its 
premiére there and was excellently staged and conducted 
with Mechlenburg at the conductor’s desk. At a matinee 
devoted to songs by Kaun, Martha Weber-Neudeck, Hedwig 
Gera and Alfred Fischer gave a very interesting recital of 
lieder of all genres. 

New Scumipt Opera ACcepred IN BERLIN. 

The Berlin Opera announces the second opera of the 
Vienna composer, Franz Schmidt, among its novelties for 
the season. It is in three acts and adapted from a work 
by Felix Dahn, entitled “Fredegundis.” Schmidt's first 
opera, “Notre Dame,” had a fair success both in Vienna and 
Berlin. 

ZiccHer Writes New Opera. 

Herman Zilcher, director of the Wirzburg Conservatory, 
has just completed his three-act opera, “Doctor Eisenbart,” 
which is to be performed this winter. The libretto was writ- 
ten by Otto Falkenberg and adapted for music by Von 
Waltershausen. 

A ScuOnperG CONSERVATORY, 

A Seminary for Composition has been founded in Vienna 
under the direction of Arnold Schonberg. The faculty is as 
follows: Harmony, counterpoint, analysis, under J. Polnauer ; 
instrumentation and form, under A. Berg; analysis of G. 
Mahler’s symphonies and chamber music practice, under E. 
Stein; conducting classes and opera studies, Dr. A. Webern. 

Sziceti’s Success IN SWEDEN. 

Joseph Szigeti, who recently appeared in Christiania with 
exceptional success, has been engaged for a series of con- 
certs in Sweden. 

MENGELBERG TO PropucE Strauss’ New HyMws. 

Wilhelm Mengelberg has secured for Holland Richard 
Strauss’ new composition “Three Hymns,” with orchestra, 
which were given for the first time at Berlin on Novem- 
ber 4. The Dutch premiére under Mengelberg’s guidance 
was scheduled for November 17 in the Concertgebouw at 
Amsterdam with the assistance of Barbara Kemp. Men- 
gelberg has also fixed dates for The Hague, Rotterdam 
and other Dutch towns. 

Lenpvai'’s “Eica” A DrespEN Nove tty. 

The Dresden Opera has two novelties in prospect, which 
are being looked forward to with much interest, namely, 
Erwin Lendvai’s nocturne, “Elga,” on November 18, and 
Korngold’s “Tote Stadt,” for which no definite date has 
been settled on so far, although the beginning of December 
is taken into probable consideration. The chief parts in 
this will be entrusted to Helena Forti, Richard Tauber 
and Burg. 

SPIWAKOWSKY ScorES AGAIN IN ENGLAND. 

Jascha Spiwakowsky, who scored a tremendous suc- 
cess in England, remained there until the middle of 
November. His sole recital in London for the season that 
has just commenced was booked for November 9. Previous 
to this, he played three times at Queen’s Hall with Sir 
Henry ‘Wood at the conductor's desk, as well as at Shef- 
field, Newport, Chatham and Dover, and was given an ova- 
tion everywhere. 

Warsaw CELEBRATES MOLIERE WITH MUSIC. 

The Warsaw Polish Theater gave a gala performance 
in honor of Moliére’s tercentenary that was attended by all 
the French notables at present in the capital. The program 
consisted of the “Malade Imaginaire,” with prologue, epi- 
logue, ballet and music by Rozycki. The presentation was 
ushered in by a short address by M. Boy Zelenski, the 
eminent translator of Moliére’s works. 

PIANIST GIESEKING AS EDUCATOR, 

Walter Gieseking has proved himself to be not only a 

brilliant executant on the piano but a gifted lecturer on 
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musical subjects as well, and has just brought a cycle of 
lectures he held at the Hanover Conservatoire during the 
fall to a successful conclusion. He set himself the task of 
elucidating the development of piano music from Bach to 
the present day, and illustrated his addresses with the inter- 
pretation at the piano of one of Bach’s suites, five of Bee- 
thoven’s latter sonatas, Schubert’s “Wanderfantasie,” 
Schumann’s “Fantasie,” op. 17, and the symphonic etudes, 
three of Chopin’s baliads, Brahms’ intermezzi and sonata 
in F minor, a Liszt sonata, Reger’s variations on a Bach 
theme, Grieg’s ballad and divers lyrical pieces, and a large 
number of pieces by Debussy, Ravel, Scott, Busoni, Syman- 
owski, and others—a most ambitious schedule that proved 
to be an outstanding event in Hanover’s musical life during 
the off season. N.B. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Edwin Hughes, Pianist, November 7 


Times Evening Post _ 
Gave a creditable performance . Mr. Hughes was at his best 
(of Beethoven's sonata op. 109), in a beautiful performance of 


though he did not rise to the Beethoven’s sonata, op. 109. 
height of the music’s eloquence 
at all points. 
Morning Telegraph 
Played with flawless precision, 
Staats-Zeitung 
An exceptional technic. 
Evening Mail 
Piayed with flashing .imagina- 
tion, 


Alfred Casella, Pianist, November 8 


Times : 
A not wholly infallible technic. 


Evening Telegram 
He is conventional, 


World Evening World 
Mr. Casella has a fine com- He pedalled a bit nervously 
mand of the pedals. at first, with some consequent 
blurring, 
World American 
But remedied the defect (blur- Here (Scarlatti) he was in- 
ring—see opposite above) by the clined to employ the loud pedal 
time he reached the Scarlatti to excess, 
group. ; 
Times Tribune 


His recital disclosed him as a 
pianist, dry as to touch and 
conservative almost to monotony 
in his treatment of the various 
composers, 


Mr. Casella is a pianist of ex- 
cellent parts, of musical discern- 
ment and wide sympathy. 

Evening Journal 

He touches the keys as though 

he loved what he was doing. 


Telmanyi, Violinist, November 8 


New York Times y World _ 

He showed® once: more . . His technique, while nothing 
positive and expert technical exceptional, . is ample. 
power. 

Harriet Van Emden, Soprano, November 10 
American World 

She disclosed accomplishments, She has many smal] faults in 
vocal and interpretive, far above her voice and technic, which 
the average . . . and brings to might not have been so notice- 
her interpretations keen musi- able if her interpretations had 
cal intelligence and the vitalizing been particularly good. She was 
glow. generally conventional and often 

irritating. 
Harry Kaufman, Accompanist, November 11 
Tribune : Sun 

Harry Kaufman played admir- _Harry Kaufman played the 

able accompaniments, piano for her (Helen Jeffrey), 


not always with her. 


Ethel Rust Meller, Soprano, November 15 
* Evening Mail _  _ Times 
Disclosing a soprano voice of A vivacious soprano of vocally 
much clarity and beauty. “bright” if somewhat throaty 
quality. 


Francesco Cuce, Soprano, November 16 
World : : L Sun | J 
Her voice has ample volume. The voice itself is thin. 
Jeanne Laval, Contralto, November 17 


Tribune 
Her voice occasionally seemed 
obscured or strained, and her 
breathing not always regulated. 


American 
She has a contralto voice, good 
in quality, of even range, and 
well controlled, 


“Louise” at Metropolitan, November 20 


Evening Journal 
Mr. Whitehill gave a most 
finished and convincing perform- 
ance of the Father, 


Globe ; 
But Mr. Whitehill continues 
to be miscast as the father. 


Herald ‘ 
Mr. Whitehill’s impersonation 
of the Father remained the out- Globe 
standing one among the prin- Farrar . ._.. still seriously 
cipals, injures her impersonation by 
World dressing this daughter of hum- 


ble working folk like a particu- 


She (Farrar) dressed more in 
larly diligent captain of industry. 


accordance with Louise’s means 
than she did last year and her 
impersonation profited much 


hereby. 
cae John Quine, Baritone, November 21 


Evening Mail _ Sun eee! 
There was a fervor about the “An die Ferne  Geliebte 
Beethoven cycle . . . that was wanted a poetry and rapture he 
happily transmitted by his rich never imparted. 
voice. 
Quartet by Enesco, November 23 (Played by Flonzaley 
. Quartet) 
New York Herald Tribune 
The quartet as a whole leaves Unfortunately all the art of 
a strong impression, It is good these distinguished musicians 
music, It has melodic beauty. could not surmount the we 
Herald ness of this work, which from 
beginning to end was remarkable 
for little else but extreme ban- 
It has richness of harmoniza- ality. 
tion without too great a parade World 
of dissonance for its own sake. The four string parts seemed 
irritated, not only melodically 
and harmonically but rhythmical- 
ly as well, In general, the parts 
trickle about in a manner that 
robs the piece of harmonic solid- 
ity without providing much con- 
trapuntal interest as compensa- 
tion, 


American 
It is still genuine music . . 
logically conceived, logically de- 
signed, 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
STARTS BALTIMORE SERIES 





Kathleen Parlow Appears as Soloist—Strauss Program 
Pleases—Baltimore Opera Society Gives 
“Martha”—Notes 


Baltimore, Md., November 16, 1921—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under ‘Leopold Stokowski, gave its first concert 
Wedne sday night, November 9, with Kathleen Parlow as 
soloist. There was no symphony, the program opening with 
excerpts from the Berlioz “Damnation of Faust.” The most 
interesting number on the program was the “Gynnopedies” 
of Eric Satie, because of its novelty. ‘“Wotan’s Farewell” 
and the “Magic Fire” music from “The Valkyries” closed 
the program. Miss Parlow played the Brahms violin con- 
certo in D. 

A Strauss ProcramM. 


Elizabeth Schumann gave an evening of Strauss songs 
November 10, with Dr. Strauss at the piano. The great 
composer revealed himself in a new light as a wonderful 
accompanist. Miss Schumann pleased, and both were warmly 
applauded. 


BALTIMORE Opera Society Gives “MARTHA.” 


The performance of “Martha” on November 14 was the 
first of the season by the Baltimore Opera Society, of which 
David S. Melamet is conductor. Margarethe Melamet was a 
charming and girlish Lady Harriet. Her voice is clear and 
flexible and suited the role admirably. She sang “The Last 
Rose of Summer” with a tender simplicity that captured her 
audience so that she had to repeat the number. Anna 
Baugher makes any role which she essays distinctive, and 
Nancy is one of her best. Her acting is always excellent 
and her rich voice and fine stage presence make her a nota- 
ble figure in any performance. In the hunting scene she 
sang the difficult aria, “In My Heart There’s No Room for 
Sadness,” very beautifully. George Pickering made a hand- 
some and pleasing Lionel and was warmly encored after 
the aria “None So Fair.” His work was marked by good 
taste. Harry K, Rosenberger as Plunkett did his best sing- 
ing so far in the opera society’s productions. He has been 
steadily gaining in poise, and last night his voice showed a 
richness and resonance that it has heretofore lacked. He 
gave a thoroughly satisfying performance. John Osbourne’s 
fine voice and good acting lent distinction to the part of 
Tristram, while Walter Johnson was an excellent Sheriff. 
The chorus singing was a feature of the performance, the 
scene at the fair being particularly well done. The stage 
pictures were effective and beautiful, due to the painstaking 
work of Edmonia Nolley, stage director. Members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, directed by David S. Melamet, gave 
requisite coloring to the performance. 


Notes. 


The Knights of Columbus choir, which has gained con- 
spicuous merit under the able leadership of Roman Steiner, 
gave a musicale November 10 in the new Knights of Co- 
lumbus house. Vivienne Cordero, violinist, and Herbert J. 
Sturm, baritone, were the soloists. 

Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, gave last Friday’s recital at 
the Peabody. 

Katharine Locke gave an organ recital at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, November 9. 

The first concert of this season by the Jewish Educational 
Alliance was given November 13. The artists were Hazel 
Knox Bornschein, Charles A. McCann and Mrs. Harold 
Rosenblatt. 

An organ recital was given at the Peabody, Sunday, under 
the auspices of the Baltimore Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. Margaret P. Ingle was soloist, assisted 
by the choir of Grace and St. Peter’s Church. D. FH 


Mrs. George Lee Bready Begins Course 


Mrs. George Lee Bready opened her course of opera re- 
citals at the Ambassador Hotel, New York, on November 
22, the work interpreted on this occasion being Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” which was given its first seasonal perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan the night before, having had its 
long-delayed Metropolitan debut in January of last season. 
It is a remarkable opera, and as interpreted by Mrs. 
Bready it seems still more remarkable. For there is much 
that patrons of the Metropolitan, or of any other foreign- 
language opera, fail to appreciate because the text is lost. 
This is all made clear by Mrs. Bready, who gives the text 
in English, and gives it so clearly and with so much dra- 
matic force that not a word or a nuance of meaning is 
missed. Her method is as simple as it is charming. She 
tells the story, reciting the text wherever it is necessary, 
and playing the most important parts of the music, explain- 
ing and naming the motives. No regular patron of the 
opera can fail to derive benefit from gaining a clearer idea 
of the works performed through Mrs. Bready’s recitals. 
The recitals will continue throughout the winter, the operas 
given to follow very closely the Metropolitan repertory. 


Serato a Busy Violinist 

Arrigo Serato, upon his arrival in this country, November 
8, left immediately for a group of recital engagements in 
the southwest, including appearances in Galveston, San 
Antonio and Denton, Texas, and Independence, Kans. The 
future engagements of this Italian violinist are with 
orchestra, in single recitals, and in joint recitals with other 
artists. On December 2 and 3 Mr. Serato will be soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in its home city, playing, 
by request, the Beethoven concerto. He will later give joint 
recitals with his compatriot, Alfredo Casella, pianist, in 
Montreal and Quebec, and on December 13 these two artists 
and Arturo Bonucci, cellist, will be heard in concert in 
New York. 


Schnitzer with Philharmonic Tomorrow 


Schnitzer, pianist, who is booked to play the Liszt E flat 
concerto with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky conducting, December 2, scored a tremendous suc- 
cess in Philadelphia, November 22, when she gave a recital. 

“Mme. Schnitzer won the outright admiration and immediate 
respect of a large audience that included many pianists who 
knew the difference between such art and mediocrity,” de- 
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clared the Philadelphia Ledger. The North American head- 
lined her as “Germaine Schnitzer, Pianist, Real Artist,” 
and then went on to state that a “truly great pianist was 
heard last evening in the recital of Germaine Schnitzer. . . 

Few women in recent years have played as well, none better 
than Mme. Schnitzer.” The opinions of other papers cor- 


roborated this statement, the Bulletin declaring that, “hailed 
as one of the really great artists of the day, Mme. Schnitzer 
demonstrated at the beginning that the recital in many re- 
spects would be epoch making.” 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Next MEETING or M. T. N. A. 


“Can you please tell me when and where the next National 
Music Teachers’ Association is to meet? Thank you for any 
information concerning the Association which you may be able 
to give me.” 

Probably you mean the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
which is to meet in Detroit, Mich., December 28, 29 and 30, 1921. 
This will be the forty-third annual meeting of the Association which 
was founded in 1876, The present officers are Osbourne McConathy, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., president; Francis 
York, Detroit Conservatory of Music, Detroit, Mich., vice-president; 
Robert G, McCutchan, DePauw University, ‘Greencastle, nd,, sec- 
retary; Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn., treasurer, 
and Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, O., editor. 
The executive committee consists of Lynn B. Dana, William John 
Hall, Charles S. Skilton, H. H. Bellamann, Mariette N. Fitch, 
Osbourne McConathy, Rossiter G. Cole, George C. Gow, Francis L. 
York. The counselors for 1921 are Charles N. Boyd, Karl W. 
Gehrkens, Peter C. Lutkin, Robert G. McCutchan, Leonard B. Mc- 
Whood and V_ do §S, Pratt. 

A New Society. 


“Can you give me any information about a new society that 
has recently been formed? am not quite sure of the title 
but it has something to do with composers in a manner in which 
I am very much interested, and I would like to learn any- 
thing I can about it.’ 

Yes, there is a new society called the International Composers’ 
Guild, Inc., which has recently been formed with Edgar Varese as 
director, and an executive board consisting of Adam Gimbel, Ben- 
jamin F, Glazer, Moritz A. Janendorf, Louise Norton, Charles Recht, 
Mrs. William R. She pherd, Maurice J. Speiser, Joseph Stella, and 
a technical board pa a bad Alfredo Casella, Acario Cotapos, Carl 
Engel, A. Walter Kramer, Julius Mattfeld, Carlos Salzedo, Karol 
Szymanowsky, Emerson Whithorne, The avowed aim of this society 
is to centralize the works of the day, to group them in programs 
intelligently and organically constructed, and, with the disinterested 
help of singers and instrumentalists, to present these works in such 
a way as to reveal their fundamental spirit, It proposes to give 
four concerts of modern: i. e., futurist music, this season, Among 
those who have contributed to the Guild programs are Bela Bartok, 
Arnold Bax, Alban Berg, Alfredo Casella, Acario Cotapos, Carl 
Engel, Louis Gruenberg, Eugene Goossens, Arthur Honegger, D. E. 
Ingelbrecht, Zoltan Kodaly, Walter Kramer, Ethel Leginska, G. 
Francesco Malipiero, Roland Manuel, Darius Milhaud, Vitezlav 
Novak, Francois Poulenc, Serge Prokofieff, D. Rudhyar, Carlos 
Salzedo, Lazare Saminsky, Erik Satie, Florent Schmitt, Arnold 
Schoenberg, Albert Stoessel, Igor Stravinsky, Karol Szymanowsky, 
Edgar Varese, Anton von Webern, Emerson Whithorne, 


Audrie Rubanni Concertizing Again 


After an absence of several years from the concert stage, 
Audrie Rubanni, coloratura soprano, is again making her 
appearance in that field. Her present programs have been 
well chosen and include a variety of songs by Wagner, 
Spohr, Puccini, Charpentier, Bohm, Eberhardt, Stutzman, 
Donizetti, Verdi, Saint-Saéns, and the works of a number 
of American composers. 

At her debut in Toronto a couple of years ago, according 
to the Daily Star, “the event was a decided triumph for the 
young singer, and the range and quality of her voice was 
well demonstrated in a most exacting program.’ 

The World wrote in part: “Since singing here as a pupil 
some years ago, she has made remarkable strides, although 
the natural beauty of her voice is still her chief charm. 
Although opulent, it is flexible, and she sings with dramatic 
force, as well as appropriate lightness when the character of 
the_song demands it.” 

Commenting i in part on another phase of her singing, the 
critic of the Globe said : “Mlle. Rubanni’s enunciation is a 
feature of her singing which cannot be too highly com- 
mended.” 

“Her voice is magnificent in range,” commented the Daily 
News, “and in volume, ringing clear and true, and her ease 
in executing coloratura work is remarkable.” GS 


Hess Triumphs in Kenosha 


Kenosha, Wis., November 17, 1921.—One of the biggest 
successes in the history of the Kenosha Schubert Club 
calendar was the concert at which was presented Hans 
Hess, who opened the season. A capacity house was on 
hand and rewarded Mr. Hess’ splendid playing by unusual 
enthusiasm, and at the close of the program, when, as a 
rule, the patrons of these concerts leave the hall, the audi- 
ence on this occasion remained, applauding the cellist to the 
echo and encoring him back many times. This was Mr. 
Hess’ first appearance in Kenosha. We hope it will not 
be his last.  F 


Alda, Hislop and Vidas at Third Biltmore 
Musicale 


The third Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore Friday 
morning, December 2. The artists appearing on this occa- 
sion are: Frances Alda, soprano; Joseph Hislop, tenor, and 
Raoul Vidas, violinist. 


Lyell Barber Busy Filling Dates 


Lyell Barber, the pianist and accompanist, who made such 
an excellent impression at his debut at Aeolian Hall on 
October 21, will go on tour with Mme. D’Alvarez on De- 
cember 9. On October 26 and 28, he appeared with Paul 
Althouse in Bridgeport, Conn., and Myerstown, Pa. Novem- 
ber 29, he appeared at the Apollo Club in Brooklyn with 
Sara and Nellie Kouns. December 2, he will be heard in 
a recital at the Bay Ridge High School Auditorium. 
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OPEN MEMPHIS MUSICAL SEASON. 


Other Items of Interest 


Memphis, Tenn., November 11, 1921.—Marked by unts- 
ual brilliancy and a splendid attendance, the initial musical 
event of the season was given at the Lyric Theater, when 
the Cortése Brothers, local concert managers, presented 
the Artist Trio, composed of Grace Wagner, soprano; 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and Renato Zanelli, baritone. 
From the beginning of the program until the close, the 
singers pleased individually, as well as in duos and trios. 
Fourdrain’s “Carnaval” was the first offering, the three 
voices blending harmoniously and answering every demand. 
Miss Wagner has a beautiful voice which she uses intel- 
ligently and with a depth of emotion and purity of tone. 
She sang the “Butterfly” aria, “Un bel di,” with style and 
finish. She was repeatedly recalled. 

Carolina Lazzari, whose charming personality is a de- 
light, and whose voice is rich and vibrant in its remark- 
able range, inspired an ovation that has but rarely been 
equalled here. Her first number was the aria, “Oh, My 
Heart Is Weary,” from “Nadeschda” (Goring Thomas), in 
which she scored emphatically, having to respond to sev- 
eral encores. 

Dividing honors with Miss Wagner and Lazzari was 
Renato Zanelli, whose fine baritone voice delighted the 
audience. He gave as an opening number the prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo. In this, as in the duets 
and trios, he displayed his interpretative ability, arousing 
genuine applause. In truth, Mr. Zanelli’s success was so 
decided that he was called upon to sing as many encores 
as program numbers. 

The closing numbers by the trio—“Sanctuary,” by La 
Forge, and an “Indian Love Song,” by Lieurance—were 
unusually appealing, the audience refusing to leave until 
the latter was repeated. Blanch Barbot was the efficient 
accompanist, and added much to the beauty of the pro- 
gram. 

Other artists booked by the Cortése Brothers in their 
compee are John McCormack, tenor, and Prihoda, violinist. 

Carolina ~—e and Blanch Wagner were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Faehrmann at their country home during 
their stay in Memphic Ba ase 


Saenger Gives “Mail” Concert with Rappold 
as Star 

The distinguished vocal master greeted over fifteen hun- 
dred Mail readers Wednesday evening, November 16, at the 
Stuyvesant High School, and talked about good singing. 
His program was intensely inte resting. Mme. Rappold was, 
of course, the figure of greatest interest. Her voice was 
lucious throughout, the top notes being especially grateful. 
Richard Hale was the baritone; Mabel Jacobs, contralto; 
Augusta Redyn, mezzo soprano; Elsa Warde, soprano, and 
Misses Remmy and Shoff, duetists. All were delightful. 
This concert was a memorable event in Evening Mail music 
history. Owing to illness Thornton Urquhart, tenor, was 
unable to appear. B. 


Ljungkvist Scores in Brooklyn 


Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, formerly of the Stockholm 
Opera, was the leading soloist at the Swedish Glee Club 
concert in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Sunday af- 
ternoon, November 20. His numbers were the recitative 
and aria from “Elijah,” Mendelssohn; “Agnus Dei,” Bizet; 
“Der Lenz,” Hildach; “Melodi,” Rangstrom, and “Majsang,” 
by Lembcke. He was enthusiastically applauded and recalled 
many times. The other soloist was Hugo Hulten, who gave 
four numbers. 

The Swedish Glee Club, Karl Sylvan, director, sang three 
groups, consisting mainly of works by Scandinavian com 
posers. A large audience attended. 


Winifred Byrd Given Ovation in Portland 


On November 9 Winifred Byrd appeared in recital at 
Portland, Ore., and the next day the following telegram was 
received from the manager of the local theater under whosé 
auspices the performance was held: “The most tremendous 
ovation in the history of Portland audiences was given Win- 
ifred Byrd for her concert at the Heilig Theater last night. 
Portland papers this morning pronounce her a great artist 
and genius. 

Miss Byrd is now in the Northwest, where many dates 
have been booked for her in a tour of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. 














“Rare sympathy 
in his voice.” 
Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 
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Atlanta, Ga., November 19, 1921.—The pupils of 
Anna Mae Farmer gave an interesting recital at Phillips & 
Crew. Each was permitted to express his own individuality 
in the viewpoint of composition and the manner of render- 
ing it. 

Augusta, Ga, November 19, 1921.—One of the big- 
gest social as well as artistic events of the new season was 
the appearance, November 18, of the Gray-Lhevinnes, artists 
of the piano and violin. The program was a splendid one, 
the features of which were Estelle Gray-Lhevinne’s offering 
of “Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saens, and Mischa Lhevinne’s 
rendition of a Chopin nocturne. ney 

The younger musical set of Augusta had its innings on 
the afternoon of November 18 at the Tombola Charity 
Bazaar, conducted by the churches of the city. Among the 
musical numbers offered by the small pupils of Mrs. Vida 
St. Amand and Mrs. Seymour Sylvester were “The Milk- 
maids’ Chorus,” from “Jack O’ Lantern,” and “The Story 
Book Ball.” : 

The demonstration of the Ampico piano, staged at the 
recent State Fair, will be remembered by reason of the 
discovery of one of the most beautiful male voices Augusta 
has had the pleasure of hearing in a long time. Young John 
Theodore happened to wander into the booth of the Ampico 
Company and offered to sing. He was accepted, good- 
naturedly, but before the first verse of his first song was 
finished everybody who knew anything at all about music 
realized that something most unusual had happened. Mr, 
Theodore, just past his majority, has a soprano voice of 
surprising strength and beauty—clear, bell-like, and its rich 
tones denying the appellation of “soprano-falsetto” which 
he himself gives it. His singing became one of the big 
features of the Fair, and before the end of the week he had 
been offered engagements which promise to lead to big 
things. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Canton, Ohio, November 15, 1921.— Nearly 3,000 
people gathered in the Canton Auditorium on. November 5 
to hear the recital given by Frances Ingram, contralto, and 
Riccardo Martin, tenor, and there were nearly 3,000 people 
who went away well pieased and well paid for having 
attended the concert. Miss Ingram has a beautiful voice of 
wide range, fine flexibility, and pure tonal quality. Her 
singing is not only artistic, but when she takes the notes 
in her upper register she strikes them softly and correctly 
and does not slide into them. She has sought for and 
secured brilliancy of tone, and she has studied enunciation 
quite as ardently as she has her music. One could under- 
stand readily what she was singing about, which enhanced 
the enjoyment she gave her audience by her artistry and 
pleasing stage presence. And Mr. Martin, too, enunciates 
clearly. He knew that as an operatic tenor he was ex- 

cted by the audience to give at least one demonstration of 

is ability to put the “punch” in a top note, and he complied 
with their unvoiced urge in the aria “Lo donna e Mobile, 
from “Rigoletto.” The audience stayed until the final num- 
ber and would, in all probability, have stayed for more if 
the artists had been willing. Both the singers were generous 
with their encores, and the applause which greeted their 
every number gave evidence of the pleasure with which the 
songs were received. 

The first meeting for the season of the Canton College 
Club was held Saturday afternoon in the Canton Woman’s 
Club. A musical program was given by three well known 
Canton artists—Rachel Frease-Green, soprano; Anna Bolus 
Loichot, pianist, and Carolyn Harter Williams, violinist. 
Mrs. Loichot accompanied Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Fred 
McCarroll accompanied Mrs. Green. 

Rachel Frease-Green entertained a number of her pupils 
at an informal musicale at her home, November 9. 
Josephine Menuez gave a talk on “Music in the Middle 
Ages,” which was illustrated. Reba Yancey, a pupil of Mrs. 
Green, sang a group of three French songs in the original, 
as well as German lieder and a Spanish troubadour song. 
Her last number, “Under the Greenwood Tree” (Buzzi- 
Peccia), displayed her lovely coloratura voice to excellent 
advantage. r. and Mrs. Harry Jones, also pupils of Mrs. 
Green, sang a duet with much expression. The program 
was concluded by an ensembled number, “Day Dreams,” 
for speaking and singing voices and a piano. The parts 
were taken by Mrs. Grace O. Shoop, Mrs, Harry A. 
March, Winifred Zinninger, Ruth McConell and Miss 
Menuez. 

The Canton Ladies’ Chorus opened its season November 
14 with an informal musicale at the Canton Woman's Club. 
A short business session was held, when plans for the year’s 


work were discussed. The club will give a Christmas con- 
cert as well as other affairs during the season. An informal 
program was given. Flora Baehrens, Mrs. W. E. Rehbein 
and Anna Witter each sang a group of songs; Winifred 
Zinninger gave violin numbers, and Helen Root Wolfe 
played piano selections. 

The second meeting of the MacDowell Club was held 
November 10 in the music room of the Canton Woman's 
Club. Jessie Van Horne was chairman of the meeting. The 
members on the program were assisted by three guests— 
Stella Gehike Miller, of the Fortnightly Club of Cleveland; 
Lucille Nikolas, a former member of the Stuart Walker’s 
Portmanteau Theater, and Mr. Mauker, newly appointed 
director of music at the First U. B. Church. 

George Wilton Ballard, tenor; Sybil Fagan, whistler, and 
Willard Osborne, violinist, appeared at Strasburg Hall 
Theater, November 10, at Strasburg. The concert was 
arranged by Garver Brothers Company. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., November 14, 1921.— Mrs. James 
Mackay arrived here from Edinburgh, Scotland, early in 
September, and with Mr. Mackay will make her home in 
the States. Mrs. Mackay has a lovely contralto voice—true 
and sympathetic—trained under Frederick King, of London. 
For some time before coming to the United States she sang 
at St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. She has entered the 
choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church as one of the soloists. 

Florence Macbeth and Cyrena Van Gordon were presented 
to large audiences at the Princess Theater on separate dates 
in October as the first two in the American Artists Series. 
The audiences made up in enthusiasm anything they may 
have lacked in point of numbers. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, appeared, November 9, under the 
management of Mrs. A. S. Meyring, who is sponsoring the 
Artists’ Series. He received an ovation. Joseph Bonime, 
his accompanist, was all that an accompanist should be. The 
program proved most attractive. 

After the concert at the Princess, Mr. Brown was the 
guest of honor at a reception and banquet given at the 
Plains Hotel by the men of Bnai Brith. Fifty men and 
women prominent in Jewish circles were present. A feature 
of the affair was an impromptu miniature concert by Mr. 
Brown at the conclusion of the banquet. “Hebrew Folk 
Song,” one of the violinist’s own compositions, was among 
the delightful numbers with which he favored the company. 

Mrs. Maurice W. Collins, who was known here as the 
possessor of a beautiful soprano voice, has returned to 
Cheyenne to live. She has been in California and Nevada 
for some time. Mrs. Collins studied under Pearl Ara 
White, of Los Angeles. Her return with Mr. Collins and 
their little daughter is welcomed by society people in gen- 
eral and by the music lovers in particular. 

The Music Study Club arranged an excellent program for 
Armistice Day. It was given in the High School Gym- 
nasium, the performers including the choir of the Presby- 
terian Church, under James Seiler, and the choir of St. 
Mark’s Church, in charge of Robert H. Zeiger. The music 
reflected great credit on the organizations. 

Among the promising young pianists of the city is Mildred 
Boyer, a pupil of Mrs. H. L. Vaughan, who is doing con- 
scientious work in the Sherwood Extension Course. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Davenport, Ia., November 14, 1921.— Today marks 
the official opening of “Orchestra Week” in the tri-cities, 
a week which will be devoted to selling tickets for the 
series of popular priced concerts to be.given by the Tri-City 
Symphony Orchestra and to furthering the support of the 
tri-city’s foremost musical organizations, not only finan- 
cially, but also by helping to create a moral and civic sup- 
port as well. The Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Ludwig Becker, of Chicago, is better this 
year than ever before. Chief of interest among the new 
orchestra members is sixteen-year-old David Palikoff, a 
young Russian Jew, who, as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, won fame for himself, which is unusual 
for one of his youth. He is Mr. Becker’s own particular 
find and protegé and has been under his personal direction 
for the past five years. He has been brought to Davenport 
by Mr. Becker to enjoy the opportunity of quiet and inten- 
sive study, which he would not have if he remained at home 
in Chicago. Here he will devote practically his entire time 
to study and will play with the orchestra, in which he has 
been made second concertmaster. He will also appear as 
one of the chief soloists with that organization during the 
coming season. 

Dallas, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 
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Fort Smith, Ark., November 9, 1921.—The Girls’ Glee 
Club of the Fort Smith High School has elected new officers 
as follows: - President, Ruth Hanesworth; vice-president, 
Nell Bringelson; secretary, Mabel Bunton; treasurer, 
Marjorie Williams, and sergeant-at-arms, Gladys Hardesty. 
The members of this organization are students of music 
and are doing serious constructive work, planning by early 
spring to have a concert repertory and to fill engagements 
out of town. The club is scheduled for a number of en- 
gagements and will take with it a saxophone quartet, a high 
school instrumental soloist and a-reader. 

Mrs. Parmelee, new supervisor of music of the Fort 
Smith public schools, has organized the Fort Smith Orches- 
tral Band, the membership of which is composed about 
equally of high school pupils who will receive credits for 
their work and of other musicians of the city, there being 
about thirty in all. Meetings will be held on Monday and 
Thursday evenings at the High School, with W. F. Rebsa- 
men as director. 

The first of the series of concerts to be given through 
the Winter by the faculty of the Southwestern Studios of 
Musical Art was given recently at the First Presbyterian 
Church and consisted of a well chosen program presented 
by Pearl Jarrard, pianist, and Maurice Derdeyn, violinist. 
A free-will offering was taken to be used in buying musical 
literature for the Carnegie Library. 

Kenneth Metcalf has recently resigned his position as 
director of music at the First Christian Church and has 
closed his vocal studio; he and Mrs. Metcalf have moved 
to El Paso, Texas, where he has accepted a similar position 
in the First Christian Church. 

Clarence Eddy, noted organist, gave a recital of dis- 
tinctive merit, November 8, the occasion being the formal 
opening program on the new Skinner pipe organ recently 
installed in the First Methodist Church auth, Long before 
eight o’clock the seating capacity of 1,400 was taxed to the 
limit and every available space for extra chairs and standing 
room, even in the spacious lobby, was filled. Mr. Eddy 
fully rewarded the interest shown by his inspiring music 
and his skillful handling of the master instrument. 


Fresno, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Grand Rapids, Mich., November 15, 1921.— Before 
probably the largest audience ever assembled in this city for 
a musical program, Galli-Curci sang in the Armory, October 
21, under the auspices of the Mary Free Bed Guild. Her 
numbers included songs by Lotti, Haydn, Valverde, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Arditi, Russell, Samuels, arias from “La Tra- 
viata” and “I Puritani,” and also “Echo Song” (Bishop), 
the two latter with flute obligato played by Manuel Beren- 
guer, who gave also a group of flute solos. The piano 
accompaniments were delightfully played by Homer 
Samuels, her husband. 

The second concert of the Mary Free Bed Guild course 
was given on November 11, in the Armory, by Titta Ruffo, 
baritone. Mr. Ruffo was at his best in “Largo al factotum,” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” where his genial personality, 
his evident enthusiasm and love for his art captivated his 
audience. A very enjoyable part of the concert was given 
by his assisting artist, Rudolph Bochco, violinist. Sol Alberti 
was the accompanist for both Mr. Ruffo and Mr. Bochco. 

The St. Cecilia Society has been very active this month, 
having given four recitals. The regular program on Octo- 
ber 21 was given by Madge Miller, contralto, and Martha 
A. Robbins, pianist, of Holland, Mich. This was Miss 
Miller’s first public appearance in Grand Rapids after an 
absence of several years on the concert stage, .and her 
friends were enthusiastic over her interpretation, her poise, 
and her well-schooled voice. Mrs. H. Monroe Dunham was 
the accompanist. 

The second regular meeting of the month was given by 
the St. Cecilia Quintet, consisting of Hazel Clark, first 
violin; Mrs. C. B. Newcomb, second violin; Amy Hudson, 
viola; Mrs. John Dietrich, cello, and Maria Lund Royce, 
piano. The assisting vocalist was Mrs. Harold Nye, con- 
tralto, who gave three song groups, accompanied by Mrs. 
Harley Bertsch on the harp, and by Bessie Evans Richard- 
son on the violin. A feature of the afternoon was the 
presentation of two songs written by St. Cecilia members— 
“Today,” by Maria Lund Royce, and “My Heart,” by Mrs. 
C. A. Donaldson. 

One of the most delightful entertainments of its kind was 
the lecture-recital on Indian music given on November 4 
in the St. Cecilia auditorium by Harold Loring. Mr. 
Loring. spent several years on the Western reservations, 
having been appointed by the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt to collect melodies and records for the United 
States Ethnological Bureau. He has an endless fund of 
information, which he delivers in an interesting manner, 
illustrating at the piano. He was ably assisted by Black 
Hawk, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, who sang the war and 
love songs. 

Another charming afternoon was given on November 1 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 





[The music reviewed below is appropriate in the 
arranging of programs for the Christmas holidays. In 
some cases the selections are new, being reviewed for 
the first time. These are marked with an “X.” Other 
well known songs are listed because of their value on 
such programs.—Editor’s Note.] 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


“GESU BAMBINO” (The Infant Jesus), a Christmas song by 

Pictro A. Yon, to words by Frederick H. Martens. The Italian 
version is also written by Mr. Yon. When accompanied by the 
organ, it is advisable to use the chimes, as they add considerably 
to the effect. Seven different arrangements are published of this 
excellent number. The chorus for mixed voices was listed last 
week. 
“THE HOLY MOTHER SINGS,” a solo by Howard D. Me- 
Kinney, arranged from an old Christmas Carol of the Fourt2enth 
Century. The words are by Pauline A. Long, and they tell a 
story that is old yet new. Can be used with telling effect. Pre 
ferably for high voice. 


Huntzinger & Dilworth, New York 


“IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR,” by Roy Lamont 
Smith, to words by Rev. Edmund H. Scars, The combination of 
words and music in this solo make it a lovely number. Th> climax 
is an exultation, and ends with broad chords that emphasize the 
beauty of the sentiment. ; 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
“SHOUT THE GLAD TIDINGS O’ER VALE AND HILL.” 


Caro Roma has written a m-lodious and flowing accompaniment tor 
this Christmas number. <A song of rejoicing. The words are b, 
William H. Gardner. Recommended for any program, 

“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST.” Another lyric by 
William H, Gardner, set to music by Sadie Harrison. A_ song 
well liked and used successfully for some tim’. 

“THOU BLESSED MAN OF GOD,” by the well known composer, 
Frank E. Tours <A song of prais>, “All Hail to Thee, Jesus of 
Nazareth.”” Lyric by William H. Gardner, 


Chappell & Co., Ltd., New York and London 


“THREE SNOW SONGS.” Beautiful selections, with words 
and music by Liza Lehmann. The first one is “‘Snowflakes,”’ the 
second is “Robin Redbreast,” and the third is ‘Christmas Eve.” 
All three are admirably suited for holiday programs, especially church 
entertainments. No, 3 could be used most effectively as a solo 
dusmmg the services. 

“NOEL,” a solo with both French and English words, by Theo 

phile Gautier, to music by Teresa Del Riego. The melody is flow 
ing and the accompaniment very effective and easy to sing. For 
low voices. 
“A CHRISTMAS VALSE,” a light, bright number for holiday 
programs. Ideal for Sunday School entertainment or, incorporated 
in a pageant of some kind, would be popular where communit.es 
take an interest in making the Christmas tree a big event. The 
music is by Alfred Margis, to English words by Percy Pinkerton. 

“A CHRISTMAS SONG,” by May Dawson to words by Her 
rick; a delightful, short ballad, either for an encore or programmed 
number for the holidays, A bright lyric, that will appeal to the 
youngsters. 

“A CHRISTMAS SONG.” Words are by Dickens, taken from 
“Mr. Wardle’s” carol in “Pickwick.”” The musical setting is by 
Sir Frederick Bridge. Another light ballad either for tenor or bart- 
tone. “Give Three Cheers for this Christmas Old.” It’s a rollick 
ing song and swings along to a good pace. 

“A CHRISTMAS FAIRY,” a dainty little ballad that could even 
be sung by a child. The poem is by Fred E. Weatherly with story 
so simply told that it easily lends its lf as a recitation to good 
music Ideal for Christmas parties. The setting is by A. Herbert 
Brewer. 

“A CHRISTMAS DREAM,” with music and French words by 
Augusta Holmes, to English words by S. J. Reilly. Simplicity itself, 
and a bit old fashioned. 

“CHRISTMAS BELLS.” S. Liddle has written a harmonic ac- 
companiment to a poem of Longfellow. The melody is set off by 
a chime effect. It could be used as a solo at church services, but 
perhaps it is best suited to other programs. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

“THERE WERE SHEPHERDS,” a Christmas anthem by Pur- 
cell James Mansfield. The words are taken from Luke II:8-11; 
Isaiah LII:9-10. It is for a mixed choir with soprano solo. The 
chorus is arranged as a response, with short passages for the organ. 
rhis number is not difficult. 

“CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF NIGHT,” by F. 
Flaxington Harker, with violin or cello obligato. For medium voice. 

“THREE HOLY KINGS,” by Werner Josten. For medium voice. 

“FOLLOWING THE STAR,” by John Prindle Scott. For 


medium voice. 


John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, London 


“QO ZION, THAT BRINGEST GOOD TIDINGS,” an anthem 
for mixed voices, by Edwardo Marzo. Almost a full anthem, with 
short responses for soprano and baritone, A serviceable number 
that any choir can_ sing. 

“CHRISTMAS MORN” solo quartet, and soprano solo, with 
chorus. Another excellent number for the general Christmas ser 
vice. The setting is so arranged that the number can be used with 
equal value both for choir or simply as a quartet. 

“CHRISTMAS AWAKE! SALUTE THE HAPPY MORN.” 
Charles Gilbert Spross has composed a very fine anthem to one of 
Byron’s poems. A popular number with either choirs or quartet. 

Baritone and tenor solo, also a short passage for soprano, con 
stitute almost the whole composition, 

“THE NEW BORN KING,” a cantata by Benjamin W. Loveland. 
This requires soloists who are thorough musicians, and a_ well 
trained chorus. It is not so much the difficulty of the music, but 
rather the interpretation, There are numerous solos for all voices, 
duets and various combinations that give the work much _ vitality, 
thereby holding the interest. Excellent number for a religious con- 
cent 

“THE NATIVITY,” a church oratorio with words compiled and 
with music by H. J. Stewart. This is essentially a church number 
and not arranged for concert form, in that Mr. Stewart has intro- 
duced many chorals intended to be sung by the congregation as 
well as the choir, This is a bit difficult to perform but if it can 


be accomplished it should prove intensely interesting. There are 
(1) The Annunciation, (II) The Birth of Christ, and ( II] ) The 
Epiphany, that comprise the story of the oratorio. It is a big 


comprehensive work and has all of the elements of a musicianly 
composition. There is not much originality in the style for it is 
patterned on the Bach oratorios, M. J. 


A Week’s Bookings at the Anderson Bureau 


Walter A. Anderson recently arranged the following 
engagements for his artists during the short period of one 
week: Phoebe Crosby—New York Rubinstein Club, Jan- 
uary 21; Gainesville, Ga., February 7; Newark Festival, May 
6. Mildred Bryars—Newark Festival, May 6; Elizabeth 
Choral Society, December 20; New York Rubinstein Club, 
January 21: Hamilton, Ont., Elgar Choir, February 1; 
Fredonia Music Club, February 20. Charlotte Peege— 
season tour to June, 1922. Marguerite Ringo—California 
tour, December, January and February; Cumberland, Md., 
May 1. Norman Jollif—Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 
April 16; Newark Lyric Club, January 25; Englewood 
Choral Society, February 7. Frank Cuthbert—Newark 
Festival, May 6; Albany Monday Music Club, February 1; 
Lindsborg Festival, April 9-16; London Choral Society, 
January 9; Montreal, January 7; Toronto, January 10; 
Cleveland, January 12; Pittsburgh, January 14. Edith 
ideau—Newburg Choral Society, January 24. Pauline 
Watson—Ottawa, January 9; Kingston, January 11; Brant- 
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ford, January 13; Poughkeepsie, February 8; Troy, Feb- 
ruary 6; Easton, February 10; Sherbrooke, December 5. 
Woodstock Trio—Bayonne, February 16. Josie Pujol 

a" os Life Insurance Company Glee Club, Decem- 
yer 14, 


Two Vocal Teachers in Agreement 


Dudley Buck and Whitney Tew, life-long friends and 
companions in art, are New York vocal teachers working 
upon the same lines and with one objective—the restoration 
of the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which 
was technically known as the “one point” or “one position” 
scale. Two vocal teachers in agreement make a majority. 

rhis one position, as has been explained to the writer by 
these gentlemen, is one unvarying position of the larynx 
poised and balanced upon the breath column, which is con- 
trolled by a scientific opposition of the expiratory and 





DUDLEY BUCK (LEFT) AND WHITNEY TEW, 
vocal teachers of New York, who are working to restore the 
art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


inspiratory muscles. This balanced and stationary position 
of the larynx is not secured by muscular adjustment, but 
by the control of the breath solely. 

There are no movements of the throat muscles, nor of 
the constrictor of the pharynx. The vocal cords do not 
vary in length, weight, thickness or tension in pitch changes, 
as this would destroy the perfect equilibrium of the voice 
box, and this disturbed would mean a moving center of the 
phonating surface. Such variation would make an even 
irradiation of air waves impossible, and nothing like pure 
tone could be, secured. 

Every tone has both head and chest resonance, but the 
tone is neither in the head nor in the chest. The tone is 
the diffusion of air-waves in a harmonious or even irradia- 
tion which is completed by their attack on the tympanum 
of an ear. Every tone, high or low, must be supported by 
the chest—a thing impossible under the “in the masque” 
theory. 

The Voce di Mista—a term now obsolete—was used to 
describe this mixed resonance. The word “mixed” did not 
apply to the tone, but to the combination of head and chest 
resonance. The word does not convey the exact meaning, 
as the tone is pure, not mixed, in the sense of being alloyed. 

Both Whitney Tew and Dudley Buck have devoted years 
of close study of the old Italian processes, and find that 
they work out today with perfect precision, and the pupils 
of both prove the principle in the three or more octaves 
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they use, with far less effort, than the restricted modern, 
with a tone field of something like two octaves 

These teachers are well known as substantial men, who 
do not theorize idly, so that their views will carry weight, 
and they are united, and emphatically so, in their view that 
the voice of today is not comparable from any point of view 
to that of a hundred years ago. They say the music of 
that day is sufficient proof of this. 

A summary of their joint view is this The modern 
voice is in every way naturally equal to that of the older 
day, but the ruinous practice now in vogue of contracting 
or altering the cords in pitch changes has robbed it of its 
potentialities, so what we hear is an emasculated overtone, 
a weak fundamental, a distinct sphenoidal placement, and a 
sadly crippled pronunciation. Only a minute portion of the 
voice is revealed—through the departure from the art of 
breathing. G. F 


Georgette La Motte Scores in Kansas City 


The originality of Georgette LaMotte, the youthful pianist 
from Oklahoma, was applauded on the evening of November 
2, in a concert in the ball room of the Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, when she assisted Mrs, Leon Hinkle, a young 
soprano. 

The pianist created a sensation with her dazzling perform 
ance combined with a sparkling personality. The Kansas 
City Star said of her playing: “Georgette LaMotte, now 
in her early teens, played delightfully two of Selim Palm 
gren’s descriptive pieces, Tschaikowsky's ‘Troika’ and ‘Hu- 
moresque’ and finally the sixth rhapsody of Liszt. Her 
fleet fingers and conspicuous talent made all her numbers 
interesting.” 


First Musicale at the Huss Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss entertained an en 
thusiastic and appreciative audience at their Steinway Hall 
studio on the afternoon of November 5, when several of 
their students presented an excellent program. Those taking 
part were Lillian Loewe, Georgette Bushman, Ruth Boyd, 
Harriett Pratel and Julie Kendig. Mrs. Huss, who was in 
fine voice, was heard in a group of songs, and Mr. Huss 
concluded the program with an improvisation on a theme 
given by Mary Woodbury. 


Minnie Stine in Demand 


The young contralto, Minnie Stine, continues to be kept 
busy right along filling many dates. This is due to her fine 
contralto voice, personality and artistic singing. Her most 
recent appearance was as soloist at the fall meeting of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, which took place at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. She gave several selections, 
meeting with her usual success. 





Penn and Vanderpool Songs Go Well 
At a concert in Arlington at the Women’s Club, on No- 
vember 15, Mabel Empie sang “Smilin’' Through,” Penn; 
“That Night,” Vanderpool; “Come Love Me,” Vanderpool, 
and she reports that they were so very successful that when 
she sings for the Masons in Brooklyn on December 2 she 
is going to use all three numbers again 


George Dale Features Chappell-Harms Songs 
Beginning at the Branford Theater, Newark, on last 
Saturday, George Dale, tenor, is featuring the popular 
ballads published by Chappell-Harms, Inc., “The World Is 
Waiting for the Sunrise” and “Smile Through Your 
Tears.” 


Gladice Morisson Entertains 


Gladice Morisson, French soprano, gave a dinner recently 
at her home, 838 West End avenue, to celebrate her wedding 
anniversary. After dinner Mme. Morisson took her guests 
to see Lionel Atwill in the “Grand Duke,” which was fol- 
lowed by a supper party at the Club Royal 
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FIVE CONCERTS ON ONE SUNDAY AN 
EARLY SEASON RECORD IN CHICAGO 





Estelle Liebling, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Wilhelm Bachaus and Rachmaninoff Give Recitals—Elly Ney Called a “Second 
Paderewski”—Concialdi Sings—Walter Spry in Lecture-Recital—Maier and Pattison Orchestra Soloists— 
College, Conservatory and Studio Items—Notes of Interest 


Chicago, Iil., November 26, 1921.—Five concerts took place 
on last Sabbath. At the Blackstone The ater, Estelle Liebling 
appeared under the management of Rachel Busey Kin- 
solving; at the Playhouse, Marie Sidenius Zendt sang a 
well arranged program under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann ; at Orchestra Hall, Wilhelm Bachaus gave a piano 
recital under the management of F. Wight Neumann; at the 
Auditorium, under the management of F. Wight Neumann, 
Serge Rachmaninoff was heard by a huge audience, and at 
the Studebaker, Ignaz Friedman gave a piano recital. 


Esteve Liesiine’s REecitTaAL. 


Less than a year ago Estelle Liebling, after an absence of 
several years from the concert platform, made her reappear- 
ance in Chicago as a recitalist, making at the time a lasting 
impression. This she strengthened considerably at her first 
appearance here this year. The voice has taken on volume 
without losing any of its former sweetness. In glorious 
fettle, she charmed her large audience throughout her recital 
and proved as much at ease while singing in foreign tongues 
as in her own. Her enunciation was especially distinct. 
She phrased exquisitely and gave proof anew of her fine 
musicianship in modern songs. Beautifully gowned, she 
made a picture ravishing to the eye and her success was of 
such dimensions as to attest not only the pleasure of the 
public, but also to make a return engagement a foreseen 
conclusion 

Walter Golde played artistic accompaniments for the 
singer. 

Turee PIANIsTs. 

Three giants of the keyboard appeared at the same hour 
on Sunday afternoon. Rachmaninoff has come here so often 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann that in stating 
he was at his best would suffice to assert his success at the 
hands of an enthusiastic audience, and the same remark 
might well be given to Wilhelm Bachaus and Ignace Fried- 
man, both of whom have a big following in Chicago. 


Marie Sipenius ZENpT. 


At the Playhouse, Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, ap- 
peared in a well built and arranged program. The popular 
and distinguished artist appeared before a large and demon- 
strative audience, which all through the course of the after- 
noon showed unmistakable signs of enjoyment by applaud- 
ing the singer vigorously at the close of each selection, and 
asking for encores at the conclusion of each group. Mrs. 
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Zendt is the possessor of a beautiful voice, which she handled 
superbly. She sings with ease and assurance. Her delivery 
is good, her phrasing excellent, her diction clear and dis- 
tinct, and she also knows how to color her voice in such 
manner as to make beautiful contrast between joy and sor- 
row, besides revealing here and there a sense of humor that 
is delightful. To recite her merits would necessitate the 
use of so many superlatives, and to state that she made‘a 
most pronounced success will suffice for the present. She, 
too, was beautifully gowned and made a striking appearance. 

The recitalist was ably seconded by Edgar Nelson, another 
local product of which Chicago is so justly proud. 


Etty Ney, “A Seconp PADEREWSKI.” 


At Orchestra Hall, November 22, the audience, which 
should have included every musician, showed by its enthus- 
iastic reception of Elly Ney that Chicago can in a measure 
appreciate this gigantic and marvelous pianist. Not since 
Paderewski was last heard have we had finer playing. The 
Brahms F minor sonata has not been played by either man 
or woman as it was done at this concert. Elly Ney has the 
virility necessary to portray Brahms in his big moments 
and the thousand shades of tone color that are needed to 
paint the various words of the sonata. Also she knows how 
to play the melodies that he weaves in and out through the 
form. There is both majesty and tenderness needed for 
these. Above all, she understands how to make the form 
stand out so clearly, with such wondrous beauty of concep- 
tion, that there is no doubt in any listener’s mind that she 
knows and feels the great music. As an encore to the 
sonata one of the Brahms waltzes was given—not the usual 
pianist’s reading, but one of real beauty. 

Following this came the “Appassionata” sonata of Bee- 
thoven, played without pause and with the. absolute under- 
standing of its tremendous structure, and again, as in 
Brahms, with every variety of tone and dynamics to make 
it a thing of beauty. To change swiftly from that enormous 
task to the encore, variations on “Nel cor piu,” and then the 
charm of rhythm and limpid tone only added to the first 
impression that she can do anything, and that she enjoys 
herself as she changes from one picture to another. The 
Chopin group, which included the nocturne, the “Revolu- 
tionary” etude, the F major etude, the A flat ballade, and 
the polonaise, op. 53, were no less magnificently done. In 
every one there were those sure climaxes, absolute com- 
mand of the picture she wished to give to us, and although 
the technic is there, it is used only to give what is in her 
soul—a great soul! The audience would not leave and 
encore after encore was given—first the F sharp major 
nocturne, the Gluck-Brahms gavotte, then the Chopin A 
flat waltz, and as a farewell the Mendelssohn “Spring 
a which also received her magic touch. 

This was the inspiration we need just now to make us 
realize that “music still lives.” When Elly Ney comes again 
she will have all Chicago at her feet. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS. 


Marion Roberts, pianist, and Howard Preston, baritone, 
of the American Conservatory, presented last Saturday 
afternoon’s recital at Kimball Hall. Miss Roberts is a 
pupil of Miss Robyn and Mr. Preston is an artist pupil of 
Karleton Hackett. 

Advanced pupils of Karleton Hackett, Earl Blair and 
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Wilhelm Middelschulte, gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
Saturday afternoon, November 26. 

Florence Samuels, graduate of the department of. public 
school music, class of 1921, is now assistant supervisor of 
music at Princeton, Ill. 

Florence Norvold, graduate of the public school music 
department, has accepted the position of supervisor of music 
at Bancroft, Iowa. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLiece Notes. 


The program given by the Chicago Musical College in 
Ziegfeld Theater recently was presented by students in ex- 
pression of Walton Pyre. 

A medal for progress in piano playing in the first five 
grades of the preparatory piano department will be given 
respectively by Alma Anderson, Anna Ring Clauson, Inga 
Nelson Brown, Paulina Houck and Hilma Enander, of the 
faculty. These medals will be awarded at the end of the 
season. 

The repertory class is one of the most popular features 
of the Chicago Musical College course. At the class, which 
meets on Thursdays, the explanations are concerned with 
the opera which will be performed in the evening by the 
Chicago Opera Association, and later thirty-two students in 
the class attend the performance in company with their 
teacher. 

Carl Mattieu and H. R. Hudson, students of the vocal 
department, gave a concert at Belleville, Ill., recently. 
Weldon Whitlock, also studying at the college, gave a re- 
cital at Staunton, Va., a week ago. 

Felix Borowski lectured a short time ago in Ziegfeld 
Theater on the “Development of Secular Music.” 

So widespread has been public interest in the engagement 
of Richard Hageman for the regular faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College that requests for information con- 
cerning his teaching have come from places as far distant 
as Mexico and Canada. 

Edoardo Sacerdote, of the faculty, gave a lecture before 
the Cercle Francaise on a recent Tuesday on the “Develop- 
ment of Symphonic Music.” 

M. WITMARK PvuBLICATIONS PoPULAR. 


Norman Duff, artist pupil of Carl Craven, appeared at 
the Terrace Gardens the week of November 14, when he 
scored a distinct personal success with Arthur Penn’s “Sun- 
rise and You.’ 

The Chicago Concert Quartet has been filling numerous 
club and theater engagements in and around Chicago, and 
has proved to be an attractive organization. On its pro- 
grams are usually found several of the well known suc- 
cesses from the Witmark “Black and White” series, includ- 
ing “’Neath the Autumn Moon,” “Sorter Miss You,” “Sun- 
rise and You” and “Golden Crown.” 

D. Trucksess and Emma Grear, during their successful 
engagement at Terrace Gardens during the week of Novem- 
ber 14, scored a distinct success with “Italian Street Song,” 
“Kiss Me Again” and “I’ll Forget You.” 

Florence Warren and Louis LaValle were the featured 
soloists at the Senate Theater, week of November 14, 
during which time they used Victor Herbert’s very popular 
“Gypsy Love Song.” This was given a special presenta- 
tion, with special scenery, costumes and lighting effects, 
and found great favor with the Senate patrons. 

Laura Culbertson, soprano, assisted by John Grindell, 
violinist, gave a concert at the Y. M. C. A., 1515 W. Monroe 
street, on November 6. The program was greatly en- 
joyed by a large and appreciative audience, and Miss Cul- 
bertson’s singing of “T’ll Forget You” and “Mother of 
Pearl” (Ball), “Just Been Wondering” (Canning) and 
“Gingham Gown” (Penn) found instant favor. She was 
immediately re-engaged for another concert there for Sun- 
day, November 20. All the songs are published by M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. 

LAKEvieEw MusicaL Society OpeNs SEASON. 

The Lakeview Musical Society opened its club year with 
a reception to its new president, Mary Wood Chase, on 
November -4. The reception was followed by a program 
given by Boza Oumiroff, baritone, assisted by Mme. Ella 
Spraka, pianist, and the Misses Stella and Marian Roberts, 
active members of the society. 

CONCIALDI SINGS. 

A song recital was given Saturday afternoon, November 
12, under the auspices of the Dante Club, at Assembly 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, 
being the foremost artist on the program, and he enjoyed 
the valuable assistance of Isaac Van Grove at the piano. 
Mr. Concialdi is a member of the faculty of the Knupfer 
Studios. 

BusH Master ScHoot CoMposITION PupiLs IN RECITAL. 

On November 10, an interesting program was given at 
Bush Conservatory by members of the Composition Class 
of the Master School, founded by Charles S. Peterson. 
The class is conducted by Edgar Brazelton and Richard 
Czerwonky and members are given their appointments by 
examinations held by the dean, Edgar A. Nelson, and the 
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Master School faculty. The appointees receive tuition free 
for two years. : : 

The program given recently revealed the fine talent 
of the young musicians who are members of the Master 
Class. Anna E. George contributed the first group on 
the program. The “Etude Appassionata,” played by Adolph 
Ruzicka, has brilliancy to make it popular among pianists. 
with a fine melodic line and some stunning octave passages. 
This was followed by a group of Miss George's songs, sung 
by Charlotte Jacobs, which have already gained popularity 
with singers and students.. “May Night,” published by 
Gamble Hinge Co., is being found on many programs of 
singers of note. Glee Maeck displayed a talent for im- 
pressionistic composition and gave excellent interpretations 
of three novelties. Birt Summers, who has a large list 
of published compositions to his credit, chose for this pro- 
gram the adagio of his last sonata. Jessamin Page played 
the first movement of the sonata in A major, showing a 
freedom of style and considerable originality. Her native 
talent was shown to best advantage in a charming group of 
songs, presented by Miss Page, who is also a singer, with 
accompaniments by Mme. Ella Spravka. 

The whole program was artistic and promising to a de- 
gree, and showed the fine standards which characterize 
the Master School at Bush Conservatory. 


Hess To Give SERIES OF CELLO PROGRAMS. 


The announcement by Hans Hess of a series of cello 
sonata programs to be given in Chicago this season after 
his return from his recital tour in the West has attracted 
widespread attention. Although the announcement has 
been made only recently, Mr. Hess has already received a 
number of letters from different places asking for definite 
information regarding the dates of these concerts. The 
intention of traveling considerable distances in order to 
attend this series of programs is expressed in many of 
the letters. The increasing interest in cello music is quite 
gratifying indeed. The ample tonal possibilities of this 
noble instrument have attracted makers of music in all 
times and as a result the literature of music for the cello 
abounds with the finest thoughts of the greatest composers. 
The series. will present the Beethoven A major sonata, 
Brahms E minor, Rachmaninoff G minor, Clarence Loomis 
C major, Raoul Wachmeister D major, Richard Strauss 
F major, and Grieg A minor. Rudolph Reuter will appear 
at the piano. , 

West Sipe CLup PRESENTS Spry. 


The West Side Co-Educational Club presented Walter 
Spry, pianist, in a lecture-recital on “Modern Music and 
Its Sources.” This affair took place November 15. Among 
the composers on the program were Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, MacDowell, Hendricks, Verdi-Liszt and Walter 
Spry’s own piece “Moonlight Dreams- Valse.” 


Marie LIGHTHALL Busy. 


Marie Lighthall, the gifted Chicago soprano, has been 
constantly busy, and her season continues to be exception- 
ally active. Following are a few of her early dates: She 
appeared before the Bryn Mawr Country Club, October 8; 
reception at the Belden Avenue Church, November 10; 
Civic Club, November 16. She will sing for the Lakeview 
Women’s Club, November 29; Tuesday Art and Travel 
Club, December 13. 

REuTER’s CHICAGO APPEARANCES. 


Rudolph Reuter’s appearances in Chicago will number 
at least four this season. One of these will be his recital 
at Orchestra Hall in April, 1922, and two will be joint 
sonata recitals with the excellent cellist, Hans Hess. It 
has been some time since sonata evenings of this sort have 
been given. Mr. Reuter’s many appearances with the Knei- 
sels are well remembered. He has always been in the 
forefront in supporting all things pertaining to chamber 
music, and knows that literature as probably few other 
pianists know it. 


James HAMILTON WITH APOLLO CLUB. 


James Hamilton, tenor, will sing with the Apollo Musical 
Club of Chicago next May. Last Tuesday, he appeared in 
joint recital with Ruth Bradley, and on November 18 he 
appeared at Berwyn. On November 25 he was soloist 
at Parkridge. Mr. Hamilton has been re-engaged to sing 
Cadman’s “Vision of St. Francis” in Toledo, Ohio, on 
December 4 

Mina Hacer at Lyon & Hearty HAL. 


Mina Hager, who recently scored a big success at her 
recital in New York, sang delightful programs at Lyon & 
Healy concert hall for one whole week. Packed houses 
were the general rule and the gifted singer’s work was 
much enjoyed. Her many appearances in this lovely hall 
added materially in increasing her popularity in this city. 

Gita GLAZE A VISITOR. 

Among the visitors at this office during the week was 
Gita Glaze, Russian mezzo-soprano, who passed through 
Chicago on her way to Los Angeles, where she lives. 

Busu CoNnseERVATORY RECITALS. 

The department of expression presented Elma Pearl in 
a dramatic recital of George Fitch’s “The Truth,” assisted 
by Cornelia Lindeman, contralto, and Frances Pope, so- 
prano, November 16. 

Piano students of Eleanora Bushnell, of the Bush Con- 
servatory, presented a program in Recital Hall, Thursday 
afternoon, with the assistance of the expression and violin 
departments. 

Advanced piano, voice and violin students were heard in 
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récital November 19. Those appearing were Evelyn Dan- 
iels, Caroline Gardella, Alan Campbell, Florence Ruden, 
Buryl Retting, Helen McCaffry and Harry Berning. 

Notes From Bepuscut STuptos. 

William Rogerson, formerly a leading tenor with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has resumed his studies with Um- 
berto Beduschi. He will appear as soloist with the Cathe- 
dral Choir at Quigley Seminary on November 28, and at Mt. 
Carmel Church, in a sacred concert, on December 4. 

TwitichHt MUSICALEs. 

The success of the first of a projected series of Twilight 
Musicales, to be given every two weeks in the Auditorium 
of the Howard Community Church at Rogers and Green- 
view, was so pronounced as to assure the continuance of 
the series without a question. The artists who contributed 
so effectively to the success of the first musicale of No- 
vember 6 were: Herbert Gould, basso; Mme. Elizabeth 
Olk-Roehlk, cello, and Mora Murdock, pianist. 

Tue Diaz BANQUET. 

This office of the Musica Courter wants to thank pub- 
licly Consul Dall’ Agnol for the kind invitation given one 
of its representatives to the private luncheon given in honor 
of Generalissimo Diaz at the Chicago Athletic Club. The 
same representative greatly enjoyed meeting the General- 
issimo, and the little chat that ensued proved him very 
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democratic and quite musical. In the evening the same rep- 
resentative was shocked at the banquet to hear only a second 
rate singer yelling some Neapolitan songs. It seems that 
the Chicago Opera Association could have presented some 
of its artists in concert on Sunday in honor of General Diaz 
or have given a special performance for the illustrious vis- 
itor. But, then, General Ditz is an Italian, and, as the 
French would say, “A bon entendeur salut.” 
MAIER AND PATTISON ORCHESTRA SOLOISTS. 

Two piano work of the highest order, which is that of 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, was the high light of this 
week’s symphony concerts, and proved another triumph for 
these young masters. They played the C minor concerto of 
Bach and Liszt's “Concerto Pathetique.” To relate how 
they played would only necessitate the repetition of super- 
lative after superlative, and, as now the Maier-Pattison 
combination is a big figure in the musical world, neither 
they nor their playing need introduction. They scored 
heavily and the audience’s exuberance at the close of the 
program compelled the breaking of the “no encore” rule. 
What Conductor Stock and his men did with the Beethoven 
fifth symphony, Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” overture, and 
the Ravel “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales” calls only for 
highest praise, and they, too, came in for their share of the 
success of this, the seventh concert of the season. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 





POPULAR STARS DRAW CAPACITY 
AUDIENCES AT THE METROPOLITAN 


“Louise” and “Butterfly,” with Farrar, Prove Exceptional Favorites—Orville Harrold a Splendid Julien—Ponselle, Matze- 
nauer and Crimi the Stars of “Aida”—Galli-Curci Wildly Applauded in “Traviata’—“Die Tote Stadt” Repeated 
—Gigli, Mardones, Easton and Alda in “Mefistofele’—Fine Sunday Night Programs 


“Louise,” NovEMBER 21. 

Charpentier’s opera remains a masterpiece because it is 
filled with dramatic interest and has a splendidly virile 
and arresting score, melodious, and worked with skilled 
orchestral craftsmanship. The years do not seem to make 
the Charpentier music sound faded or dull. Its power 
of characterization is no less sharp than formerly. Some 
of the episodes continue to stand out as outranking any- 
thing done by other modern French composers. The story, 
although it deals with Paris and Parisians, has a basis 
of universal human interest and is understood wherever 
life in a city exists. i 

Geraldine Farrar is a charming and attractive Louise 
who has her own individual conception of the role and 
acts it with intelligence and effect.. The difference be- 
tween the Farrar and Garden versions has been dwelt upon 
in these columns frequently and it is not important to deal 
with the subject again at this time. Suffice it to say that 
Mme. Farrar’s audience liked her interpretation very much 
and proved-it by their frequent and prolonged applause. 
Her voice was not in its best condition, but nevertheless 
she did a great deal of very fine singing with expert tone 
manipulation, subtly expressed moods, and fluent and mu- 
sical phrasing. 

Julien was enacted and vocalized by Orville Harrold, 
that sterling tenor who improves almost from perform- 
ance to performance. His lavish tonal outgiving was a 
delight not only because of the quality of its volume but 
also on account of the perfectly controlled art which 
marked the delivery, diction, enunciation and other features 
of the rendering. Spirited acting always is a part of the 
Harrold presentation, and as Julien he exhibits his cus- 
tomary temperamental warmth. 

As the Father, Clarence Whitehill projects a histrionic 
gem whose worth long ago has been acknowledged. He 
fills the role with a wealth of detail rich in meaning and 
unfailing in results. He is in the picture constantly and 
keeps the unflagging attention of his audience. In song 
Whitehill is sonorous, artistic, refined, convincing. Louise 
Berat, who played the Mother, could not have been im- 
proved upon. She is inimitable. 

Others who contributed irreproachable character studies 
were Gladys Axman, Raymonde Delaunois,: Flora Perini, 
Minnie Egener, Rafaelo Diaz, Mary Ellis, and Paolo 
Ananian. Albert Wolff conducted. 


“Apa,” NovEMBER 22, 

“Aida,” with Moranzoni and a remarkable cast, was the 
second opera offering of the Brooklyn season, Tuesday 
evening, November 22. The Verdi masterpiece was per- 
formed in a manner which delighted an unusually large 
audience. The exquisite beauty of the score was so charm- 
ingly portrayed by singers and orchestra that special men- 
tion must be made of Roberto Moranzoni and his players. 
Mr. Moranzoni was at all times a master of the situation 
and the fine work of the chorus, the ballet, the gorgeous 
pageantry of the second act and the ensemble were made 
possible by the master hand of this conductor. The per- 
formance showed careful rehearsal, a factor not always 
present when the company goes on tour. 

Rosa Ponselle, as Aida, aroused the audience to a pitch 
of excitement, encouraged no doubt by her strenuous ac- 
tivity and intense emotionalism. The Amneris of Mar- 
garet Matzenauer is such a well known and superior in- 
terpretation that further comment is unnecessary. De 
Luca, in the small part of Amonasro, gave his usual per- 
formance of vocal perfection. Crimi, Didur and Gustaf- 
son were all happily cast and added much to the artistic 
enjoyment of this brilliant opera. Viola Philo made her 
Metropolitan début in the small part of the Priestess and 


disclosed a voice of beauty and sympathetic appeal. The 
solo dance by Florence Rudolph was excellent. 
“TRAVIATA,” NoveMBER 23. 

Galli-Curci’s success in “Traviata” recalls the original 
production of the work in 1853. Mme. Donatelli, who 
played the role of Violetta on that occasion, was one of 
the stoutest ladies on or off the stage, and when, at the 
beginning of the third act the doctors declare that con- 
sumption has wasted away the young lady and that she 
cannot live more than a few hours, the audience was 
thrown into a state of perfectly uproarious glee, a state 
very different from that necessary to appreciate the tragic 
action of the last act. Even within our own memory im- 
possibly large and well nourished prima donnas have es- 
sayed the role of the consumptive Violetta, but that time 
has happily passed, thanks, chiefly, no doubt, to the com- 
mon-sense point of view of Wagner, who, at least, pointed 
out the inconsistencies of early Italian methods and the 
importance of the dramatic side of the opera. This side 
has no doubt come to be much more respected than it was 
by our grandfathers, who seem to have cared very little 
about it and to have gone to the opera to hear singing and 
not to see a drama with music. Yet even now artists who 
have the vocal equipment as well as the appearance of the 
heroine of “La Traviata” are few and far between, and 
Galli-Curci is one of the few. Rare, too, is such support 
as was given her by Danise, who appeared rather youthful 
for the heavy father, but sang and acted the part with rare 
skill, dramatic fervor and tenderness. Gigli, in the tenor 
role, sang With great beauty -of tone and completed what 
may well be termed an all-star cast. There was an im- 
mense audience, every inch of standing room and every 
seat being occupied, and enthusiasm that led to curtain 
calls without end. The new scenery by Joseph Urban is 
attractive. 


“MADAME Butterrty,” NovemMper 24 (MATINEE). 

_A special matinee performance was given on Thanks- 
giving afternoon, when, for the first time this season, Ger- 
aldine Farrar was heard as Cio-Cio-San in “Madame But- 
terfly.”. This is a role in which Miss Farrar is at her 
best, and, as usual, her portrayal of the unfortunate little 
Japanese girl was most appealing. Martinelli’s opulent 
tenor voice was heard as Pinkerton, and he was especially 
fine in the duet with Cio-Cio-San after the marriage cere- 
mony. Histrionically as well as vocally Antonio Scotti 
was up to the mark as Sharpless. Rita Fornia was the 
Suzuki and Minnie Egener the Kate Pinkerton. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 


“Die Tote Stant,” Novemper 24 (Eveninc). 


“Die Tote Stadt” was repeated on Thursday evening, 
November 24, before a capacity house, Orville Harrold and 
Marie Jeritza again making an excellent impression as 
Paul and Marietta. They were in fine vocal condition and 
the audience followed their delineations with marked in- 
terest. Others in the cast gave, as formerly, satisfactory 
support, while Bodanzky conducted with spirit and au- 
thority. 

“MEFISTOFELE,” NoveMBER 25. 


“Mefistofele” was given its first performance this season 
at the Metropolitan, and a crowded house was again on 
hand to witness one of the best offerings of the Broad- 
way institution. Mardones had the title role, and in the 
prologue particularly he delighted with his beautiful sing- 
ing. Gigli was the Faust*and was in excellent voice: 
Alda made a fine Margherita and the same can be said of 
Florence Easton in the role of Elena; the others in the 


(Continued on page 65) 
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MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 
had the honor of playing for the 
first time in America a concerto 
by the late TheoYsaye, brother 
of Eugene Ysaye, at the pair of 
concerts of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra on November 
11 and 12, Hugene Ysaye con- 
ducting. This concerto is writ- 
ten on broad lines, like a sym- 
phony, and is in four move- 
ments. Until now it has only 
been played by the composer 
himself and by Arthur de Greer, 
to whom it is dedicated, the 
performances having taken place 
in Brussels, in Berlin and in 
London, Wile. Liszniewska 
played, in addition to the 
Ysaye concerto, the “Variations 
Symphoniques” of César Franck 


| 
| MARGUERITE 


RUDOLPH GRUEN, 
pianist-com poser and ae- 
companist, was photographed 
at Westminster College, New 

. 3 Wilmington, Pa., where he 
CTO SHK , , 
VICTORIA BOSHKO, . f appeared recently both as 


soloist and accompanist, 
During the month of No- 
vember his dates included: 
November 11, Mundel Club, 
at the Conservatory. Remaining there a month, she Brooklyn; 18, Biltmore 
the : > Vorning Vusicale; 21, 
Nashua, N. H., and 22, 
Hartford, Conn. The San- 
dusky, O., Register spoke as 
follows of his appearance in 
that city: “Rudolph Gruen, 


pianist, who returned about two weeks ago on the 
N.S. Olympic after having spent an interesting sum 
mer abroad, On her arrival in Paris, Miss Boshko 
soon went to Budapest, where she played with success 


found considerable to interest her, principally 
enchanting gupay music Nert she went to Vienna 
and later moved on to Switzerland, where she played 
in both Geneva and Montreus For three months 
she stayed at Lake Leman, in the Swiss Mountains, 
resting and preparing her programs for this season, 
She was offered engagements in Monte Carlo and pianist - composer - accom- 
Nice, beginning with the new year, but Miss Boshko panist, made a_ wonderful 
the appeal, He is masterly in 
artists who have been engaged to go on tour with the three roles. One of the 
Chaliapin, the famous Russian artist, and made her i” outstanding features of his 
first appearance with him at his concert at the Man- playing is the pedalling. He 
hattain Opera House recently. Despite the fact that ‘ is able to master technical 
the interest of the evening naturally centered about difficulties unostentatiously, 
the Russian star, Miss Boshko came in for her share Chopin's scherzo in B flat 
of the honors, as well as being the recipient of many minor was given with dash, 


flowers. (Charlotte Fairchild photo.) ‘Shepherd's Hey’ was an in 
teresting descriptive num- 


ber. He made of the Schu- 
;, bert-Tausig ‘March Mil- 
TlRes y vin taire,’ a rendition to re 
PRINCESS PAULINE member. This tremendously 
METTERNICH, difficult composition is only 
wisely publicly attempted by 
the masters of the keyboard. 
He was justified in playing 
it. As an encore he played 
Cyril Scott's ‘Negro Danse, 
catching the varying moods 
with nicety.” 





preferred to return to America Nhe is one of 








who died at Vienna on September 
28 at the age of eighty-five and 
could have claimed to have been 
the “last grande dame” of Europe. 
in intimate friend of nearly 
every celebrity and at home at 
every court, Princess Metternich 
was a devoted partisan of Rich- 
ard Wagner and a commanding 
figure in the artistic, political and 
social life of Europe. In addition 
to being a singer and actress of 
some accomplishments, she cre- 
ated a considerable sensation two 
years ago by the publication of 
her memoirs, which, remarkably 
outspoken like their authoress, 
were immediately translated into 
the English and French languages. 





LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER, 

, ; . pianist-accompanist, who has made some interesting 
cg gaa records for the Duo-Art of excerpts from the various 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. operas fe are being ale age vs Grant's opera 
Marie Stone Langston List, who has recitals at Aeolian Hall every other week. Mr. 
EIGHTY-SIX YEARS YOUNG made many successful appearances Nchauffler also appears as soloist at these concerts, 
Here is Camille Saint-Saéns, the Grand Old Man of French music, who was with orchestra at Willow Grove, and adding to the interest of the demonstration. During 
born in Paris. October 9, 1835, and has lived there ever since. This picture, her daughter, Betsy List, who may the summer he worked with Louis Graveure, and he 
e which Saint-Saéns has permitted to be some day become as well known a has assisted George Reimherr, May Mukle and Lillian 
vigorous the octogenarian composer still singer at that resort as her mother is Littlehales, and Gladys North in recitals this season. 

today. (Delacroix photo.) 


made a few weeks ago, ta the first on 
taken in several years and shows hou 
is (Central News photo.) 
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RENATO ZANELLI, 

baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company and a 

favorite in concert, caught in an off moment at home. 

He is the first South American singer to make an ex- 
tensive reputation in North America. 


“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” 
Away down in Alabama recently Florence Macbeth 
discovered one, and is shown here calling her accom- 
attention to it. George Roberts is the 
looker-on. 


panist’s 


JOHANNA GADSKI, the 


photographed with the numerous floral tributes which she received at her recent song 


New York. 


(Bain News Service photo.) 


MUSICAL COURIER 


TRIO CLASSIQUE OF NEW YORK, 
made up of Celia Schiller (pianist), Maurice Kauf- 
man (violinist), and John Mundy (cellist) will give 
its first concert of the season on Monday evening, 
December 19, at Aeolian Hall. The program includes 
the trio in C major, op. 87, Brahms ; “Five impressions 
of a holiday,” by Goosens (first time in New York), 
and the trio in C major, Saint-Saéns. (Photo © 
Underwood & Underwood.) 


JUDSON HOUSE, 
tenor, who has been making a special feature of “The 
World Is Waiting for the Sunrise,’ “I'd Build a 
World in the Heart of a Rose,” and “Smile Through 
Your Tears,” on all of his concert programs, and espe 
cially when he is soloist at the Strand Theaters 
(Harold Wagner photo.) 


LOUIS H. BOURDON, 

the first Canadian manager to bring orer a famous 

artist for an American concert tour. This snapshot 

was taken in Mr. Bourdon’s office when he is said to 

have been negotiating for an appearance of Edmond 

Clement at Sherbrooke, P. Q., over the long distance 

telephone. A GROUP AT BUENOS AIRES. 

(Left to right) Giacomo Rimini, baritone; Lazar Samoil 
off, the New York vocal teacher; Rosa Raisa 

singers were all at the 


soprano; 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor. The 

Teatro Coliseo in the Argentine capital, and Mr. 

off went there at the invitation of Mme. Raisa and Signor 

Rimini as their vocal adviser. Gigli is the 

Vetropolitan Opera tenor, and the other two the well 
known stars of the Chicago Opera, 


Namoil 


popular 


FLORENCE EASTON, 
Vetropolitan Opera soprano, who has already 
appeared several times this season at the Broadwa 


(Photo © by Mishkin.) 


recital in Carnegie Hall, 
house with marked success 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY GIVES CONCERTS 
TO INCREASE ORCHESTRA PENSION FUND 


Audiences Not as Large as Hoped, But Much Appreciation Shown—Bedetti and Gebhard Please—Clement Gives Second 
Recital—Ravel Suite Featured at Sixth Pair of Orchestra Concerts—Handel and Haydn Plans—Conservatory Notes 


Boston, Mass., November 26, 1921.—The first of this 
season’s two concerts to increase the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra's Pension Fund for retired members of the 
band, took place Sunday afternoon, November 20, in Sym 
phony Hall. Tschaikowsky’s songfully poignant “Pathé 
tique” symphony and three familiar tone poems of Richard 
Strauss—“Don Juan,” “Death and Transfiguration” and 
“Till Ewlenspiegel”—were chosen by Mr. Monteux with 
the hope, doubtless, that their popularity would serve to 
fill the hall, and it is deplorable that he was not altogether 
successful 

The French conductor does not invariably strike fire 
with either Tschaikowsky or Strauss, nor was he particu 
larly effective on this occasion with the anguish and de 
spair of the “Pathétique.” Nevertheless the audience was 
keenly appreciative, the orchestra being forced to rise and 
share the plaudits with Mr. Monteux. 

Bepett1 AND GEBHARD PLEASE 

Jean Bedetti, solo cellist of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, and Heinrich Gebhard, the eminent pianist, com- 
bined their excellent abilities for an interesting and pleas- 
urable concert Tuesday evening, November 22, in Jordan 
Hall. Together they played Beethoven's beautiful sonata 
in A major for piano and cello, two movements from 
Schumann’s concerto, and a well written, agreeable sonata 
by Jean Huré. , 

Messrs. Bedetti and Gebhard have given frequent evi- 
dence of the rare skill and musicianship at their command. 
To artists of this caliber such qualities are not the ends 
but the means with which to transmit the poetry and fancy 
of the music in hand. Mention should be made of the fine 
sense of proportion and taste that marked Mr. Gebhard’s 
admirable playing of the piano parts 

Arthur Fiedler, the well known pianist, who accompanied 
Mr. Bedetti in other pieces, demonstrated anew his praise 
worthy talents as an accompanist. There were many recalls 
by an enthusiastic audience 

Epmonp CLement Gives Seconp Boston RECITAL. 


Edmond Clément, the French tenor, returned to Boston, 
November 14, for his second appearance in this city within 
a month, at Symphony Hall. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Boston Committee of the American Fund 
for French Wounded and was given for the profit of the 
Temporary American Memorial Hospital in Rheims. Ably 
assisted by Frank Bibb, accompanist, Mr. Clément was 
heard in a well-varied program drawn entirely from French 
sources, including songs by Lully, Boieldieu, Berlioz, 
Délibes, Fauré, Dubois, Letorey, Koechlin, Debussy, Hahn, 
Weckerlin, Paer and Tiersot 

Mr. Clément again renewed old pleasures with the ele- 
gance and finish of his singing, his never-failing sense of 
style, and the extraordinary diction that contributes to make 
his interpretations so convincing and enjoyable. It was a 
thoroughly delightful concert, with numerous recalls for the 
inimitable Mr. Clément 

Howarp Goptnc PLeAses IN REcITAI 

Howard Goding, pianist, renewed the fine impression 
which he made last season when he gave a recital Saturday 
afternoon, November 12, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Goding was 
heard in the following program: “Le Bavolet Flottant,” 
Couperin; bourree, Bach; “Sonata Eroica” (first move- 
ment), MacDowell; “The Island Spell,” John Ireland; 
“Passing Masks,” Malipicro; prelude in G major, Rach- 
maninoft; “Gopak,”’ Mussorgsky; barcarolle, waltz in D 
flat major, mazurka in G major and polonaise in A flat 
major, Chopin. 








Mr. Goding’s program was admirable in at least two re- 
spects—first, it was commendably brief, and, second, the 
novelties were placed in the middle of his list, so that his 
audience could hear them before their ears had been sur- 
feited with the older music. -Of the new pieces, Ireland’s 

“The Island Spell,” is charmingly fanciful and was warmly 
received. Maliapiero’s “Passing Masks” is written in the 
ultra-modern Italian idiom, and leaves but a confused im- 
pression at the first hearing. Of Mr. Goding’s playing it 
may be said that he has already reached a high degree of 
efficiency as a pianist, his technical equipment is adequate 
for the pieces which he has already given here, his com- 
mand of touch and tone serviceable, his musicianship of a 
very high order. Mr. Goding understands, moreover, the 
different schools of piano composition and his interpreta- 
tion is generally enjoyable. He was deservedly recalled by 
an appreciative audience. 

RayMonpD Havens 1n Newport, R. I. 


Raymond Havens, the pianist, was the soloist at the fif- 
tieth concert of the Philharmonic Society in Newport, R. 1, 
on November 3. Mr. Havens played an interesting and 
varied program to what was reported as “a large and en- 
thusiastic audience.” 

“He plays in a most fluent style, interprets his score with 
sympathic intelligence and seems to have overcome all the 
technical difficulties that composers for the piano have been 
able to invent,” said’ the Newport Herald. “He knows his 
Bach,” the reviewer goes on to say, “and in the C minor 
suite played last evening succeeded admirably in bringing 
out the abundant life and beauty of the old master’s music 
which can be and is made so dry and mechanical under the 
hands of so many pianists. It would be difficult to recall 
any piano soloist who has been enjoyed here more generally 
than he was.” 

Ravev’s Suite AT SYMPHONY. 

The sixth pair of concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra took place Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, November 18 and 19, in Symphny Hall. An out- 
standing item was the second suite of dances from Ravel's 
ballet, “Daphnis et Chloe.” First heard and repeated under 
Dr. Muck in 1917, this masterfully written music again 
gave unusual pleasure with its harmonic and instrumental 
imagination, its gorgeous color and rhythmic rapture. Mr. 
Monteux conducted con amore and the audience was 
warmly responsive. 

Rachmaninoff’s tone poem, “The Isle of Death,” in- 
spired by Bocklin’s celebrated painting, was played here 
for the first time since its revision by the composer. Mr. 
Rachmaninoff has shortened this work, a change for the 
better, and has provided a new ending, a change for the 
worse, As originally written, the music opened and closed 
with a stilled hush, reflecting uncannily the sombre atmos- 
phere of the painting. In the new version, the beginning 
appears to be the same; but there follows an over-develop- 
ment of new ideas, including a rather noisy expression of 
sorrow and despair a la Tschaikowsky, maintained to the 
end, to the detriment of the composition. 

Cherubini’s skilfully written and stately overture to 
“Anacreon” and Haydn's charming symphony in E flat 
major, favorite pieces of the late Maj. Higginson, founder 
of the orchestra, were played in commemoration of the 
latter’s birthday, November 18, 1834 

HANDEL AND HaAypNn CONCERTS. 

A series of choral concerts is announced by the Handel 
and Haydn Society for this season in Symphony Hall. The 
chorus of 400 is already being trained by Mr. Mollenhauer. 
Handel’s “Messiah” will be the first oratorio. It will have 


DINDY BECOMES LIFE MEMBER OF RED CROSS. 


D'Indy, noted French composer, now in New York, becomes life member of the Red Cross, shown signing membership 


hook, just after his official welcome by Mayor Hylan. 


poser of music, including the “Red Cross Roll Call;” 


(Left to right) Harry Harkness Flagler, chairman of the music 
committee, American Red Cross; Mme. d’Indy; S. Walter Krebs, executive secretary of the music committee, and com- 
Mayor Hylan, and Otto H. Kahn, banker. 


Underwood. ) 


(Photo by Underwood & 
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two Christmas performances: Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 18, and Monday evening, December 19, with Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. 

Saint-Saén’s “Samson and Delilah” will be given in 
concert form on Sunday afternoon, January 22, with Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Morgan Kingston, Emilio de Gogorza 
and Herbert Wellington Smith. 

Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” will be given on Sunday after- 
noon, March 12, with Helen Stanley, Kathryn Meisle, Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill. 

A special Easter Sunday performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” will be given on April 16, with Florence Hinkle, 
Delphine March, Paul Althouse and Norman Jollif. 

The season sale for this series will open on December 5, 

Conservatory Notes. 

An informal reception and tea of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the New England Conservatory of Music was held 
at the Conservatory Sunday afternoon, November 20. The 
affair was in charge of a committee composed of Julius 
Chaloff, Gertrude Barlow and Mildred Cloake. 

Officers of the senior class at the Conservatory have 
been elected as follows: President, Ellen Neilson; vice- 
president, Martha N. Atwill; recording secretary, Carol 
F. Simpson; treasurer, Cornelia North; class committee, 
members at large, Leon C. Kuntz, Vora M. Smith. In ac- 
cordance with the conditions of a standard form of class 
organization, which has been adopted at the Conservatory 
for the first time, the president will appoint the corre- 
sponding secretary, assistant treasurer, and chairmen of 
several committees heretofore chosen by the class. 

A large audience on Friday evening last attended the 
first concert of the present Conservatory Orchestra’s sea- 
son. Wallace Goodrich conducted, assisted by two solo- 
ists, Paul White, violinist, of the faculty, and Albert W. 
Snow, organist. This was the program: Overture, “Eg- 
mon,” Beethoven; concerto in D minor, No. 2, for violin 
and orchestra, Bruch; symphony No, 3, in C minor, for 
orchestra and organ, Saint-Séns. : 


Herbert Gould Fulfills Predictions 


Herbert Gould, basso-cantante, is a Middle Western 
singer who expects to give his New York debut recital in 
1922. His training has been received entirely in Chicago, 
where his first public performance in recital, following five 
years of consecutive study, won for him the unanimous ac- 
claim of the Chicago press, which hailed him as a singer of 





HERBERT GOULD, 


basso-cantante, 


unusual merit, “a new voice of distinctive quality” and simi- 
lar phrases being used to describe his voice. All predicted 
that his talents would take him far on the road to fame, 
and during the five years since that time those predictions 
have been receiving fulfilment. 

He was headlined in the Chicago dailies after his singing 
of the trying Apollyon role in Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s paar 
with the Apollo Club (of Chicago) last season, and he 
reéngaged to sing the role with the same organization in 
May, 1922, during the fiftieth anniversary festival of the 
club. His engagements this year include appearances with the 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society and a tour to the Pacific Coast. 


Sold-Out Houses for Edmond Clement 


Edmond Clement, the French tenor, whose New York 
appearances were under the direction of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau proved himself a box office attraction of 
the first magnitude. For his first appearance on October 
24 Mr. Clement drew $2,717.50, said to be the largest house 
in Aeolian Hall since Paderewski’s appearance there eight 
Eight days later Mr. Clement came back for 


years ago. 
In both cases 


a second recital and did $2,500 business. 
there were 150 seated on the stage. 


6000 Hear Nielsen and Whitehill 
Alice Nielsen, soprano, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone, 
gave a joint recital in Des Moines, November 4, in the 
Auditorium, that seats 6,000, and every seat was filled. 
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(Continued from page 42.) 


in the studio of the St. Cecilia building by Minnie Orton 
Gillett, of Bay City, Mich., who gave an illustrated song 
recital of child lyrics, the music being written by herself. 
The a were sung by Mrs. J. A. Michaelson, with Mrs. 
Gillett at the piano, 

Harold Tower is giving a series of organ recitals on 
Sunday afternoons at-St. Mark’s. He was assisted on 
November 6 by Cecil Abbott, boy soprano, and on November 
13 by Andrew Sessink, tenor, and Abram Hazenberg, 
baritone. 

Frank Wrigley, organist, of Detroit, gave two recitals on 
November 13 in the First Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
was assisted by the popular tenor, Harold Jarvis, of Detroit. 

Grand Rapids’ first Music Week was a great success, 
about thirty concerts being given in different parts of the 
city, in schools, churches, and community centers. Plats 
are now being made for the second annual Music Metnory 
Contest, to be held soon after the holidays, under the man- 
agement of the Grand Rapids Evening Press. J. W. Beattie, 
director of music in the public schools, is in charge of all 
arrangements. 

Reese Veatch, baritone, gave a coticert in the 
tional Church at Cadillac, Mich., on October 23. 
ae by F. J. Radey, organist, of Cadillac. 

A delightful concert; arranged by the W. R. C., was given 
November 14 and 15 in the ballroom of the Pantlind Hotel 
by Charlotte Peegé, soprano; Florence Brinkmann, pianist, 
and Philip Sevasta, harpist. 

Mona Redmon, formerly of Grand Rapids, now of Chi- 
cago, has accepted a position as pianist with the Steindel 
Trio. The other members of the trio are Bruno Steindel, 
cellist, and Joseph Gallici, violinist. Miss Redmon started 
her musical work in this city under Marguerite Colwell. 


Harrisburg, Pa. November 19, 1921.—Schumann- 
Heink sang to a capacity audience October 11, and the 
Wednesday Club presented Nelson Illingworth, baritone, 
October 13, in the Orpheum Theater, a large audience being 
present. Mr. Illingworth’s recital was much applauded and 
encores demanded. Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave an organ recital 
on the Austin organ in the Grace M. E. Church; a capacity 
audience was present. The Apollo Club gave a_ benefit 
concert for the Harrisburg Hospital in the Colonial 
Theater, November 6. Mary Buttorff, soprano, made a fine 
impression with her artistic singing, and Duane Barnes, a 
young pianist from Reading, Pa., made a decidedly good 
impression with his playing of the etude No. 9 by Liszt; he 
was obliged to add an encore. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, with Leopold Stokowski 
directing, scored a real triumph in the opening concert, 
November 10. The program included the Beethoven “pas- 
toral” symphony No. 7, in A major; the Berlioz excerpts 
from the “Damnation of Faust” (in three movements) ; 
“Gymnopedies,” by Eric Satie; and, as a concluding num- 
ber, “Wotan’s Farewell” and the “Fire Music” from “‘Die 
Walkure,” Wagner. The largest audience ever seen at an 
orchestra concert here was present and applauded many 
minutes, finally turning it into a real ovation for both men 
and director. 

The Jenny Lind Club gave its first concert of the season 
in Fahnestock Hall, November 17. The club, which is made 
up of twenty-five excellent women’s voices, is well balanced 
and sings with fine interpretative skill and tonal quality. 
The program was made up of folk songs from Brittany, 

3elgium, Armenia and England, arranged by Deems Taylor. 
Joy Sweet, contralto, was the soloist and was exceptionally 
well liked and enthusiastically received. 


Hartford, Conn., November 17, 1921.— One of the 
most important musical events of the season was the ap- 
pearance, November 12, of Richard Strauss. With him was 
Elizabeth Schumann. The concert took the form of a vocal 
recital by Mme. Schumann of Strauss songs, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Mme. Schumann’s rendition of the 
Strauss songs was all that could be desired. Strauss accom- 
panied the singer with dignity and authority. There was 
an air of artistic repose throughout the entire evening’s 
concert which was a delight to the true music lover. 

Geraldine Farrar gave a concert October 30, in which she 
divided honors with Ada Sassoli, harpist; Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, and Claude Gotthelf, accompanist. The playing 
of Miss Sassoli showed a faultless technic, perfect rhythm 
and splendid musicianship. Mr. Schofield possesses a bari- 
tone voice of splendid quality and rendered his part of the 
program with skill and taste. The work of Claude Gott- 
helf, as accompanist, was a great factor in the success of 
the concert. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave an enjoyable concert at Foot 
Guard Hall, November 9, to an interested audience that 
thoroughly enjoyed every number. The program had 
evidently been prepared with great care. The first number 
was the quartet in D major by Mozart, followed by the 
pastorale from Ernest Bloch’s quartet in A major. Then 
followed Beethoven’s andante with variations. The last 
numbers on the program were Glazounoff’s “Interludium in 
“Modo Antico,” “Russian Cradle Song,” by Osten-Sacken, 
and Grainger’s ever-popular “Molly on the Shore.” 


Houston, Tex., November 19, 1921. — Mary Jordan, 
who has recently come to Texas to live, gave her second 
concert here in City Auditorium, November 15, under the 
direction of the Treble Clef Club, of which Mrs. R. L. 
Cox is director and Mrs. H. R. McLean accompanist. The 
club sang four numbers, Miss Jordan singing the contralto 
solo in one of th em, “Evening Bells,” by Lysberg. Other 
club numbers were “Song of the Chimes,” Worrell; “Sands 
of Dee,” Clay, and “The Blacksmith,” Brahms. Miss Jor- 
dan sang many encores and was given an enthusiastic 
reception. Her husband, Major Charles Cresson, is judge 
advocate of the post at Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Tex.; they plan to make their home in Texas. 

Leopold Godowsky gave his third Houston concert, 
November 14, in Main Street Auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of Edna W. Saunders. While in Houston Mr. Godow- 
sky had his first experience talking by radio, speaking 
greetings into a receiver on the ninth floor of a downtown 
building to Mrs. John Wesley Graham, chairman of the 
music committee, Houston Fair and Exposition, who re- 
ceived the message from an amplifier at the fair grounds. 
Daily radio concerts were given at the fair grounds under 
the direction of Clifford W. Vick, and Mr. Godowsky pur- 
sued his investigation until he had a good idea of the 
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mechanistn of the sets. The audience for Mr. Godowsky’s 
program was composed largely of musicians of South 
Texas and was the largest yet assembled to hear him in 
Houston. 


Lancaster, Pa, November 23, 1921—The first of a 
series of guest organ recitals, under the auspices of the 
Lancaster chapter, Association of Organists, was given by 
Rollo F. Maitland, F.A.G.O., in the First Presbyterian 
Church, November 22. The program included his own 
scherzo in F, improvisation on three cotitrasted thetnes sub- 
mitted by the Lancaster chapter. A luncheon was tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. Maitland after the recital, with thirty mem- 
bers and their guests present. Among the accessions to 
membership at the November meeting were: Walter Wast- 
phal, Elizabeth Adams, Lucretia Benner, Elizabeth Custer, 
Cecelia Drachbar, Bessie . Gingrich, Mary Hammond, 
Florence Lebzelter and Mrs. Robert Stewart. 

The Lancaster Examiner-New Era has announced the 
appointment of Dr. William A. Wolf, one of Lancaster's 
most distinguished musicians, as editor of the music depart- 
ment. This is the first time that a leading musician of the 
city, who still follows music as his vocation, has taken over 
a department of this character in a local paper. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., November 10, 1921.— The 
Apollo Club gave its first concert of the season, 
October 31, when Cyrena Van Gordon sang before a 
capacity house in Central High School auditorium. The 
club, under the direction of Edgar M. Cooke, is doing better 
work this year than ever before. In ensemble, diction, enun- 
ciation and attack the chorus work never has been better 
than on Monday evening. Cyrena Van Gordon received a 
reception that few artists win in Oklahoma City. Her 
dramatic ability, forceful personality, and the power of her 
mezzo soprano voice made every number of her program 
delightful. Alma Putnam did pleasing work at the piano. 

The Ladies’ Music Club met November 12, when the pro- 
gram was presented by Mrs. Leroy C. Miller, local harpist ; 
Pauline Roberts, pianist and organist; Dana Lewis, pianist ; 
Horatio Rench, tenor, 

At the recent meeting of the music department of Sorosis, 
at the home of Mrs. H. C. Martin, features of the program 
were La Forge’s “Flanders Requiem,” sung by Mrs. J. M. 
Wheeler; “A Dream,” by Elizabeth Stumpff, violinist, and 
sonata in a flat minor, by Norris, presented by Mrs. W. 
Poole. Mrs. Stanley Draper and Mrs. Fred S. Coombs 
interpreted numbers in rhythmical expression. 

Thomas Wilfred, with his primitive lute, carried his 
audience back to the thirteenth century, November 1, in 
Central High School auditorium. His opening numbers 
included a group of thirteenth century English tunes. He 
sang two songs in Danish. A French group was well inter- 
preted, and the English group of a later period closed with 
“O, No, John.” The recital was one of the most unique 
and interesting of the season, brought by Oklahoma Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

Martha Gilmer was hostess to the Pianists’ Club, Novem- 
ber 8, when the program included a Grieg number by Pauline 
Robers, a group of selecions by Charles Haubiel, played 
by Mary G. Cooke, and Schubert’s impromptu in A flat, 
by Lenore Williams. The club has recently joined with the 
state federation. 

The MacDowel! Club of Allied Arts was featured by a 
program of piano numbers written by Charles Haubiel, and 
directed by his sister, Felice, teacher of rhythmical expres- 
sion and dramatic art. Miss Haubiel gave a musical reading, 
with Otto Ritchie Stahl at the piano, and directed two 
dramatic sketches. Mrs. Joseph Huckins was leader of the 
day, and Mary G. Cooke played several piano numbers by 
Mr. Haubiel. J. S. Metcalf f gave violin numbers. 
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Los Angeles, Cal.— (See “Music on the Pacific 


Slope.”) 
Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., November 14, 1921.—This year 


Poughkeepsie will have some of the world’s greatest artists. 
Included in its season’s schedule of concerts are Frieda 
Hempel, the Flonzaley Quartet, Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
Fritz Kreisler. This series of concerts—the seventh annual 
course—is arranged through the Dutchess County Musical 
Association, Bertha M. Round, manager. The Association 
and Poughkeepsie as a whole are to be congratulated on 
being able to present such a course. 

The first informal meeting of the Association took place 
October 3 at the Nelson House, when Arthvr Wilde, cellist, 
and Dan P. Dickinson, pianist, gave an enjoyable program. 
They were assisted by two local artists, the Misses Freeman, 
who presented two groups of songs with piano accompani- 
ment. The second informal meeting will be held in January 
at the home of Mrs. John E. Adriance, when the Eastman 
Trio will play. 

The Euterpe Glee Club, composed of men’s voices (Nor 
man Coke-Jephott leader), and the St. Cecilia Society, an 
organization of women’s voices (Charles M. -Eastmead 
leader), are busy rehearsing for the annual concerts, at 
which there is always an outside artist as chief soloist. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist, composer and organist, 
is a native of Poughkeepsie, where he spends part of his 
time. He has given recently two organ recitals here—at the 
First Presbyterian Church—the first about three weeks ago 
and the second on Armistice Day, when he played selections 
from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony and the “Funeral March” by Guilmant 

The season at Vassar College has already begun, and, 
while concerts there are only open to Poughkeepsians occa- 
sionally, some were fortunate enough to hear the Barrére 
Ensemble of Wind Instruments which opened Vassar’s sea 
son, October 14. The program was delightful and included 
Leo Sowerby’s quintet (flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and bas 
soon) and the Bach sonata (flute and piano), beautifully 
played by Mr. Berrére, with Prof. George C. Gow, of 
Vassar, at the piano. 

The following night three New York artists—Charlotte 
Lund, soprano; Edward S. Wentworth, tenor, and Gordon 
Hampson, pianist—gave a pleasing program. ‘This concert, 
a gift to the college, was greatly enjoyed by a large audi 
ence, including members of the Dutchess County Musical 
Association, who were invited by Prof Gow 

On Monday evening, November 7, Lynnwood Farnam, of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, gave an 
organ recital in the chapel at Vassar, and on the same night 
the Marine Band played to a large audience in the Rialto 
Theater in Poughkeepsie. 

Every Sunday evening Prof. E. Harold Geer, the college 
organist, gives a program of organ music, occasionally 
varied by singing, which is known as “dark music.” As the 
name implies , there are no lights in the chapel during these 
concerts, making the effect doubly impressive and beautiful 

John W. Nichols, tenor, is vocal instructor at Vassar; 
Lillian Littlehales teaches cello and ensemble playing; 

Gustav Dannreuther, former leader of the Dannreuther 
String Quartet, has the violin students, while Kate S. Chit 
tenden, dean of the American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, teaches all the piano classes. She spends two 
days each week here and has two assistants, as her class is 
larger this year than at any time since the war. 

At the exercises in the chapel on Armistice Day Miss 
Littlehales played a very beautiful cello solo, accompanied 
by Geraldine Bronson, of Yonkers, a senior this year and 


(Continued on page 60.) 





CHICAGO CLASS IN THE DUNNING SYSTEM. 


Accompanying is a photograph of the Normal Class in the Dunning System of Improved Music Study which Carrie Louise 
Dunning, the founder of that course of instruction, conducted in Chicago, Ill. The picture shows (back row, left to 


right) Mrs. Blanche F. Steenman, San Antonio, Ter.; Mrs. 


Virginia S. Ryan, Waco, Ter.; Ruth Clark, Wichita, Kan. ; 


Urs. Laura Tabor Burris, Wichita Falls, Ter.; Mrs. Rosabel Young; Bernidinna Davis; Anna R. McLaughlin, Peru, Ind. ; 


Lucie M. Duncan, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Harriet Bacon McDonald, Dallas, Tez. 
Mrss Lillian 

Ida Gardner, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. O. L. Grover, Waco, Tea. 
Armour, Cleveland, Ohio, and Grace Bell, Twin Falls, Ida 


St. Louis, Mo.; Grace Bryant Twin Falls, Ida. ; 
York City; Mrs. Annie O. Grigsby, Blkton, Tenn.; 
row) Marie E. Underwood, Muncie, Ind.; Mrs. Jessie R. St. 


(Second row) Mrs. Anna Craig Bates 


Carmine, Cincinnati, Ohio; Carrie Louise Dunning, Neu 


(Front 


(Photo by Archibald, Chicago.) 
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GEORGIELLA LAY 


Interpretative Programs 
Mesagemest: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Ave., Room. 1111 New York City 


John BLAND TENOR 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 Kast 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Address: PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

STBINWAY PIANO 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


** America’s Foremost Woman Harpist”’ 


Direction Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
On Pacific Coast until December 1921, Available for concerts and 
recitals. Management, Selby ppenheimer, 68 Post St., near 
Kea’ earney, San Francisco. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1921 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway 
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437 Fifth Avenue (4th floor) New York 
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VALENTINA CRESPI 


“A violinist who 
can claim to stand 


in the forefront.” 
—London Morning Post 














In America 


Season 1921-22 











Alcock, Merle: 
Waterbury, Conn., Dec. 6. 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 7. 

St. Paul, Minn., Dec, 9. House, Judson: 
Bayonne, N. J., Dec, 15. 
Althouse, Paul : 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9. Hutcheson, Ernest: 
ah a Oklahoma City, Okla., Dec. 12. 

Arden, Cecil: ote wa Se : 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8. Galli-Curci, Amelita: 

- . Boston, Mass., Dec. 4. 

Bori, Lucrezia: Baltimore, Md., Dec. 6. 
Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 5, Washington, D. C., Dec. 8. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec, 6. Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 13. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 8. . . 

ee Garrison, Mabel: 

Braslau, Sophie: Portland, Ore., Dec, 1. 
Durham, N, C., Dec. 2. Astoria, Ore., Dec. 3, 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 13. Salem, Ore., Dec. 5. 


Byrd, Winifred: Spokane, Wash., Dec. 9. 
Seattle, Wash. Dec. 2. Denver, Colo., Dec. 14. 


DAI M ; Colorado Spr’gs, Colo., Dec. 15. 
varez, Marguerite: . . 

Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 1, 3. Graham, Mildred: 
Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 9 Norristown, Pa., Dec. 1. 
Washington, D. c. Dec, 13. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 5. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 14 


Hess, Hans: . 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 4. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 15, Heifetz, Jascha: 
. " Seattle, Wash., Dec. 1. 
Destinn, Emmy: Denver, Colo., Dec. 8. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 5. 

Donahue, Lester: 

_Los Angeles, ( al., Dec, 2-3. Homer, Louise: 

Fanning, Cecil: Richmond, Va., Dec. 6. 
Joplin, Mo., Dec. 2. Trenton, N. J., Dec. 8. 
Leavenworth, Kans., Dec, 5. Washington, D. C., Dec. 9. 
Lawrence, Kans., Dec. 7. Worcester, Mass., Dec. 13. 
Winfield, Kans., Dec. 9. Boston, Mass., Dec. 15. 

Fischer, Adelaide: Illingworth, Nelson: 

Port Chester, N, Y., Dec. 4 Lafayette, Ohio, Dec. 1. 

Flonzaley Quartet: Madison, Wis., Dec. 5. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 1, , ° 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 4. er 5 


Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 5. 
Johnson, Edward: 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 6. 
Fort Dodge, Ia., Dec. 7 Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 6. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 8. 


Cedar Falls, Ia., Dec. 8, 
Grinnell, la., Dec. 9. 
Kindler, Hans: 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 1 (morning). 
R. 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 11. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec., 13. 


Urbana, Ill., Dec. 10. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec, 12 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 13. , | 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Dec. 15. Evanston, Ill., Dec (evening) 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 5. 
Greensburgh, Pa., Dec, 6. 


Fowlston, Edgar: 
Brooklyn, N. Dec. 12, 
Kingston, Morgan: 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 12. 


Frank, Ethel: 
Paris, France, Dec. 15. 
Friedman, Ignaz: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 5 Rackanthl, Post: 6 
Toronto, Can., Dec, 8 roy, N. Eu» Mec. 0. 
Hempel, Frieda: 


sibel Ia., Dec 


Lazzari, Carolina: 
12, Troy, N. Y., Dec. 6. 


De ian Scores with Detroit iid 


In view of Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s greatness as a pianist, 
no greater compliment could have been paid Cecile de Hor- 
vath on her recent appearance with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra than the statement of Charlotte M. Tarsney, of 
the Detroit Free Press of October 24, to the effect that Mme. 
de Horvath has “the lyric, poetical style which has made 
Gabrilowitsch so well known.” 

This sentiment was shared by the other critics as well. 
The critic of the Evening Times spoke of her work as 
“ac hieving the lyric style of which Gabrilowitsch is so noted 
a master.” The Detroit News said that Mme. de Horvath’s 
appearance had historic importance, and remarked: “When 
the piece had been finished one and all could understand 
why Mme. de Horvath had been invited to assist at an occa- 
sion designed to herald with fitting ceremony the promise 
of anticipated delights to come.” This paper also speaks 
of the similarity of Mme. de Horvath’s style with that of 
Gabrilowitsch. The Journal was especially impressed with 
the immensity of Mme. de Horvath’s style, saying that “she 
pounced upon the growling bass and gave it a great battle, so 
fierce, in fact, that her purling gentleness in the contrasting 
passages almost surprised us. «i 

Newton J. Corey, in the Detroit Saturday Night, said that 
it was “one of the best” concerts which had been given, and 
praised very highly Cecile de Horvath’s “brilliancy, technical 
finish and ingratiating style.’ 

Mme. de Horvath Saal an ovation after her brilliant 
performance and was congratulated by Gabrilowitsch, her 
former teacher, and the conductor of the afternoon. 


Martin Lisan Gives Recital in Philadelphia 


Martin Lisan, in his first recital this season at Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, made more secure the favorable impres- 
sion which he created last season. His program was composed 
of numbers worthy of the pianist and was rendered in such 
a manner that it left little to be desired in the way of 
execution and thoughtful interpretation. The first number 
was the “Symphonique Etudes” of Schumann, which was 
played in a master ful manner, going from one into the 
other, and yet giving each its individual descriptive value. 

“Impromptu,” by Schubert, followed, and the first group 
was completed with “Marcia alla Turca,” by Mozart. At 
the conclusion of the latter the artist was so vigorously 
applauded that it was necessary for him to respond half a 
dozen times. 

The second group was devoted entirely to Chopin, opening 
with the catchy valse in E flat, followed by the nocturne 
in D flat, and finished with the sonata in B flat minor. The 
first two numbers of this group were played in a manner 
which brought out all the beauty in the compositions, but 
it remained for the artist to show his powers of interpreta- 
tion in the sonata, especially in the scherzo and presto 
movements. 

The last group included “Jardins Sous la Pluie,” by 
Debussy; “Triana,” by Albeniz; “Troika en Traineaux,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and the difficult “Campanella” of Paganini- 
Liszt. 





Randenbush Not Going to Paris 


George Raudenbush, the young American violinist, who 
recently gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, is not 
going to Paris, as stated in a previous issue of the MusIcAL 
Courter. Mr. Raudenbush will remain in America to fill 


Letz Quartet: Pavlowa, Anna: 
agg: a Y., Dec, 5. New Castle, Pa., Dec. 2, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 7. . 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 9. Peege, Charlotte: 
Germantown, Pa., Dec. 11. Louisville, Ky., Dec. 3. _ 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥., Dec. 12. Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 5. 


Northampton, Mass., Dec. 14. Evansville, Ind., Dec. 7. 
Newport, R. I., Dec. 15. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 9. 
Quincy, IIL, Dec. 12. 
McCormack, John: Moline, Ill., Dec. 14. 
Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 1. P P 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Dec. 3. Piastro, Mishel: 
Savannah, Ga., Dec, 5. Oakland, Cal., Dec. 5. 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 7. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 9. 
Montgomery, Ala., Dec. 12. 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 14 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei: 
Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 

. ' Worcester, Mass., Dec. 6. 

Maier, Guy: Boston, Mass., Dec. 7. 
Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 1. Portland, Me., Dec. 9. 


Hamilton, Ohio, Dec. 2. ‘ 
Reviere, Berta: 


Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 6. 
Joplin, Mo., Dec. 9. Schenectady, N. Y., Dec. 10, 


Martino, a Schumann-Heink, Ernestine: 
Schenectady, N, Y., Dec, 10. San Jose, Cal., Dec. 1. 
Menth, Herma: San Francisco, Cal., Dec, 4. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 4. Eureka, Cal., Dec. 6. 
Milligan, Harold: Salvi, Alberto: 
Scranton, Pa., Dec. 5. Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 5. 
Naugatuck, Conn., Dec. 13. Baltimore, Md., Dec. 12. 
Mirovitch, Alfred: _ Schelling, Ernest: 
Oakland, Cal., Dec, 5. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 5. 
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Morini, Erika: Schnitzer: 
Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 5. Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 6. 
Omaha, Neb., Dec. 8. Auburn, N. Y., Dec. 8. 


Duluth, Minn., Dec, 12 
Madison, Wis., Dec. 15. 


Moncrieff, Alice: 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., Dec, 11, 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18. 


Seidel, Toscha: 
London, England, Dec. 3. 
Manchester, England, Dec, 8, 


Telmanyi, Emil: 
Concord, N. H., Dec. 6. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 11, 


Murphy, Lambert: 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 13. 


Jackson, Mich., Dec, 9. 


Nevin, Olive: Vecsey, Ferenc: 
Scranton, Pa., Dec. 5. Boston, Mass., Dec. 2. 


Selinsgrove, Pa., Dec. 7 Vi 
“toe lp gg sath al idas, Raoul: 
Naugatuck, Conn., Dec. 13. uw Aahes. Rich: Dakota: 


Pattison, Lee: > 
Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 1. Zanelli, Renato: js 
Hamilton, Ohio, Dec. 2. Cumberland, Md., Dec. 5. 
Yes Moines, Ia., Dec. 6. Wheeling, W. Va., Dec. 7. 

Joplin, Mo., Dec, 9, 


Patton, Fred: Columbia, S. C., Dee. 2. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 1. Pottsville, Pa., Dec. 7. 
Flushing, N. Y., Dee. 2. Marrietta, Ohio, Dec. 9. 
Plainfield, N. J., Dec. 4. Portsmouth, Ohio, Dec. 12. 
Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 12. Ridgewood, N. J., Dec. 14. 


Bayonne, N. J., Dec. 15. New London, Conn., Dec. 15, 


Zimbalist, Efrem: 


the concert engagements for which bookings have been 
made; he will go to Germany next winter, however, where 
he expects to concertize, but will continue intensive studies 
with Theodore Spiering until he leaves for the other side. 


A Bell to a Belle for Bel Canto 


The girlish prank of Phoebe Crosby when nine years of 
age at a seminary in Maine was recalled many years later 
in a very delightful manner. 

With a young male conspirator, Phoebe stole the steward’s 
bell, with the result that breakfast for the entire school was 
nearly omitted that morning. Last October, when Miss 
Crosby appeared at the Maine Festival in Bangor, she was 
the recipient of a bouquet of American Beauty roses placed 
in a handsome brass vase, which on closer inspection proved 
to be the stolen bell stripped of its tongue, inverted, with a 
pair of handles added; it had been kept all those years by 
her school chum, who conceived the charming idea of mak- 
ing the gift when reading the announcement of Miss Cros- 
by’s engagement to sing at the Maine Festival. 








M acbeth at Cheyenne 


Cheyenne, Wyo., October 20, 1921—Opening the Famous 
Artist Concert Series in the Princess Theater before a 
large audience last night, Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, won all hearts with the 
beauty of her singing, coupled with a magnetic personality. 

A generous program, which included Italian, Russian, 
Norwegian, French and American selections, and operatic 
arias from “Linda” and “Dinorah,” provided much that 
appealed to her hearers. 

It was Miss Macbeth’s first visit to the city, but so com- 
pletely did she conquer the music lovers that arrangements 
were immediately made for a return visit. George Roberts 
was the accompanist. SS: 


Fraternal Association of Musicians Meets 


The second monthly meeting this season, 1921-22, of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians, George E. Shea presi- 
dent, was held on November 22 in studios 819-825 Carnegie 
Hall. A musical program was rendered by the following 
artists: Mme. Felici-Miramon, soprano; Carl Richards, 
baritone; Dorsey Whittington, piano, and Mme. Clara A. 
Korn, accompanist. 


Warford ‘at Rankin Studio 


Claude Warford was featured as a composer in an even- 
ing of his songs at Adele Rankin’s studio in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, November 20. The artists who inter- 
preted the songs were Tilla Gemunder, soprano; Gertrude 
McDermitt, contralto, and Thomas Joyce, baritone. 





One of Josie Pujol’s Dates 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Glee Club, under the 
direction of Dt. Ion Jackson, has engaged Josie Pujol, 
violinist, as soloist at its next concert, Tuesday evening, 
December 13. 


A Reéngagement for Kazze 
Louis Kazze, the pianist of Philadelphia, was so well 
received when he played before the Dramus Club of New 
York at Stockton Chambers, October 30, that he was reén- 
for a concert at the Hotel McAlpin on November 26, 
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December 1, 1921 


DALLAS CELEBRATES THIRD 
ANNUAL MUSIC DAY 


Musical Season Is Opened with Numerous ‘Concerts by 
Local Artists 

Dallas, Texas, November 6, 1921.—The city-wide observ- 
ance of “Music Day” brought large crowds to the many 
different concerts during the day, and to the music houses 
and studios, all of which kept “open house” during the day, 
and it was by far the most successful of the three “Music 
Days” which have so far been observed. By far the largest 
crowd gathered at the Majestic Theater for the “twilight 
recital,” in which Stella Wren, soprano; Reuben Davies, 
pianist, and Alice Knox Ferguson, organist, were featured. 

About 500 persons heard Harold von Mickwitz, pianist, 
at the Bush & Gerts salon, who was assisted by Emmet 
Pack, violinist, and Randall Gordon Fryer, tenor, a new- 
comer to the city. 

At the Whittle Music Company, Edouard Potges, Belgian 
pianist, appeared with Anna Pinkerton Baker, coloratura 
soprano. 

The Goggan Music Company presented Mrs. Albert 
Smith, soprano, accompanied by the Duo-Art piano. 

At the churches organ recitals were given at different 
hours during the day. Those giving organ programs were: 
Lloyd Hutson, organist of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, assisted 
by the Temple Emanu-El double quartet, under the direction 
of Mrs. J. H. Cassity; Katherine Hammons, at City Temple, 
with Katherine Johnson as soloist; Mrs. J. H. Charvis, at 
the First Methodist Church, with the full choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason. 

A reception-musical was given by the Schubert Choral 
Club in the parlors of the Adolphus Hotel and a very attrac- 
tive program presented. 

The Angelus Music Club gave a program at the Oriental 
Hotel at 2:30—repeating it at 4:30 o’clock at the Jefferson 
Hotel. 

The Trio Club entertained with an informal musical-tea 
at the Arts Club. 

The Dallas Male Chorus, directed by Paul Van Katwijk, 
gave the prisoners in the jail a treat by singing choral num- 
bers for them. Mr. Van Katwijk added piano solos. 

A visit was made to the Juliette Fowler Home in the 
morning by the Schubert Choral Club, an organization of 
women’s voices. 

The Wednesday Morning Choral Club made its third 
annual visit to the St. Paul Sanitarium and gave a greatly 
appreciated program for the convalescents. 

Music Day was observed in all theaters with special 
programs. Even in all of the smaller picture houses, where 
there are pipe organs, elaborate music was arranged. 

The great amount of interest shown by the public and 
the large attendance at all concerts through the day was 
most gratifying to those whose efforts made possible such 
an important occasion to the city musically. 

STaTE Farr OPENING MARKED BY ELABORATE PAGEANT. 

At the Texas Centennial Pageant, the settings and gor- 
geousness of the spectacle were enhanced by music of a 
very high order. For all of the different epochs of the 
pageant, which depicted all of Texas history, appropriate 
music was arranged, and practically every choral club, choir 
and musical organization in the city contributed its part 
toward the beauty of the whole. The Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra played an important part. 

SyMPHONY PLANS. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Walter 
J. Fried, has announced that four programs will be given 
this season—the first one on December 16 at the City Hall 
Auditorium. 

Marie ALTONA IN RECITAL, 

A considerable crowd greeted Marie Altona, a newcomer 
to Dallas during the past year, in her first recital, October 
3. Miss Altona has resided in Italy and London for many 

years, where her musical education was received, and is 
now teacher of voice at St. Mary’s College in this city. 
Her program contained unusual songs, many of them very 
beautiful. Russell Curtis, accompanist, played in an artistic 
manner and pleased in his own group of piano solos. 

ReuBEN Davies AND Daisy PoLkK IN Jornt RECITAL. 

At the Miss Hockadays’ school for girls, Reuben Davies, 
pianist, and Daisy Polk, soprano, gave a recital which 
attracted a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Po_k aT JEFFERSON HOTEL. 

Daisy Polk, another newcomer to Dallas, charmed with 
her exceptionally beautiful voice in her first recital alone. 
Miss Polk is an artist-pupil of Dr. Frederick Bristol, of 
New York, and has coached on repertory with Frank La 
Forge, and her lovely interpretations and velvety quality of 
voice show the excellent schooling which she has had. Her 
numbers ranged from old classics to modern French and 
Russian songs, with one operatic aria, the “Mi Chiamano 
Mimi” from “La Boheme.” In all moods Miss Polk was 
delightful and the large audience warmly applauded each 
group. Russell Curtis at the piano gave artistic and sym- 
pathetic support throughout. 

Notes. 

Considerable interest centers in the series of morning 
musicales which will be given under the management of 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald. This will be an innovation in 
Dallas and bids fair to be exceedingly popular. The con- 
certs are to be given in the junior ballroom of the Adolphus 
Hotel, and the series of five includes Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto; Louis Graveure, baritone; Nellie and Sarah 
Kouns, sopranos; Paul Reimers, tenor, and Maurice 
Dambois, cellist, and the Flonzaley Quartet. 

The A. Harris Mercantile Company is presenting artists 
this year under the MacDonald-Mason management. The 
course includes Sergei Rachmaninoff, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Julia Claussen and Mildred Dilling in joint recital. Titta 
Ruffo, and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Rudolph Ganz. 

Other concert series will be given by the Schubert Choral 
Club, the Dallas Male Chorus and the Earl D. Behrends 
series. Also it is understood that the annual week of opera 
will be given in the spring. 





Betsy Lane-Shepherd on Tour 


3etsy Lane-Shepherd has left New York for a five weeks’ 
concert tour of the West, appearing in six states, viz., 
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Pennsylvania, Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota, Oklahoma 
and Texas. On November 14 she opened her tour at Scran- 
ton, Pa., and the following day she appeared at Pittston; 
November ; 21, Missouri Valley, Ia.; 22, Lamoni, Ia.; 23, 
Laurens, Ia.; 24, Parker, S. D.; 25, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 28, 
Alexandria, "Minn. ; 29, Bemidji, Minn. On December 1 
she will be heard in Detroit, Minn.; 2, Warren, Minn.; 
5, Redfield, S. D.; 7, Luverne, Minn.; 8, Le Mars, 
Ia.; 9, Mason City, la.; 12, Claremore, Okla.; 13, Shawnee, 
Okla.; 14, Sulphur Springs, Tex.; 15, Gainsville, Tex.; 16, 
Weatherford, Okla., and December 19, Denison, Tex. 


Class Evenings at Hughes Studio 


The class evenings at the studio of Edwin Hughes, which 
form one of the most interesting and important features in 
the work: of the young professional pianists from various 
parts of the country who are at present in New York com 
pleting their studies under Mr. Hughes’ guidance, began 
Thursday evening, November 17, and brought for ward some 
performances of exceptional interest. Among those who 
distinguished themselves particularly were Alton Jones, in 
the “Tragica” sonata of MacDowell and modern numbe rs; 
Sascha Gorodnitzky, in the concertstiick of Weber, with Mr. 
Hughes at the second piano; and Dorsey Whittington, in 
the toccata and fugue of Bach-Busoni and compositions of 
Chopin, Brahms and Beethoven. 

Many of Mr. Hughes’ pupils are at present before the 
public as concert artists, or are occupying leading positions 
as directors of music and instructors in well known colleges 
and musical institutions throughout the country. Among 
them may be mentioned Arthur Klein, who won the National 
Prize offered by the National Feder ation of Music Clubs in 
1919 at its biennial festival in Peterboro, N. H., for the 
best young pianist in America; Stuart Ross, the well known 
pianist, accompanist and coach; I. E. Norris, director of 
music at Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Josephine Swenson, director of music, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Mont.; S. R. Anderson, director of 
music, Simmons College, Abilene, Tex.; H. May Crenshaw, 
head of music department, Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga. ; 
Lynette Gottlieb, head of piano department, Gottlieb Insti 
tute of Music, ‘New York City; Minor White, LaVerne 

3rown and Louise Unsworth Cragg, all at the Detroit Con 
servatory ; Jewel Bethany, at Texas Woman's College, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Walter S. Roberts, head of piano department, 
Fort Hays Normal School, Hays, Kan.; Gertrude Reeves, 
at the University of Minnesota Music Department, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Natalie Walton, at the Charleston, W. Va., 
Conservatory of music, and others too numerous to mention, 
including well known private teachers in- practically every 
city of musical importance in America. Six of Mr. Hughes’ 
pupils are teachers at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York City. 


Murphy at Town Hall December 12 


Lambert Murphy, the American tenor, who gives a Town 
Hall recital on the afternoon of December 12, will open 
his program with a German group including “Der Neugie- 
rige” and “Die Post” of Schubert and “Botschaft” of 
3rahms. His last group will consist entirely of songs by 
American composers. 
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Gallerie Intime Meets Much Felt Need 


Many musicians in New York have felt the need, at one 
time or another, of a place where they might give a 
smaller, more intimate recital than can be given in the 
larger halls—a place of artistic refinement, that might be 
obtained for an afternoon or evening at a moderate price. 

Such a place is the Gallerie Intime, at 749 Fifth avenue. 
Here is a meeting place for those interested in the arts of 
life. Today the true artist realizes, perhaps more than ever 
before, the importance of recognizing the basic relation of 
the different arts in their various forms. In the issue of 
the Musicat Courter for November 10, Rosa Pringle Hecht, 
in her article on “Rhythm Forms,” says that “motion, color 
and sound are only interchangeable elements from a common 
source.” The idea back of the Gallerie Intime is that 
rhythm is expressed through many different mediums, being 
felt in music, poetry, sculpture, painting, the dance and so 
on; the more an artist knows of the other arts, the more 
colorful is the background for his own particular art; he 
gains inspiration and broader vision from the combination. 
Not only are musicales given there, but also exhibitions of 
fine paintings, sculpture, and other forms of art. The place 
is beautiful in itself, and for the artist who is susceptible 
to atmosphere (and ‘who is not) it is ideal. The acoustics 
are also excellent. For the young artist who wishes to be 
heard under the best conditions, and for those whose repu- 
tation has already been made, but who wish to have a more 
intimate recital, or to have a social affair as well, some- 
thing individual, this solves the problem in a happy manner. 
A number of delightful exhibitions and recitals have been 
held there already. 


Macbeth Opens New Hall 


St. Paul, Minn., October 26, 1921.—In a diverse pro- 
gram, excellently arranged, Florence Macbeth, coloratura 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Association opened the new 
Jeanne d’Arc Hall at St. Catherine’s College last night and 
illustrated to the audience that she is a lyric singer of real 
beauty. The most popular numbers she sang were those 
in our own language, though much joy was found in the 
polonaise from * ‘Mignon” and the “Caro Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto,” the latter being one of numerous encores. 
George Roberts was at the piano. It is somewhat of a 
coincidence that the last time Miss Macbeth sang at the 
college, some four years ago, it was for a similar purpose. 


Schelling Plays for Briand and Balfour 

Ernest Schelling, pianist and late captain in the Amer- 
ican Army, was among those who attended the burial 
service of the Unknown Soldier at Washington on Armis- 
tice Day. Later on on the same day Mrs. Robert Woods 
Bliss, the wife of the Assistant Secretary of State, enter- 
tained Marshal Foch and his aide at tea, the only other 
guests being Mr. and Mrs. Schelling. On November 19, 
Mrs. Bliss gave a dinner in honor of Premier Briand of 
France and the Hon. Arthur J. Balfour of England, fol- 
lowing which Mr. Schelling gave a short program. Both 
of these statesmen are deeply interested in music and Mr. 
Balfour particularly is known as a pianist of consider- 


able skill. 








CORINNE MORGAN WELS 


CONTRALTO 








Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Concert Direction: CHARLES PEARSON 


40-East 51st Street, New York 





BOYD WELLS 


1730 Broadway, 


PIANIST Western Tour and with 


New York the Cornish School un- 
til May, Seattle, Wash. 





Wilson LAMB 


: BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Orateric 
Studio: Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J, 











STUDIO: 


OSCAR SEAGLE, B2ritone 


Now Teaching in New York City 
131 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Applications may be sent to ISABELLE STRANAHAN, Secretary, at the above address 

















MAX 


SELINSKY 


MARGARITA CONCERTS OF MUSIC FOR TWO VIOLINS 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall 
New York 





Diller: Quaile Music Studios 


59 EAST 75th STREET, NEW. YORK CITY 


Courses in Theory and Piano 


Special Training for Teachers 
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MARTING 





Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 
Human Voice.” Former teacher of ROSA 
PONSELLE. Teacher of FAUSTO CA- 
VALLINI, leading tenor with Scotti Grand 
Opera Co.; IRENE WELSH, leading so- 
prano with the Italian Lyric Federation. 
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329 West 85th Street 
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A HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


ZAY:-. Asthor of or oef LGatowe Book 
HENRI The Practical Ferchlony of 


Complete vocal method Stedic: sb'Wesr 67th Senet 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD uwsifition 


A letante{ Cone Yonoent V, Spbbare 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS. BOSTON 


GEORGE E. 
545 W. 111th St. New York 


SHEA “.essos 
CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 
CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Mepagement: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 














Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 
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STILLMAN KELLEY 
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STUDIO, 3122 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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* RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


it, which has been in successful cogeation 
a the Aygo ® of years, will continue to furnish 
attest on a subjects of interest to our readers, AL; 


ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counter 
it is roy. to dispense information on all musical subjects, 





t of value 
The i Soatme will not, however, consent to act as 
intern managers and organizations. 
yr furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consaltations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec’y 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS NEW WORKS 


Compositions by Ysaye and Lekeu Given First Local Pres- 
entation—Matzenauer and Melville-Liszniewska Appear 
as Soloists—Alda Opens Artist Series—Conser- 
vatory of Music and College of 
Music Items—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 14, 1921.—The fact that Mar- 
garet Matzenauer was soloist for the second pair of concerts 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, October 28 and 29, 
was one reason for attracting an audience large and dis- 
tinguished. Of course, the orchestra itself was another. 
The first number was the Schumann symphony No. 1, in B 
flat major, op. 38. This was given a delightful reading, and 
the effect on the audience was amply noted by the applause 
accorded the director and his men. The symphony was but 
the beginning of a delightful program which included a 
novel number, the “Hermann and Dorothea” overture, by 
Albert Dupuis, for Goethe’s drama of the same name. It is 
of the rather modern type of composition, and it was played 
with vigor. 

The reception accorded Mme. Matzenauer was an indica- 
tion of how much delight her presence always gives an audi- 
ence in this city. The quality of her voice, the wonderful 
shading effect, the sympathy of her voice with its marvelous 
power, her magnetic presence, all were in evidence. She 
sang three songs, all of which were delightful in their sim- 
plicity. After the intermission she sang “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon,” by Von Weber. Mme. 
Matzenauer was at her best in this. The applause that fol- 
lowed gave ample proof that the audience had fully appre- 
ciated the singer. She responded with several encores. 

The closing number on the program was the overture from 
“Oberon,” which was played with power. 

The first concert of the season for the young people by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was given at Emery 
Auditorium, October 25. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Modeste Alloo, while Thomas James Kelly 
acted as interpreter of the program. The audience was made 
up of children who were eager to enjoy the special program 
that had been prepared for their benefit. These concerts 
proved to be interesting and instructive features last season 
Not a little of their success is due to the part that Mr. 
Kelly takes. He has a way of entering into the story of the 
various numbers that makes the children more fully appre- 
ciate them. The program included the overture to “The 
Magic Flute” of Mozart, Beethoven’s minuet from the sym- 
phony No. 8; the charming “Carillon,” finale from the 
“Suite L’Arlesienne,” by Bizet; the dream pantomime scene 
from “Haensel and Gretel,” by Mepertadk, and closed 
with the Brahms Hungarian dance No. 

A program of more than ordinary nate was presented 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra November 11 and 12. 
The soloist was Marguerite Melville- Liszniewska, a pianist 
of remarkable attainments, who can also be claimed as one 
of Cincinnati’s own celebrities, as she is on the faculty of 
the Cinicinnati Conservatory of Music. She has a superior 
technic and ranks as one of the leading concert pianists. 
There is a depth of understanding to her playing, coupled 
with an emotional temperament that makes her work most 
artistic. Of special interest was her playing of the concerto 
in E flat major, op. 9, composed about twenty years ago by 
Theo Ysaye, brother of Eugene Ysaye, director of the or- 
chestra. It was the first performance of this work in Amer- 
ica, although it has been heard in other countries. It is 
written in four movements. The audience was in a receptive 
mood and there was an ovation for both the soloist and or- 
chestra. Another interesting number was César Franck’s 
symphonic variations, which gave Mme. Liszniewska an op- 
portunity to demonstrate her versatility. It was given a per- 
formance which thoroughly merited the applause accorded 
her, 

As the first concert was given on Armistice Day, the di- 
rector announced that the orchestra would play “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and he requested the audience to sing the 
anthem, which was done with verve. Then followed the over- 
ture to “Fingal’s Cave,” by Mendelssohn, played with vigor 
and warmth. The symphonic fantasia on two folk songs of 
Anjou, by Lekeu, which was given for the first time at a 
Cincinnati symphony concert, proved to be an interesting 
composition: It is constructed along bold lines and was but 
an indication of what might have been attained by this young 
Belgian had he lived a few years longer. He died in 1894, 
when he was still a young man. The orchestra played the 
number with spirit, and it was warmly received. The con- 
cert closed with the symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” by 
Sibelius. 

Autpa Opens Artist SERIES, 

The first of the Artist Series was given November 1, at 
Music Hall, with Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, as the chief attraction. Her program was 
excellent and gave her opportunity to demonstrate her gifts 
to the best possible advantage. Her audience was fully in 
accord with her work, giving ample demonstration by fre- 
quent and enthusiastic applause, which called forth several 
encores. 

Her program opened with four songs by Handel, Scar- 
latti, Isouard and Veracini, which were artistically sung. 
Then she offered the “Panis Angelicus,” by Franck, with 
cello obligato by Gutia Casini, who, with Theodore Flint, 
pianist, ably assisted her in her concert. It was one of the 
best numbers on the program, and in response to an encore 
for an operatic selection, she sang the “Prayer” from 
’ which was a notable number, and was enthusias- 
tically applauded. She gave a number of French songs and 
some others, including “The Singer,” by Maxwell, which 
was written for and dedicated to her. 

There is nothing but the highest praise for Messrs. Casini 
and Flint. Both played special numbers, and proved them- 
selves to be thorough artists. 


“Tos a,’ 


CONSERVATORY OF Music ITEMs. 


A bust of Edgar Stillman Kelly, composer of the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” symphony, modeled by Arvia MacKaye, 
has been presented to the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Miss MacKaye is the nineteen-year-old daughter of Percy 
MacKaye and has been modeling since she was a child. Miss 
MacKaye had a corner in Mr. Kelly’s studio in Oxford for 
some weeks and watched the composer at his work. In this 
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way she was able to catch what Mrs. Kelly calls his “com- 
posing expression.” The bust is a splendid likeness of Mr, 
Kelly in thoughtful mood. It stands in the main hall of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, where it calls forth many 
admiring comments not only from Mr. Kelly’s friends but 
also from guests, who appreciate the remarkable work of 
so young an artist as Miss MacKaye. 

The initial recitals, given by the students at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory ‘of Music, took place some days ago, 
when Clifford Cunard, tenor, pupil of Dan Beddoe; Mar- 
garet Powell, soprano, pupil of Thomas James Kelly; Mar- 
jorie Hogg, violinist, pupil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, and 
a string quartet (Mary Louise Gale, first violin; Margaret 
Prall, second violin; Hazel Jean Kirk, viola; Dorothy Cohn, 
cello) appeared before the student body. 

Word has been received by the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music that two of its former students have been ap- 
pointed-to good positions. Maria Elise Johns, former pupil 
of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, has been made head of the violin 
department of the Rollins College, Orlando, Fla., and Ade- 
laide Koch has been made teacher of piano and theory on 
the faculty of the Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. She was formerly a pupil of Marcian Thalbert. 
Ella Opperman has been made dean of the Florida State 
College for Women, at Tallahassee, Fla. Associated with 
her are Emma Boyd, head of the voice department ; Gertrude 
Isador, head of the violin department, and Adelaide Koch, 
member of the piano faculty. All have graduated from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

A delightful concert was given by the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music Orchestra, November 10, under the di- 
rection of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, the program being varied 
and including the prelude, chorale and fugue of Bach-Albert, 
The particular feature of the concert was the “Elegie,” 
which was composed by Mr. Tirindelli in memory of his 
friend, the late Enrico Caruso: It was by way of a personal 
appeal, and an endeavor to express his great admiration for 
the noted tenor. Vernon Jacobson, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, 
with a baritone voice of power and richness, sang the Han- 
del aria, while Marjoria Hogg, a violin pupil of Mr. Tirin- 
delli, played the Russian airs of Wieniawski in a charming 
style. The Rimsky-Korsakoff concerto was played excel- 
lently by Elizabeth Cook, pianist, and the orchestral num- 
bers were all given a warm and well rounded rendition. 

The extension department of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music recently presented a program at the Altamont 
Hospital, Ft. Thomas, Ky., for service men. Those partici- 
pating were Onie Moore, violinist; Meta Gould, soprano ; 
Margaret Lavisa, reader, and Mildred Gardner, pianist. 

Meta Gund, soprano, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, recently appeared as soloist before the Kiwanians at 
a luncheon given at the Hotel Sinton. She was assisted by 
Mildred Gardner, pianist. 

CoLLeceE or Music News. 

The pupils of William Morgan Knox, of the College of 
Music faculty, gave a recital program, October 27, in the 
Odeon, which was much enjoyed. Those who took part 
included Julius Zebelian, William Charles Stoess, John 
Eichstadt, Phoebe Murden, Mabel Houston and William 
Morgan Keller. 

Hazel McHenry Franklin, a gold medal graduate of the 
College of Music, has been added to the piano faculty of 
the institution. Mrs. Franklin will also assume charge of 
the piano department of the Glendale College. 

Happye West, pupil of Lino Mattioli, of the College of 
Music, and Edna Schoenfeld, pupil of Estelle B. Whitney, 
gave a program of the Hoffman School recently for the 
Mothers’ Club. 

There was a celebration in memory of the sixth centen- 
nial celebration of the death of Dante, held at the Wood- 
ward High School on the afternoon of October 30. There 
were several musical numbers given by Romeo Gorno, 
pianist; William Morgan Knox, violinist; Walter Heer- 
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mann, cellist; Ann Meale, pianist, and Giacinto Gorno, bari- 
tone, all of the faculty of the College of Music. 

Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the organ department of the 
College of Music, presented a cantata, “The New Jeru- 
salem,” by Davis, in the First Presbyterian Church, Octo- 
ber 30. 

Notes. 

The Dramatic Circle of the Third Evangelical Church 
gave a very delightful performance of the musical comedy, 
“Piff, Paff, Pouf,” at Emery Auditorium several evenings 
ago Mary W. Schuettman managed the affair, which was 
given under the direction of Helen Schuster-Martin. 

The Hyde Park Music Club presented Thomas James 
Kelly in a lecture called “Some Observations on the Folk 
Song,” several evenings ago at the Hyde Park. Library. 
There was a large audience present, which enjoyed the lec- 
ture, which contains data that has been procured after years 
of research in folk song. It was illustrated with ancient 
songs of a number of countries, sung by Mr. Kelly’s pupils. 

“The New Jerusalem,” a sacred cantata by Charles Erwin 
Davis, was sung recently by the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church under the direction of Lillian Arkell Rixford. 

The extension of the music department of the Hyde Park 
Music Club gave a concert recently at the Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

The choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, 
gave its third musical service of the season under the direc- 
tion of Gordon Graham, November 13. 

The ninth Sunday afternoon concert of the East High 
School Community Center was given on November 13. 

Robert Bernstein, violin pupil of Herman Rafalo, gave a 
recital at the University of Cincinnati, Woman’s Building, 
for the Memorah Society, November 9. 

Emma Beiser Scully, Cincinnati composer and pianist, is 
now devoting all her time to composition. At present she 
is at work on a new concerto, as well as setting music to 
the works of several poets of this city. Several of her 
works have been played recently before some women’s clubs. 

Charlotte Bergh was the soloist at the opening reception 
in honor of the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, at the 
Hotel Gibson, on October 24. Miss Bergh is a protege of 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell. Her singing was much enjoyed. 

Grace Episcopal Church, Avondale, gave its first choral 
even-song on October 30, under the direction of Prower 
Symons, organist and choirmaster. 

The musical program of the Mothers’ Club meeting at 
Memorial Hall, October 28, was given by Agnes Trainor, 
soprano, and Mabel Trainor, violinist, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 

After a spirited campaign conducted by the Junior Cham- 
ber of ‘Commerce for “selling every seat at every ‘pop’ 
concert” given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the 
winners have been announced. The contest was in the na- 
ture of an essay contest conducted through the Cincinnati 
schools, and there were three prizes awarded as follows: 
(first prize) two $7.50 season tickets, won by Harriet 
Wright, a pupil of Albert Berne, of the Conservatory of 
Music; (second prize) two $5 season tickets, won by Emma 
Kuhn, and (third prize) two $2.50 season tickets, awarded 
to Murray Paddock. A number of others were given 
special mention. 

There was an informal meeting of the board of directors 
of the Cincinnati May Music Festival recently. Plans were 
discussed for the 1923 Golden Jubilee Festival. 

From all reports the first long tour of the season by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which included Oshkosh 
and Madison, Wis., was most successful. At Madison am- 
plifiers had been placed in the hall so that the concert was 
heard by radio at colleges in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania, where it was enjoyed by many people. The 
orchestra leaves this week for another tour to include a 
number of cities in Ohio and West Virginia. 

The first regular meeting of the Cincinnati Musicians’ 
Club was held November 5, at the hall of the Walnut Hills 
Business Men’s Club. It was the first meeting of the organ- 
ization with the new officers, and President Walter A. Aiken 
outlined the proposed activities for the year. The business 
meeting was followed by a social session, which was very 
enjoyable, the program having been arranged by Herman 
Bellstedt, chairman of the music committee, and Gustav 
Clemens, chairman of the entertainment committee. 

George G. Soeller, first flutist of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a concert for the soldiers at the Altamont, 
Fort Thomas, Ky. He was assisted by Emma L. Roedter 
and Agnes Soeller, soprano. 

The Bach Society, of Cincinnati, has resumed its re- 
hearsals. Emma Roedter was hostess at the first rehearsal. 

In a recital given at the Odeon, November 5, pupils of 
Lillian Arkell Rixford and Louise Dotti appeared. Those 
who participated were Dorothy O’Brien, Gertrude Spindler, 
J. M. Wetzel and Robert J. Thuman. 

A very enjoyable program was given by the Hyde Park 
Music Club some days ago at the Hyde Park Library audi- 
torium. Bach numbers were rendered by Ernest Daulton 
and Margaret Cole Bowlen. Mrs. Frank M. Peters sang a 
group of songs and Alice Hardeman Dulaney played the 
Sonata, op. 22, of Beethoven. Katherine Reese sang and 
oe William Greenland gave a short sketch of the life 
of Bach. 

The Clifton Music Club held the first of the season’s 
meetings, November 4, at the home of Mrs. Edward Stein- 
man. Mrs. Daniel W. McCarthy and Mrs. John Hoffman 
were in charge of the program. 

M. Barbere, violinist, was the visiting soloist at the First 
English Lutheran Church, October 30. 

Augustus O. Palm gave a very interesting talk November 
2, to the members of the Woman’s Musical Club on “Mod- 
ern Song.” It was very much enjoyed. The illustrative 
Program was rendered by Elinor Droppleman Ryan and 
Maude Fleischmann. W. W. 


The Other Way Around 


George Fischer, of J. Fischer & Brother, publishers, writes 
the Musica Courter: “In your splendid review of A. 
Walter Kramer’s ‘Song Without Words’ (issue of Novem- 
ber 10) allusion is made to the possibility of Mr. Kramer’s 
song having been conceived originally as an instrumental 
number, i. e., for violin and piano. I amjin a position to 
know that this, however, does not happen to be the case. As 
a matter of fact, at the time when the manuscript of the 
song was presented to our.firm for publication I discussed 
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with the composer its other possibilities, meaning arrange- 
ments, with the result that a part song arrangement and also 
one for violin and piano was made.” 


Edna Mampell a Singer with Temperament 


The singer who puts the “cart” after the horse and not 
before it, where it should be, must be able to read the lines 
of her music perfectly, before she attempts to read “be- 
tween” them. In other words, it requires a thorough mu- 
sical education to make a vocalist an interpreter. Singer 
she must be to win the name of artist, and it is only after 
an arduous period of study that she can accomplish that end. 

Edna Mampell, the brilliant young contralto whose recent 
New York recital brought such unanimous praise from the 








EDNA MAMPELL, 


contralto, 


critics, has achieved the aforementioned end by the afore- 
mentioned means. She began her career in her ’teens as a 
pianist. But when the celebrated pianist, Max Pauer, heard 
her sing, he praised her voice as highly as her pianistic 
accomplishments and advised her to develop both her tal- 
ents. Later she decided to concentrate upon vocal work. 

Because of her vivid personality, the warmth and feeling 
of her musical interpretations, Miss Mampell has been vari- 
ously ascribed as Russian, French or Spanish. On the 
contrary, she is that anomaly—a singer with temperament, 
born and bred in New York, having received her entire vocal 
training from Karl Breneman. 

Miss Mampell’s repertory covers a surprisingly wide 
range, for besides having an intimate knowledge of hun- 
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dreds of old classic and modern songs, she sings the con- 
tralto operatic arias and many oratorios. 

Last season she sang the role of Delilah at a performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ opera of “Samson and Delilah” in Salem, 
Mass. While the work was produced in oratorio form, Miss 
Mampell’s share of the performance lacked only the scenery 
to convince the audience that an operatic star had achieved 
a real triumph. 

Edna Mampell is under the management of the Universal 
Concert Bureau, Ralph MacFayden president, who is nego- 
tiating important bookings for her this season. 


Oswego Wants Gay MacLaren Annually 

Gay MacLaren is the only dramatic artist appearing on the 
Artist Musical Course at Oswego, N. Y. The list of artists 
includes Francis Macmillen, Elly Ney and Marie Tiffany. 
This is Miss MacLaren’s fifth appearance in Oswego, and 
the chairman of the ag Lulu Tether, wrote, after 
her recital on November 25: “We did enjoy your recital so 
much. We want you hci 

On November 4 Miss MacLaren gave the first recital of 
her new play, “Enter Madam,” at the Barnstormers Club 
in Philadelphia. It was her sixth appearance with this club. 
Earl Deane, the president, wrote to Miss MacLaren’s man- 
ager: “Miss MacLaren’s recital of ‘Enter Madam’ was a de- 
light. She seems to grow better each time we have her.” 

Miss MacLaren appeared at Irving College, at Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., on November 11; Madison, Wis., November 14, 
and Decatur, Ill., on November 15. 


Grand Opera Society Rehearses 


Under the direction of Zilpha Barnes Wood, the Grand 
Opera Society of New York has resumed its activities, and 
is rehearsing frequently with a view to giving performances 
at the public schools and elsewhere. 

These young singers use the English language and donate 
their services entirely without pay. They work earnestly 
and with unflagging enthusiasm. At the most recent meet- 
ing excellent work was done by Belle Fromme as Carmen, 
Lydia McGregor as Micaela, William Tucker as Esca- 
millo, and J. S. Green as Valentine in “Faust.” The soci- 
ety’s club rooms are at 27 West 76th street. 


Vera Curtis and Letz Quartet for New Rochelle 


Vera Curtis, soprano, and the Letz Quartet have been 
engaged by Veronic a Govers for her series of Young Peo 
ple’s Concerts to be given in the high school auditorium in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The Letz players will open the course 
on December 7 and Miss Curtis will be heard in recital on 
January 10. 


Crosby to Appear in New York and Chicago 

Following the encouragement Phoebe Crosby received 
from her New York recital a year ago, she has decided to 
give another one at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March 
7, and one in Chicago the middle of F ‘ebruary, under the local 
management of F. Wight Neumann. Miss Crosby will be 
assisted by Coenraad V. Bos. 
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LOS ANGELES APPLAUDS 
LOCAL AND VISITING ARTISTS 


Grace Wood Jess Gives Delightful Costume Recital—Heifetz 
Attracts Capacity Aud e—Sch Heink 
with Philharmonic—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., November 6, 1921.—Much interest was 
centered in the program of “Visualized Folk Songs,” present- 
ed by Grace Wood Jess at the Gamut Club Theater, Novem- 
ber 1, and there was a thrill of expectancy when the singer 
appeared in the historic gown once worn by Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln at the White House. With the folds of the rich 
brocade rustling about her, Mrs. Jess sang quaint Southern 
songs, some of them to her own accompaniment on the 
dulcimer, and in these she made an unforgettable picture 
Some old, old songs of France, and a Russian group fur- 
nished the best medium for a strong dramatic sense, the 
“Lengendis Dorees” being particularly suited to Mrs. Jess’ 
type of voice and expression, and with each group the cos 
tume was very beautiful and correct. 

Capacity Aupience ror HEIFETz. 

The audience which thronged to hear Heifetz filled every 
space allowed, until there were even faces peering through 
the curtains at the boxes and entrances, and every one in 
that vast assemblage was in breathless silence at the exqui- 
site tone which flowed so easily from the violin. Perfection 
of tone and absolute simplicity, both in the manner and in 
style of playing, are the things which make this incompara- 
ble artist so great, and his musicianship and technic are 
almost faultless. His wonder ful co-worker (he deserves to 
be called more than just “accompanist”) is not far behind 
Mr. Heifetz in the matter of facility of technic, and Samuel 
Chotzinoff received an appreciative meed of praise which 
he sincerely earned. 

ScHUMANN-HEINK WITH PHILHARMONIC 

Quite equalling Heifetz’ audience in size and appreciation 
were the audiences which assembled to hear the second pair 
of symphony concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra with 
Mme, Schumann-Heink as soloist, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, November 4 and 5. The appearance of 
the famous contralto brought forth a storm of applause 
which must have assured the diva of the hold she has on 
the people of the Southland, and after her first aria there 
was no end to the recalls and enthusiasm. 

There is an added graciousness and dignity to the charm 








art culture in this “Garden of the Sun,” 


of this magnetic singer, and her glorious singing had all of 
its customary fire and dramatic vigor. 

Her second number, the aria from “Samson and Delilah,” 
brought so many recalls that the great artist showed the 
“human” side of her which has helped to make her so 
beloved, by shaking her head rebukingly at the audience, 
and giving her famous smile as she was finally permitted to 
leave the stage. 

The lecture on the symphony preceding the concerts was 
more than usually interesting and there was a crowded 
attendance. Richard Buhlig’s ideas on American folk 
songs were beautifully expressed. This gifted lecturer and 
pianist has made a conquest of Los Angeles, and he himself 
has been conquered by the city and the people, and the ad- 
miration on both sides is steadily growing. Mr. Buhlig 
will give a series of recitals, the first program to be pre- 
sented being of Chopin compositions only. 

Notes. 
one of the most prominent of the 
has announced the opening of her 


Ruth Hutchinson, 
younger singers here, 
studio at her residence. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman feels that there is a field for 
the composer in writing music for the films. Mr. Cadman 
will go into conference with some of the leading motion 
picture men upon his return to California from the East. 

iW 


MUSIC INTEREST IN 
FRESNO IS GROWING 





Musical Club Has Excellent Course—Fresno Male Choir’s 
Ninth Year—Symphony Orchestra Active 

Fresno, Cal., November 9, 1921.—-Matters musical in the 
San Joaquin Valley have recently taken a decided turn for 
the better. For many moons a few earnest workers have 
been bending their efforts to bring about a higher level of 
as it is called, and 
now this work is beginning to bring real results. 

Since the Raisin Festival in April, when the San Joaquin 
Valley choruses and the Fresno Symphony Orchestra com- 
bined with nationally known artists to make this annual 
carnival notable musically, these two organizations have 
been keeping in close touch with the ‘other two centers of 
musical activity in this city, the Fresno Musical Club and 
the Fresno Male Chorus. The outcome is that this central 


California metropolis will have the benefit and enjoyment of 
a more ambitious musical season than it has yet known. 

The Musical Club opened its part of the program, Octo- 
ber 25, when the Irish tenor, Allan McQuhae, made the 
acquaintance of valley people. The club’s second item oc- 
curred November 8, with Jascha Heifetz as the artist, 
Mabel Garrison, Emmy Destinn, Harold Bauer and Reinald 
Werrenrath are the other artists on the course. 

The Male Choir, in its ninth year under A. G. Wahlberg, 
head of the music department at the Fresno State College 
will give its first concert of the season on Tecesiier al 
when Arthur Middleton will be the soloist. In February 
Paul Althouse will come. The Fresno Male Choir is fortu- 
nate in having as its accompanist Mrs. Romayne Hunkins, 
one of the most accomplished pianists in the state. 

The Fresno Symphony Orchestra, with Earl Towner as 
head, has come to be within a few years one of the most 
noted aggregations of orchestral talent ever gotten together 
in central California. Towner, a composer of more than 
local note, has refused offers to go to Los Angeles, Seattle, 
and Vancouver, preferring to continue the rearing of his 
lusty infant at Fresno. It is an organization unique in the 
fact that it embraces practically every professional instru- 
mentalist in the territory, who gives his services gratis. The 
eight concerts given during the season by the orchestra are 
free, and only when outside soloists are brought in is any 
payment whatever made for professional services. Besides 
staging the seasonal concerts, the orchestra codperates with 
the Fresno Festival Chorus, also drawn from the San 
fone Valley towns and under the direction of Llewellyn 
B. Cain. 

The festival chorus and symphony orchestra will join in 
giving their first effort of the season, “The Messiah,” around 
Christmas. Between: six and seven hundred voices, repre- 
senting a score or more of local town choruses, will be 
massed for this occasion. L.E 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
OPENS ELEVENTH SEASON 


Arthur Hackett Scores as Soloist—Interesting Bach Recital 
—Chicago Opera to Visit Portland 

Portland, Ore., November 5, 1921.—With Arthur Hackett, 

the New York tenor, as the solo artist, the Portland Sym- 

phony Orchestra opened its eleventh consecutive season at the 

Heilig Theater on November 2. Conductor Carl Denton 
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and his sixty-two men, who were enthusiastically greeted 
by an audience which crowded the spacious theater, gave a 
fine reading of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony. ’Follow- 
ing the symphony, and with orchestral accompaniment, Mr. 
Hackett sang the recitative, “Deeper and Deeper Still,” and 
the aria, “Waft Her Angels, ” from Handel’s “Jephtha.” The 
singer was accorded warm applause, which increased in 
volume with each song. Mr. Hackett also displayed his 
beautiful art in the Flower Song from “Carmen,” stirring 
the audience to insistent demands for encore after encore. 
There were moments of great delight in the ballet music 
irom “Henry III” (Saint- Saéns) which closed the program. 
Mrs. Donald Spencer has again been appointed manager of 
the orchestra. 
INTERESTING BACH RECITAL, 


Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist, and Henrietta Michaelson, 


. pianist, gave an excellent concert at the Little Theater, Oc- 


tober 30, playing a program devoted entirely to Bach. First 

came the A major sonata for violin and piano, in which the 

musicians demonstrated their praiseworthy skill. There was 

admirable unity of ensemble. Mrs. Pipes is the head of the 

violin department of the Ellison-White Conservatory of 

Music. The concert was managed by Mae Norton O'Farrell. 
Cuicaco Opera To Visit PorTLAND. 

The World Attractions Company of Portland, W. T. 
Pangle, general manager, has booked the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation for five performances at the Public Auditorium 
next March. A number of local business men have guaran- 
teed a total of $72,500 to meet the expenses. Portland will 
be the only city west of Denver and north of San Francisco 
to get the company. J.R.O. 


Orchestra Concert Opens San Jose Series 

San Jose, Calif., November 9, 1921.—The first concert 
of the Colbert 1921-22 Concert Course, Jessica Colbert man- 
ager, was given at the San Jose State Teachers’ College by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra November 4, A large 
and enthusiastic audience heard the program, which included 
Mendelssohn’ s overture to “A Midsummer Night’ s Dream,” 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Wagner’s prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger,” Bizet’s “L’Arlesierne Suite No. 1,” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice.” Two delight- 
ful solo numbers were rendered—“Serenade to Mabel” 
(Godard), by C. Addimando, oboe, and Rubinstein’s “Mel- 
ody in F,” by W. V. Ferner, cello. 


Daddi’s Pupil Scores Big Success 
Beryl Brown, who will be remembered as one of the so- 


pranos of the Chicago Opera Association a few years ago, 
and who is still studying with Francesco Daddi in his studios 





© Mateens, “Chic ago 
BERYL BROWN. 


in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, won an overwhelming 
success when she appeared in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Blackstone Hotel on Thursday afternoon, October 6. 


A Triumph for Gadski 


There was an audience of about 6,000 in the Coliseum in 
St. Louis, Mo., November 16, when Johanna Gadski appeared 
as soloist with a chorus of 1,000 mixed voices and an or- 
chestra made up of members of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. The concert was given under the auspices of 
the Charities of the St. Louis Hospitals, and it is stated 
that a large amount of money was raised for this worthy 
cause. Mme. Gadski was exceedingly well received and, 
according to reports, scored an unqualified triumph. On 
December 4 the singer is scheduled to appear in recital in 
Washington, D. C. 





Estelle Liebling Sings Poldowski Songs 


At the luncheon of the Woman Pays Club on November 
16 Mme. Poldowski (Lady Dean Paul), the Polish com- 
poser, was the guest of honor. Estelle Liebling sang a group 
of Mme. Poldowski’s songs with the distinguished composer 
playing the accompaniments. “Dimanche D’Avril,” “Sere- 
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nade” and “Columbine” were Miss Liebling’s selections, and 
Mme. Poldowski played one of her newest compositions, 
“The Sea Gulls.” Miss Liebling sang charmingly, and com- 
bined with the graceful playing, both artists were accorded 
a splendid reception. 


BOSTON BIDS FOR SAN CARLO OPERA 


Meeting Held to Arrange for Annual Visit of Gallo 
Organization 

An annual permanent season of grand opera for Boston 
was virtually determined upon at a luncheon given re- 
rem in the Copley-Plaze Hotel, in honor of Fortune 
Gallo, general director of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company. ; 

Forty prominent Bostonians attended the luncheon which 
was arranged by the committee for the Boston season of 
the San Carlo company, which came to a close on Novem 
ber 19. On the committee were George P. Baker, Pro 
fessor of Dramatic Literature at Harvard University; 
William P. Blake, George W. Chadwick, Director of_the 
New England Conservatory of Music; Frederick S, Con- 
verse, the composer; Mrs. Maurice Curran, Vice President 
of the Catholic League of Women; E. B. Dane, George 
R. Fearing, Jr., former director of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany; Ralph L. Flanders, manager of the New England 
Conservatory of Music; Mrs. Allan Forbes, Lieutenant 
Governor and Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, Wallace Goodrich, 
Prof. Charles H. Grandgent, of Harvard University; 
Henry S. Grew, president of the National Union Bank; 
Courtenay Guild, Edward Burlingame Hill, Mrs. Henry 
Hunnewell, Robert Jordan, former director of the Boston 
Opera Company; Judge Frank Leveroni, Mrs. Hall Mac- 
Allister, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gair Macomber, Henry L. 
Mason, Joseph H. O'Neil, president of the Federal Trust 
Company; Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston; Mrs. 
Helen Ranney, President of the MacDowell Club; Mrs. 
Vincent P. Roberts, Miss Gertrude Savage Sands, Alex- 
ander Steinert and Robert Windsor, Jr. 

Judge Leveroni, who acted as toastmaster, paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the work Mr. Gallo had done in reviving 
interest in grand opera in Boston, and uttered the keynote 
of the afternoon by suggesting that the patronage of the 
San Carlo company, during its two weeks’ stay, justified 
the hope that Boston shall again become the home of 
permanent grand opera. Since the San Carlo forces had 
demonstrated so convincingly their drawing power in Bos- 
ton, maintained Judge Leveroni, it was fitfing that this 
organization should be the one to make its headquarters 
in that city. 

Mr. Flanders, speaking for the musical interests of the 
city, dwelt upon the excellence of the performances given 
by the San Carlo company, and spoke of the stimulus 
which. had been given to the appreciation of this form of 
music. He expressed confidence in widespread support 
for future visits of the organization and endorsed the plan 
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to make that city the permanent headquarters of Mr. 
Gallo’s undertaking. 

Mr. Gallo spoke briefly, thanking the committee for its 
support, and said that he felt gratified that his company 
had developed to the point where it merited such enthusi- 
astic and cordial patronage on the part of Boston's dis- 
criminating public and critics. He thanked the newspapers . 
for the encouragement they had given him and expressed 
himself as willing to coéperate with any plan that might 
be suggested to establish an extended annual season of 
opera there. 

The two-weeks’ season of the company came to a close 
Saturday night with a performance of “Othello.” Through- 
out its stay the San Carlo company played to capacity audi- 
ences at the Boston Opera House and proved to be a social 
as well as a musical event. Boxes were occupied nightly 
by the most prominent figures in Boston society and the 
pérformances were in many ways reminiscent of the old 
Boston Opera days. 


Pinto, deKyzer, Land, at Port Chester 


F. W. Riesberg, A. A. G. O., is giving Port Chester folks 
the leading New York chure h and oratorio singers as part 
of their regular Sunday evening fare at Summerfield M. E. 
Church, where he is organist and choirmaster, with the 
vested choir, twenty capable singers, led by Cecilia Hanfman- 
Ferrer, soprano, and Milton Schiebel, baritone. Albert 
Wiederhold, Louise Hubbard, Hans Kronold, Judson House, 
Marie deKyzer, Anna Pinto, Harold Land, Adelaide 
Fischer and other artists are the Sunday evening soloists, 
giving three solos and one choral number with obligato solo. 

Invariably the church is filled to the last seat, and Anna 
Pinto, Italian harpist, drew pe rhaps the largest audience of 
any in the year during which these affairs have been given. 
November 13 she played works by Pinto, modern French 
and other composers, and Mrs, Ferrer sang the Bach-Gou- 


nod “Ave Maria. 


N. Y. Chamber Music Society in Englewood 

Residents of Englewood, N. J., recently enjoyed a concert 
given by the New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn - 
Seebe director. The organization made such an excellent 
impression that it was decided that a series of concerts by 
these artists must be made an annual event. January 21 is 
the date of the next concert for the New York Chamber 
Music Society in Englewood 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS COMMITTEE MEETS. 


Present at the November 14 meeting of the executive 
committee of the N. A. O. at headquarters, Church of the 
Holy Communion, with Reginald A. McAll, chairman, were 
the following members, of whom the first three are ladies: 
Fox, Keator, Whitmore, Weston, Nevins, Macrum, Sam- 
mond, Farnham and Riesberg. As usual much enthusiasm 
and entire harmony characterized this gathering, intent on 
enlarging the membership, and with plans for the July 
meeting in Chicago. Much interest was shown in letters 
from officers and members, the most recent inquiries being 
from cinema organists. Three hundred and _ ninety-six 
dollars and forty-one cents was reported on hand. The 
New Jersey contingent gave a favorable report; the com- 
mittee named at the last meeting welcomed Organist Dupre 
at the dock; a farewell supper is planned for him December 
13. Mr. Farnham was unanimously elected chairman of 
the public meetings committee. The Chicago Convention 
local committee was announced, consisting of Messrs. John 
W. Norton, F. Hemington, S. E. Gruenstein, R. W. Emling 
and Robert P. Elliott. The New York contingent was also 
named, consisting of Mrs. Fox, Messrs. Nevins, Sammond, 
Keese and Fry. Informally Chairman McAll thanked the 
executive committee for the gift made at the “Presser 
Home” gathering during the Philadelphia convention in 
July, and exhibited a handsome portfolio and suit case. He 
well deserved this recognition, for no one puts as much 
mentality and good business sense into convention and asso- 
ciation plans as does McAIl. Father Finn has extended an 
invitation to members of the N. A. O. to the next concert 
of the Paulist Choir. 

Epwin Grasse REcITAL IN STOCKBRIDGE. 


Concerning the recital given by Edwin Grasse, who ap- 
peared as violinist, organist and composer at Stockbridge, 
Mass., not long ago, a local paper said as follows: 


The church was filled to its capacity. The recital was under 
the direction of Erwin L, Turnbull, president of Johns Hopkins 
Musical Association. The concert evinced an artist of rare ability. 
He was born in New York thirty-five years ago. He has never 
seen the light of day. At the age of fifteen he was a master 
violinist, winning the first prize at the Brussels Conservatory. 
His compositions have been played by such artists as Kreisler, 
and his works for 


Heifetz, Maud Powell and Theodore Ls nog 2 
the organ by Charles Heinroth, Tertius Noble and Daniel R. 
Phillippi. Caroline T. Lawrence entertained at tea in his honor 


for a large number of guests after the concert. 
ARENS, SPORTSMAN AND COMMENTATOR. 

A recent letter from F. X. Arens, now located in Los 
Angeles, Cal., is in part as follows: “Am getting settled 
here. After catching that forty-two pound salmon in the 
Columbia, I came here, and pupils are arriving from all 
parts of the United States, from New York, Massachusetts, 
South Dakota (Black Hills), Kansas, Detroit, Michigan, 
four from Oregon, three from San Diego. Besides, I have 
a very large class of former pupils in San Diego (considered 
here a suburb of Los Angeles), where I go one day each 
week. This is a queer climate. It can best be described as 
having its spring in summer, summer in the fall, fall in 
winter, and winter in spring, because in May it is coldest. 
Just now we are having summer weather, the thermometer 
hovering close to 100 around noon hours. Yet no one wears 
a straw hat, although every one would during such warm 
weather in the east. That shows the hereditary influence; 
for many generations their Eastern ancestors doffed their 
straw hats on September 15 and donned their felt hats; 
hence the present generation does likewise, without rhyme 
or reason. Nor can you buy a straw hat in the stores—all 
packed away for the ‘winter.’ Great young town, though! 
Music galore! Six chamber music societies, the Philhar- 
monic Quartet, the Trio Intime, the L. A. Trio, the Zoellner 
Quartet, the Netherland Trio, the Ensemble Moderne. Ac- 
cording to the proportion, Greater New York at that rate 
should boast of nine times as many, i. e., fifty-four chamber 
music organizations. Can you beat it?” 

(Signed) 
Warrorp Stupio Notes. 

Claude Warford’s pupils are filling many engagements 
these days. Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, appeared in 
Hackensack, November 2, and with the Brooklyn Orchestral 
Society, November 3. This month he is soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic, and has concert appearances at 
Frederick, Md.; Paterson, Newark, and Orange, N. J., and 
Astoria, L. I. 

Carroll Summer is teaching at the Atlanta Conservatory 
of Music, and Julia Crown has been engaged as soloist of 
the First Church of Columbia, S. C. John Arden and 
William Stevenson, tenors, give a recital in Paterson Decem- 
ber 6; they will be assisted by Tilla Gemunder, soprano, 
one of the best known singers from the Warford studios. 
Mary Davis, mezzo, gives her second Princess Theater 
recital Friday, January 13. 

Marjorie Lauer, soprano, and Gertrude McDermitt, con- 
tralto, give a joint recital in Newark, December 12. 
Maurice Garabrant has been engaged as assistant to Tertius 
Noble of St. Thomas Church, New York City. Anna 
Flick, Katherine Fell and Marion Holmes, all sopranos, 
give individual recitals in December. 

Nicuoits Presents Sonec CyYcte. 

“In a Persian Garden” (Liza Lehmann) was given No- 
vember 9 in Trinity Methodist Church, Newburgh, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Those taking part were: 
Edith Chapman Goold, soprano; Alice Louise Mertens, 
contralto; John W. Nichols, tenor; Earle Tuckerman, bari- 
tone, and Robert S. Flagler, accompanist. Preceding the 
song cycle a miscellaneous program of songs, duets and 
quartets was rendered. This was given under the auspices 
of the Trinity Choir Club. 

ZIEGLER INSTITUTE MUSICALES. 

Three musicales are announced at the Ziegler Institute, 
namely, on November 15, lecture on musical history, illus- 
trated by songs of four periods; December 6, song recital 
by Arthur Herschman, baritone; December 20, Louis Edgar 
Johns, original songs sung by artists, the composer at the 
piano. 

The Ziegler Institute gave its fourth recital on November 
15. The interesting program consisted of a very concise 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information.— 
Editor’s Note.] 








The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago III. 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 
1, $300 for chamber nwsic work; trio, quartet or 
quintet, for strings and piano. Class 2, $50 i" a 
song. American Music Committee, C. GS. 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin— 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musica. Courier for August 18, page 20. 

The Paderewski Prize F und—$1, 000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 
Chamber music—l, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for composition, the style of which is to be designated 
later ; $500 (prize offered by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) 
for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute, violin, 
piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson 
avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mana-Zucca—$500. Quintet (piano and strings). 
Secretary of the Society of American Music Op- 
timists, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, New York. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form. 
Mrs, V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan. 

The Neighborhood Houses of New York—A silver 
cup for song on “Peace,” one voice part; another 
silver cup for song lyric on same subject ; three prizes 
of $100 each for one-act play, community pageant and 
spring festival on any subject. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three. scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 














and interesting synopsis of the four main periods i in musical * 


history, by Philip Gordon, as follows: “Simplicity of 
Composition,” “Clearness of Form,” “Imagination,” “Modern 
Adventures.” 

Illustrations of these periods were represented by groups 
of folk songs. . Pergolesi, Schubert, Schumann and Mac- 
Dowell songs were rendered by three students of the 
Institute, Margaret Dunne, Amelia Neelen and Rosalind 
Ross. There was a very appreciative audience. 

Philip Gordon outdid himself in his easy flow of language; 
one could easily see he has had experience in lecturing. 

Amy Grant's “Opera RECITALS. 

Amy Grant is giving a series of Aeolian Hall opera 
recitals at eleven o’clock: on successive Thursdays, that of 
November 17 bringing “Parsifal.” She recites the text, 
with appropriate gesture and voice, the while Lawrence 
Schauffler plays the piano score. The Aeolian pipe organ 
(Mr. Kennedy. guiding it) and the Duo-Art piano are 
utilized in various selections. The beauty of voice and 
person of Miss Grant, make these recitals most interesting. 

ScHENCK PREPARES SINGERS. 

Elliott Schenck, so long known as conductor, coach, 
composer and lecturer, is giving special instruction for 
singers, featuring self-reliance, studying without a coach, 
singing on the stage, etc. His well known ability and wide 
experience on these lines guarantees unusual benefits for 
singers. 


BEETHOVEN Socrety MUSICALE. 

The first musicale of the Beethoven Society took place 
at the Hotel Plaza, November 12, when Mme. Tagliavia, 
president, was in charge as usual. Following the musical 
program dancing took place. 


LecturE MusIcALE AT AMERICAN 
ScHOOL. 

The first lecture musicale of the American Progressive 
Piano School was given at studio 110, Carnegie Hall, No- 
vember 15. The director, Gustave L. Becker, spoke on 
“How Can a Liberal Education Help the Piano Teacher 
and Student?” Mr. Becker analyzed and made apt compari- 
sons between the mental processes involved in the study of 
the various arts and sciences and those involved in the study 
of certain branches of music. After the lecture, which was 
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enthusiastically received, several of the artist pupils con- 
tributed creditable performances of compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, MacDowell and Becker. Special interest 
was added by the playing of his own compositions by Mr. 
Becker. Throughout the winter there will be given a series 
of — musicales, on second Tuesday evenings, at which 
Mr. Becker, with the assistance of his more advanced pupils 
and a number of visiting artists, will present various sub- 
jects of interest to music lovers and students, including 
talks on Bach, as a continuation of the series ‘begun last 
season. Invitations to this Bach series may be obtained 
by sending self addressed envelope to the secretary of the 
school. 
NapInE Morton ARRANGES RECITAL 

A musical program was given by Nadine Morton in Tot- 
tenville, S. I, October 21, some of her advanced pupils 
appearing, assisted by the following: Ida May Housman, 
contralto; Miriam Campbell, violinist, and Edith Whit- 
more, dramatic reader. Of this affair local papers spoke 
as follows: 


The concert directed by Nadine Morton at the Baptist Church 
Friday evening was a very artistic affair.—Tottenville Weekly. 





The program was well rendered. aad was exceedingly enjoyable. 
The following prizes were awarded: Minnie Benish, first prize; 
Bernice Jahns, second prize, Miss Benish received a bust of 
Mozart and Miss Jahns a bust of Beethoven, there being only 
twenty minutes difference in time practiced during the summer. 
Katheryn Cole, of Tottenville, for the greatest improvement in 
sight reading during the summer.—The Staten Islander. 
Liszt-GrassE Work PLayep. 

Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” as transcribed for 
organ by Edwin Grasse, was heard twice last week, the first 
time played by himself in his own recital at Aeolian Hall and 
the second time the following day, November 20, by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin at City College. This was the final number 
of his program, and was heard and applauded by a very 
large audience which afterward gathered around Mr. Grasse 
offering congratulations. No less were the congratulations 
due Professor Baldwin for his splendid playing of the 
difficult work, which sounded splendid on the magnificent 
organ. “By the Sea” (Schubert) preceded the Liszt-Grasse 
work in the Baldwin arrangement, and this beautiful tran- 
scription, with its haunting chords and effects, proved a 
splendid contrast. 

SpeKE-SEELEY ACTIVITIES. 

Henrietta Speke-Seeley, teacher of the Cappiani Method, 
and conductor of the St. Cecilia Club, says studio matters 
are becoming more interesting, many old pupils and some 
new. ones having begun lessons. She is giving her pupils 
an “outline history” of music, repeating this also at the 
meetings of the St. Cecilia Club. Miss Morlang is doing 
very good public work, and was recently soloist in a theater, 
singing “America, We Live for Thee” (Krebs), and “The 
Lord Is My Light” (Allitsen). 

LosNneER Recitat, DeceMBeER 5. 

Helen and Bertha Losner, pupils of De Villa Ball, will 
give a piano recital, sharing the program at the Ball Studios, 
131 East Sixty-ninth street, December 5, the program being 
as follows: Prelude and fugue (Bach), nocturne and etude 
(Chopin), “Liebestraum” (Liszt), Helen Losner ; “Kam- 
menoi Ostrow” (Rubinstein), two etudes (Chopin), “En 
Automne” (Moszkowski), “Idyll” (Albert Coates), Bertha 
Losner. 

FARNAM Becins Monpay RECITALS. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth street, begins his 
Monday evening recitals at this church December 5, con- 
tinuing them until further notice. Two works by Marcel 
Dupré, one by Joseph Bonnet, and works by Dubois, Malling, 
Bach, and by the Americans, Stoughton and Jepson, make 
up the program of December 5. It is Mr. Farnam’s plan to 
repeat some of the important numbers at subsequent recitals. 

Nicuots Presents “THE CREATION.” 

Haydn’s “Creation” was given at Trinity Methodist 
Church, Newburgh, by the regular vested choir of one hun- 
dred voices, under the direction of John W. Nichols. The 
church, which seats nine hundred people, was packed and a 
great number were turned away. The soloists for the even- 
ing were Marie de Kyzer, soprano; John W. Nichols, tenor; 
William Nelson Searles, bass, and Mrs. Clarence K. Chat- 
terton, organist. The choir will repeat “The Mesiah” Jan- 
uary 8. In the spring it will give Gounod’s “Redemption” 
or Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 

A Woop Rince GATHERING. 

A gathering of musical folk at the hospitable home of 
William Foerster at Wood Ridge, N. J., November 21, was 
also the occasion of renewing acquaintance with Jean Haus- 
knecht, the bass clarinet and fagott player, “seventy-five 
years young,” whose picture appeared in the November 17 
issue of the MusicaL Courter. Mine Host Foerster, the 
clarinetist, has made notable tours with Melba, through 
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Europe with Sousa, played with Thomas, Seidl and other 
notable conductors. His reminiscences and those of “Pa” 
Hausknecht, along with various condiments and liquids, pro- 
vided an enjoyable occasion for all concerned. Grace Cas- 
tagnetta, eleven years old, is quite a wonderful little pianist. 
She played the B minor prelude (Chopin), “The Lark” 
(Alabieff-Liszt), and MacDowell’s “Shadow Dance” with 
remarkable ease and facility, combined with unusual accu- 
racy.. She seems to be utterly unspoiled, and one may prog- 
nosticate fine things for her. She also improvised in a 
manner beyond criticism. Dr. Elsenheimer is her teacher. 


Warrorp Pupits AND PLANS. 


William Stevenson and John Arden, tenors, pupils from 
Claude Warford’s studio, will give a concert in Paterson, 
N. J., on December 6. They will be assisted by Tilla Ge- 
munder, soprano; Gertrude McDermitt, contralto, and Ralph 
Thomlinson, baritone, all products of the Warford studio. 

Claude Warford, the vocal instructor and composer, has 
resigned from the official position as accompanist for the 
Euphony Society. He retains, however, the position of 
managing director for the concerts of the Euterpe Club, 
which are held at the Waldorf-Astoria and at the Hotel 
Plaza. 

Marjorie Lauer, soprano, and Gertrude McDermitt, con- 
tralto, assisted by Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, will give a 
concert at Passapee Studios in Newark on Monday evening, 
December 12. All three singers are artists from the studio 
of Claude Warford. who will officiate as composer-accom- 
panist. 


Easton’s Art Pronounced Irreproachable by 
Akron 


Recently Florence Easton appeared in Akron, Ohio, for 
the first time in concert and won unusual plaudits from her 
audience and unanimous praise from the press. The Press, 
after commenting on her “devout sincerity,” proceeded to 
praise her diction, while the Beacon Journal summed up her 
performance in one tersely expressive sentence: “In all 
attributes of the singer’s art, she was irreproachable.” 

After her Akron appearance, Miss Easton sang with 
equal success in Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Ithaca, N. Y 


Prof. Auer Appreciates Goldenberg’s Work 


Albert Goldenberg, New York violin pedagogue and pre- 
paratory teacher to Prof. Leopold Auer, received the fol- 
lowing letter from the eminent master a year ago: 

320 West 72 Street, 
October 28, 1920. 
My dear Mr. Goldenberg: 

It is with much pleasure I wish to acknowledge the excellent 
properatery work you have done for my lessons with Joseph Sher- 
man and Harry Farbman. 

With appreciation, 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) L. Aver. 


Richardson Sings “Values” 


week of November 21 George Richardson, 
at the 


During the 
baritone, sang Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values” 
Rivoli Theater. 
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New York Trio Concert, December 12 


The New York Trio, the members of which are Clarence 
Adler, piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cello, will play, for the first time in New: York, Vin- 
cent D’ Indy’ s trio in B flat major, op. 29, at its first sub- 
scription concert this season, to be given on Monday evening, 
December 12, at Aeolian Hall. 
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Mrs, S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, texas, Sept. 19, 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Okl ahoma City, Okla., 
January 15, March 15, and May 15. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans, 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan, 9; New York City, 
June 26-Aug. 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter, Ad- 
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LOCAL ARTISTS FEATURED 
IN EARLY TORONTO EVENTS 


Other Items of Interest 


Toronto, Canada, November 7, 1921.—In October Henry 
Czaplinski, a Polish violinist, ‘and recent acquisition to 
Montreal’s musical talent, being identified with the Ham- 
bourg Conservatory, gave a recital in Massey Hall and 
immediately won enthusiastic recognition. He is a virtuoso 
of convincing brilliancy. His technic was ample, his tone 
warm and vital, and his musicianship fine. His playing of 
Bach’s “Chaconne” was dignified and majestic, and Lalo’s 
Spanish symphony, with other numbers, including several 
Paganini pieces, further emphasized his mastery of the 
violin. 

The Campbell-McGinnes series of song recitals to be given 
in the Jenkin Galleries at intervals during the season has 
started with excellent assurance of artistic and financial 
success, as a large crowd of real art lovers assembled at the 
first of these recitals to hear the finished and impressive 
singing of the English baritone. His tone shading and 
phrasing are admirable. 

Ruth Thom-Dusseau, Canadian soprano, gave a farewell 
recital in Foresters Hall recently, prior to leaving for 
Chicago to join the opera company. Mrs. Thom-Dusseau is 
well known in Toronto as a singer of fascinating charm. 
Her voice, a brilliantly flexible one, is touched with a 
tenderness of irresistible quality. Her program contained 
several Italian arias, and in her English songs her render- 
ings were strikingly appealing. 

The Toronto Chamber Music Society, newly formed for 
the purpose of bringing the most famous chamber music 
organizations to Toronto and to foster and stimulate local 
activities in the same way, had a happy inauguration at Hart 
House Theater, October 18. For this concert the Letz 
Quartet of New York was engaged and the superb playing 
of these players was almost perfection itself. Wonderful 
coloring, richness and splendor are scattered throughout 
their unforgetable performances. A Beethoven quartet, 
Ravel's quartet in F major, and also one by Dvorak were 
performed with the emotional and refined characteristics 
peculiar to each, the Ravel number being ravishing in its 
filmy nuances and delicacy. This newly created society, 
which now numbers nearly 500 members, it is hoped, will 
do much in widening the desire to hear more of this class 
of music 

The concert hall at the Conservatory of Music was filled 
November 2, when M. Ferdinand Fillion, violinist, and 
Mme. Fillion, soprano, gave a recital. The violinist’s num- 
hers gave every opportunity for the player to show his 
powers. M. Fillion’s playing is warm, musical and thor- 
oughly satisfactory. His style is stately and his technic at 
all times comprehensively large and vital. He was warmly 
applauded. Mme. Fillion sang Handel’s “Had I Jubal’s 
yre” and the popular “Ah, fors e lui,” and exhibited 
uncommon flexibility. The accompaniments for each were 
played by that excellent soloist and accompanist, Harvey 
Robb. 

Frederic Manning, a local baritone, who has received his 
training from the veteran teacher, E. W. Schuch, gave a 
recital one evening last week before a large number of 
music lovers, when his singing disclosed qualities of more 
than ordinary promise. His voice, a musical one of good 
range, best, however, in the higher tones, he uses with 
particularly good judgment. His phrasing is excellent and 
his enunciation fine. In a program of classical and modern 
songs his versatility of vocal expression was apparent and 
he was abundantly applauded. Leo Smith, the well known 
Toronto cellist, assisted. He played with the natural deft- 
ness and abandon and the musical quality of tone which 
always individualizes his playing. Among his numbers 
were two of his own compositions. The singer also gave 
“The Prison Soul,” from his pen, a weird, plaintive com- 
position of tragic appeal. Elma Ferguson played all the 
accompaniments with distinction. 

Evelyn MacNevin, Canadian contralto, of New York, 
gave a Canadian recital in Masonic Temple, November 1. 
The program contained four groups of exacting songs in 
Italian, French, Russian and English, which tested her 
vocalism. She is a true contralto who combines brilliancy 
with singularly effective interpretative ability. In Rach- 
maninoff’s “Floods of Spring” she rose to considerable 
eloquence. She is a singer who should place her mark high. 

OC: 


Lucky Thirteen for Sam Fox 


Chirteen is a lucky number for the Sam Fox Publishing 
Company. This season during one week the Willow Grove 
program of Sousa’s Band contained thirteen different Sam 
Fox publications. This included band numbers, vocal solos by 
both Mary Baker and Ruth Lloyd Kenney, and cornet solos 
by John Dolan. 

Mr. Sousa’s new “Camera Studies” were played last week, 
This is a set of three compositions—“The Flashing Eyes of 
Andalusia,” “Drifting to Loveland” and “The Children’s 
Ball.” 

Dorothy Lee’s latest song, “I Love You More,” sung by 
Miss Kenney, was received with great enthusiasm, as was 
“Lassie o’ Mine,” a delightful Scottish folk song by Ed J. 
Walt, which was also sung by Miss Baker. 

Mr. Dolan gave a splendid rendition of the new Sam Fox 
song, “Ship o’ Dreams,” by Herbert Francis. 


Fall Engagements for May Leithold 


Fall engagements filled by May Leithold, of Philadel- 
phia, are as follows: October 5, Collingswood; October 6, 
charity concert for the widows and orphans of Europe; 
October 11, Lu Lu Temple Country Club at Edge Hill; 
October 17, City Business Men; October 18, Camden; Octo- 
ber 31, Edelweiss Zither Club and the Trenton Shrine; 
October 27, Chester Club; Novémber 9, Manufacturers’ 
Club; November 14, Camden; November 20, Philadelphia 
Rifle Club. Thursday, November 24, Miss Leithold was 
soloist at the anniversary of the Franklinville Singing 
Society 


Trio Classique in Dover 


_On Monday evening, November 7, at the Musical Art 
Society of Dover, N. J., an interesting and artistic pro- 
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gram was rendered by the Trio Classique of New York, 
composed of Celia Schiller, pianist; Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist, and John Mundy, cellist. The trio in F major, 
by Saint- Saéns, and Goossens’ fine impressions of the Holi- 
day were excellently interpreted, and encores were de- 
manded. The following is a criticism which appeared in 
the Dover Advance following the Trio’s appearance: “A 
good sized audience was on hand to greet the Trio Clas- 
sique. The artists were all of the highest caliber and 
lined up to the traditions of the Musical Art Society for 
excellent musicianship.” 


Cooper Delights Atlanta 


Charles Cooper, noted pianist, who recently returned from 
a successful Southern tour, was greeted with enthusiasm 
in Atlanta, where he made four appearances. On his arrival 
in that city he responded to the popular demand and played 
before 7,000 school children, giving a program entirely for 
them. Later he appeared in joint recital with Ethel Rust- 
Mellor, soprano, before an audience of 4,000 in the vast 
Auditorium Hall. Mr. Cooper also gave a program for the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club, where he received an ovation. He, 
however, received equal acclaim playing the Liszt E minor 
concerto with the Howard Orchestra, Enrico Leide con- 
ducting, when, according to the Atlanta Constitution, Mr. 
Cooper “was revealed as a musician of highest standard.” 
It said: 

“The Liszt concerto is a ‘show’ piece and Mr. Cooper has 
an extravagance of technical facility to display with clarity 
and brilliance in all its scintillance, which is sometimes like 
the sudden burst of a fountain into play under many col- 
ored lights. Its melody is more defined, more sustained 
than many concertos, and therefore it offers itself exception- 
ally well to the enjoyment of an audience which, like that 
at the Howard, has a variety of tastes. This phase of the 
beauty of composition Mr. Cooper gave full value to.” 

Relative to his appearance before the Woman’s Club the 
Press commented as follows: “Charles Cooper’s art speaks 
for itself. His short program Friday morning was an ex- 
quisite one and was a harmonious blending of favorite and 
appealing numbers, rather than any attempt toward execut- 
ing numbers to show brilliancy and studio technic. His 
playing left one with the desire to hear more.” 





Louis Graveure on Tour 
Louis Graveure, the distinguished baritone, has left for 
his first concert tour under the direction of his new man- 
agement, the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Mr. Graveure 
will sing in Fargo, N. Dak.; ten cities in the Southwest, by 
arrangement with Horner- Ww itte, winding up his tour in 
Chicago, December 15, at the new Drake Hotel musicales. 


Fanning Sings for General Diaz 
Cecil Fanning was one of the guests invited by Dr. Crotti, 
of Columbus, Ohio, to meet General Diaz of the Italian 
Army and his staff on November 19. The event took the 
form of a dinner for thirty men, following which Mr. 
Fanning was heard in several Italian songs, including the 
“Mattinata,” by Cimara, and Rossini’s “Tarantelle.” 


“Song of Liberty” E Sneed Armistice Day 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has been busy composing and play- 
ing her own compositions on various occasions. On the 
evening of Armistice Day she played the piano part of her 
“Song of Liberty” for the Legion post celebration at Hills- 
boro, N. H., a chorus of about fifty singing the song. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


be popular. Musically it is influenced by Fried’s master, 

Mahler, and has convincing epic qualities, also a sonorous— 

perhaps too sonorous—orchestration. ys 

Furtwangler’s concert was the second of his Philharmonic 
series, and included, besides the Liszt concerto, Mahler’s 
first symphony and Beethoven’s “Leonore” No, 3. His 
Mahler was less convincing than that of the appointed 
Mahler apostles, but his Beethoven all the more so. 

There have been the usual number of recitals during the 
past week, but few of real importance. Of these the 
pianists have already been mentioned. For the rest there 
remains only that of Carl Flesch, who made the season’s 
first bow in a program comprising Locatelli and Reger 
sonatas, pieces by Suk and the Paganini concerto, in which 
he displayed a technical finish and élan that must have been 
a wonderful lesson to the host of violinistic aspirants 
present. There is only one word to characterize Flesch: 
accomplished. He is the musician par excellence, but neither 
in tone (which is of satin gloss) nor dexterity is he behind 
the front rank of virtuosos. And as for his intonation—it 
is rarely matched in its chemical accuracy. 

GUESTS AT THE OPERA. 

3erlin’s two opera houses, while preparing for novelties 
to be given in the near future, are carrying on a rivalry 
with favorite guests. Thus the Charlottenburg Opera 
(Deutsches Opernhaus) has been packing its houses by the 
magnetic name of Michael Bohnen, the former baritone of 
the Staatsoper, who has been singing Mephistopheles, 
Wotan (“Walkiire”), Hans Sachs and Scarpia with sensa- 
tional success. The Staatsoper, after featuring Piccaver, 
the American tenor, now in Vienna, secured Richard Schu- 
bert, heroic tenor, for a farewell Tannhauser before his 
departure for Chicago, where he is to make his début in 
the same role next month. Their next attraction, however, is 
bound to be the trump: namely, Battistini, for whom prices 
have been raised to five times their ordinary level. Battis- 
tini will sing Rigoletto, and Renato in “Un~Ballo in 
Maschera.” Berlin is on tiptoes with expectancy. 

RECONSTRUCTED OPERA, 

Meantime a very modest little operatic enterprise has 
made its début in the Westend, and while in no wise com- 
peting with full-fledged opera, it is bound to find a warm 
spot in the hearts of music-lovers. It is a series of intimate 
performances of the so-called “Musikalische Kammerspiele” 
—chamber operas—which are in effect little one-act comic 
operas constructed out of the musical wreckage of old 
Singspiele and operettas long forgotten. 

The originator of this idea and the chief collaborator in 
the salving operation is Dr. Erich Fischer, a young music- 
ologist who for some years was employed by the government 
to search for musical treasures in the south of Germany. 
In the course of these searches he came upon quantities of 
these old musical plays, as well as isolated songs, whose 
environment and absolutely vapid texts had been too great a 
ballast to keep them afloat on the seas of time. He carefully 
culled the hidden gems and united them in these little plays, 
of which the texts are wholly new, being written by himself 
and his mother, Frau Helene Fischer. Each little comedy 
is supplied with music by one composer, of course, and the 
arrangements have been made with such taste and good 
judgment that there can be no artistic objection to the pro- 
ceeding. The words are not only fitted to the music, but 
born out of its very spirit. The dialogue that cements them 
together is, on the whole, amusing, even witty, and—unlike 
the modern operetta—wholly inoffensive. 

The first performance comprised three of these little 
one-act operas, “Der alte Diener,” music by Offenbach; 
“Der Herr Doktor,” music by Schubert; and “Der Roman 
in der Waschkiiche,” music by Ditters von Dittersdorf. 
The tunes throughout are so charming that one feels one 
owes a debt of gratitude to the author for having saved 
them from oblivion. In the case of Offenbach they are 
taken from such forgotten things as “Fortunio’s Song,” 
“Salon Pitzelberger,” “Leave after Taps,” which no doubt 
consisted largely of Parisian trivialities @ la mode, but 
in which here and there the spark of genius flared into 
flame. The overture was taken from “Maitre Péronella.” 
The Schubert melodies, too, were unfamiliar, rescued as 
they are from his unsuccessful operatic attempts—“Die 
Verschworenen,” “Die beiden Freunde von Salamanka,” 
“Die Biurgschaft,’ “Alfonso und Estrella,” etc.—poor 
orphans long mourned by musical historians. Little instru- 
mental pieces, Ecossaises and Minuets, were drawn upon as 
well. The only inartistic touch, reminiscent of the “Drei- 
maderlhaus” and similar atrocities, was the hauling in of 
the song, “Der Lindenbaum,” in a trio arrangement, to evoke 
easy tears. 

The gem of the evening, without question, was the little 
Dittersdorf sketch, a synthesis of tunes.from “Hieronymus 
Knicker,” “Die Liebe im Narrenhaus” and “Der Schiffs- 
patron.” Simple but genuine musicians’ tunes, sprightly 
thythms and unaffected jollity throughout accompanies a 
burlesque farce of contemporary Berlin, which kept the 
audience in constant fits of laughter. The life of the party 
was the star comedienne, Clare Jache, who acted and sang 
the washerwoman with the brio and sparkle of the true- 
born diseuse. She took the comic réles in the other pieces 
as well and was ably supported by Annie Charas, soprano; 
Max Mensing, tenor, and Herbert Neustadt, baritone and 
Stage manager. A surprising feature is the accompaniment, 
which is confined to the piano, and is more successful than 
one would expect. It is, of course, executed by a real 
artist, namely, the young Hungarian pianist, Ernd Balogh, 
who shared the honors of the evening. The management 
of this enterprise is in the hands of a Berlin concert bureau 
(Leonard), and a long run seems assured. 

CEsAR SAERCHINGER. 


Russian Volumes in the Musicians’ Library 


The Oliver Ditson Company has just sent the Musicar 
Courter Volume I of Modern Russian Songs, the first 
two volumes of which form the latest addition to the Musi- 
cians’ Library. They are edited by Ernest Newman, the 
distinguished English critic and music lexicographer. A 
lengthy review of them will be deferred until the second 
volume is received. Enough, however, is to be seen in the 
first volume, which ranges alphabetically from Alpheraky 
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to Moussorgsky, to show that in the matter of selection and 
editing Mr. Newman has been the right man for the job. 
The appearance of the second volume is awaited with much 
interest. Each volume will be printed for both high and 
low voice. 


Success of Zay’s Book Makes Second Edition 
Necessary 


G. Schirmer, Inc., publishers of W. Henri Zay’s book, 
“The Practical Psychology of Voice and of Life,” has been 





W. HENRI ZAY, 
au‘hor of “Practical Psychology of Voice and of Life” 


obliged to issue a second edition of the work to satisfy the 
demand from the profession. 

So many singers and teachers from all parts of the coun- 
try have written letters of “thanks for the great help and 
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inspiration” they have received from the book, that. Mr. Zay 
feels that the great object in writing the book has been 
achieved, which was to help the protession by putting in 
print for the first time, in language that is direct and not 
ambiguous, a serious analytical description of how to pro- 
duce beautiful, expressive tones, and what actually were the 
energies, physical and psychical, brought into play, how to 
find them if dormant, as they are in most people, and how 
to set them in motion. 

Many have said that it is the most beneficial voice book 
ever published, that it has become a truism. Mr. Zay stated 
to a representative of the Musicat Courter that, if he had 
not had something to say which had never been written 
before, there would have been no excuse for writing the 
book, and it never would have been printed. 

Another point which Mr. Zay especially émphasizes is the 
fact that it is not a treatise on one phase of the vocal art 
only—that is, the psychic side—for the “Practical Psychol- 
ogy” means a combination of the physical and psychical 
energies, being a soul force which is made practical by a 
trained body technic. He also states that the clear descrip- 
tion of breathing for singers and the use of the mask reso- 
nance are unique; it is, in fact, a complete vocal method, 
and, as the title has occasionally caused a misconception of 
the nature of the book, the author has added to the new 
edition the subtitle, “A Complete Vocal Method.” 

Mr. Zay also claims that in the chapter devoted exclu- 
sively to Caruso he has recorded the only real description 
in print of the change which Caruso made in his voice from 
his earlier to his later manner, and Caruso is said to have 
told Mr. Zay personally of his approval of the account and 
endorsed the whole book, which in reality is a treatise on 
how he sang, and how Evan Williams sang, and how others 
may sing as they did. 


Musicale at Laura E. Morrill Studio 


Much enthusiasm was shown at the musicale given at 
the New York studio of Laura E. Morrill on November 6. 
Grace Nott and Lillian Crosman, both artist pupils of Mme 
Morrill, sang in thoroughly artistic manner numbers by 
Massenet, Fourdrain, Cadman, Hornbeck, Schubert, Beach, 
La Forge, Rimsky-Korsakoff, etc. Florence McCullagh, a 
young singer who is making rapid progress in her art, gave 
a delightful rendition of “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” 
and also sang a group of songs, one of which was by David 
Proctor, “There Is a Garden,” to which that composer 
furnished the accompaniment. Ina Grange was the efh- 
cient accompanist for the remainder of the program 


Artists for First Warren Ballad Concert 


Frederic Warren, originator of the Frederic Warren Bal- 
lad Concerts, has engaged Olga Warren, coloratura soprano; 
Lionel Storr, hbass-baritone, and the New York Trio (Clar- 
ence Adler, piano; Scipione Guido, violin, and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, cello) for the first concert this season, to be held 


at the Selwyn Theater, Sunday evening, January 22. 
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(Continued from page 49) 
an accomplished pianist, while Mr. Nichols sang Kipling’s 
“Recessional” impressively. 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Rochester, N. Y., November 12, 1921.—Three impor- 
tant musical events within less than a week provided a 
surfeiture of musical riches that gave Rochester concert 
goers a busy period. First came Geraldine Farrar on Octo- 
ber 27, under the management of Arthur M. See; then 
Mary Garden appeared two nights later as the first attrac- 
tion in the V. W, Raymond concert series, and finally came 
Margaret Matzenauer, under the Paley-Damon management, 
on November 1. All drew enthusiastic audiences. Miss 
Farrar’s assistitig artists were Edgar Schofield, whose fine 
baritone and skill in lyric art won the applause of the 
audience, and Ada Sassoli, virtuoso of the harp. 

It had been ten years since Mary Garden had sung in 
Rochester and an eager and cordial audience was on hand 
to greet her reappearance. She was in good voice and sang 
a varied program. Bruno Steindel, cellist, as assisting 
artist, played the Beethoven variations for cello and piano 
with delightful effect. Isaac Van Grove was a skillful 
accompanist. 

The Matzenauer concert was one of the notable vocal 
treats of the year and stirred the audience to delighted 
applause. Georges Vause played the accompaniments finely 
and was heard in a solo group. 

November 7 the New York Symphony Orchestra made 
its first visit of the season, bringing Paul Kochanski, Polish 
violinist, as soloist for his first appearance in Rochester. 
This was the second event in the J. E, Furlong series and 
drew an audience that was nearly of capacity size. Con- 
ductor Walter Damrosch had prepared an impressive pro- 
gram, with the fifth symphony of Beethoven as the major 
work for the orchestra, and the Tschaikowsky concerto for 
violin and orchestra. The orchestra has been a regular 
visitor to Rochester for a number of years and concert 
goers are well aware of its unusual excellencies. The 
audience listened with rapt interest and pleasure to the, 
symphony and rewarded Conductor Damrosch and his men 
with vociferous applause. Mr. Kochanski also shared in the 
tributes of the evening by his extraordinary playing of the 
concerto, and the hope was freely expressed that he may 
return in a recital program soon. The orchestra opened 
with the “Freischitz” overture and closed with Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys” overture, which Mr. Damrosch was the first to 
introduce to Rochester two years ago. 

The first concert in the Tuesday Musicale series was 
given on November 8 by Kathryn Meisle, contralto. Her 
extraordinary range and the fine coloring of her voice were 
revealed in a varied program. Mary Ertz Will was the 
accompanist, 

Three advanced pupils in the piano department gave the 
first students’ recital in the new Eastman School of Music, 
October 19. They were Dorothy Dodd, Roslyn Weisberg 
and George MacNabb, all pupils of Raymond Wilson. The 
three presented a program of unusual interest and revealed 
the technical proficiency of finished players. 

The Rochester Festival Chorus has started rehearsals for 
the season under the direction of Oscar Gareissen. J. Vin- 
cent Alexander, for eight years manager of the chorus, has 
been obliged to give up this duty owing to pressure of 
business, and Mr. Gareissen will combine the work of con- 
ductor and manager. 

An interesting public musicale was given by pupils of 
Mrs. Lopez Beny in her handsome new studio. Those who 
took part were own Faweett, Estella La Rivee, Dominic 
Ferrari, William Eyer, Lavinia English, Frances Bonafide, 
Hilda Minne and Joseph Engel. 


San Antonio, Tex., November 9, 1921—The San An- 
tonio Music Teachers’ Association held the first meeting 
of the season, October 12, with Roy Repass, the new presi- 
dent, presiding. 

The Non-Commisisoned Officers’ Club of Fort Sam Hous- 
ton entertained with a musical program, October 13, Among 
the most enjoyable features were the violin solos played by 
Sarah Karcher. She was accompanied by Mrs, J. B. Dort. 

The first regular business meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club was held October 18. Edna Schelb was in charge of 
the program, “Nature Music,” in which participated Mrs. 
J. S. Monkhouse; Mrs, Delphi Powel, pianist; Martha 
Mathieu, soprano; Henrietta Enck, contralto; Leonora 
Smith, violinist, and La Rue Loftin, pianist. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Edward Sachs and Catherine Clarke. 

Japanese numbers formed the program which was given 
by the music department of the Woman’s Club, October 26. 
Mrs. J. W. Hoit is chairman of the department. Those 
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participating were Alice Simpson, Josephine Hornor, Mar- 
cella Giles, Luella Weinert, Antoinette Perron, Ida Shapiro, 
Adela Adelman, and A. P. Ford (paper), Onice McKeen 
(reader), Mrs, David Newcomer (dancer) and Mrs. Irvin 
Stone (soprano). 

The San Antonio Symphony Society, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg 
president, entertained with the first luncheon of the season, 
October 27, at which time the new manager, Violet Cannon, 
was introduced. Roy Wall, baritone, gave several numbers, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence A. Meadows. Colonel 
Arthur Conger was the principal speaker and gave an 
interesting talk on Edward MacDowell. 

The San Antonio Musical Club gave the first musicale 
of the season, October 31, at which time the prize winning 
compositions, in the second annual competition of composi- 
tions by Texas composers, were a feature of the program. 
Josef Lhevinne was chairman of judges. The successful 
contestants this year were John M. Steinfeldt, his composi- 
tion being “Legend,” for piano, and W. J: March, of Fort 
Worth, his composition being “Canterbury Bells,” which 
was sung by Mrs, Guy Simpson, contralto, accompanied by 
the composer. Mr. Steinfeldt played two others of his own, 
forming a group—“Mood Picture” and “Romanza in E 
flat"—and “Twilight,” by Mr. March, was sung by Mrs. 
Simpson. Other interesting numbers were given by David 
L. Ormesher, tenor, formerly of Dallas, and the new 
director of the Mozart Choral Society, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hoit; Joseph Karcher, violinist; Julian Paul Blitz, 
cellist; Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz, pianist, and Roy Wall, 
baritone, accompanied by Mrs. Nat Goldsmith. 

Mrs. Edgar Schmuck was in charge of the program on 
“Oratorio” at the second regular meeting of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. The participants were Mrs. Sylvester Gard- 
ner, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson and Alice Simpson, con- 
traltos, and Katherine Fischer, pianist. W. J. Marsh, of 
Fort Worth, was a guest, and at the close of the program 
Mrs. Guy Simpson sang his prize-winning composition, 
“Canterbury Bells,” with the composer at the piano. He 
also contributed a group of humorous songs. 

A joint organ and voice recital was given by Walter 
Dunham, organist, and David Griffin, baritone, in Cuero, 
Texas, November 2, where Mr. Griffin has a class and 
choral society. 

Walter Dunham was presented in organ recital, Novem- 
ber 4, by the Epworth League of Trinity Methodist Church, 
assisted by Merle Rowland, soprano, and Joseph Karcher, 
violinist. 

Bertram Simon, violinist, appeared in recital, assisted by 
Walter Dunham at the piano, at Our Lady of the Lake 
College, November 4. 

Tampa, Fla., November 7, 1921.—Musical activities 
are again making themselves felt in this community. Music 
schools and private studios report a full enrollment. 

Helen Saxby spent a pleasant and profitable summer, 
dividing her time between Chicago, where she studied piano 
with E. Robert Schmitz, and New York, studying voice 
with Mme. Novello Davies and also assisting her in her 
studio work. 

Mamie Costello Dawson spent several weeks in New 
York studying piano with Arthur Friedheim and organ 
with noted teachers. Announcement was recently made of 
the opening of the Dawson School of Musical Art at 504 
Grand Central. The faculty consists of Mamie Dawson, 
piano; Ruth Milton, violin; Mrs. G. Hanley Nippert, voice; 
A. O. Seaver, band instruments. Marion Beaver is the 
business manager. 

The programs for the Friday Morning Musical this sea- 
son are devoted to music portraying historical characters or 
events. “Bible characters” was the subject of the opening 
meeting, October 28, and gave opportunity for an inspiring 
program, effectively arranged by Mrs. H. Blaine Peacock. 
The reading by Mrs. R. M. Prince was most fittingly chosen 
and exquisitely given. The quartet from St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church assisted. 

“Through the Alphabet with the Composers” is this year’s 
subject chosen for the students’ department. The first 
meeting was given over to American composers, and a very 
creditable program was presented, in charge of Mme. Saxby. 

The pupils of Mrs. E. H. Hart gave their regular monthly 
recital on Saturday morning. 


Many Notables Hear Elena Gerhardt 


Elena Gerhardt was heard in the second of her recitals 
at the Town Hall on Sunday evening, November 20, in an 
all-Schubert program. The hall was well filled and among 
those present were Mme. Sembrich, Frieda Hempel, Florence 
Easton, Francis Maclennan, and a number of other 
familiarly. known artists. The fact that these singers were 
visibly moved by the sheer beauty of Mme. Gerhardt’s voice 
and superb mastery of it might be taken to indicate that 
the impression made was more than excellent. To describe 
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fully this artist’s powers is impossible. She is quite in a 
class by herself. She completely seizes one’s attention and 
holds it as long as she cares to—until after the final encore 
the other night. 

In the best of vocal condition, Mme. Gerhardt revealed 
her art to marked advantage. What amazes one is the fact 
that although she has a big voice—her beautiful top notes 
show that she does not give it all out, but sings with an 
ease and skill that makes one delightfully comfortable. 
When it comes to sustaining notes, she does so with what 
seems to be very little breath—but all this may be laid to 
her great technic. In the matters of phrasing and diction 
she is none the less skilled. 

As an interpreter, Mme. Gerhardt is lacking in nothing, 
She seems to live each song. Her facial expressions and the 
deep meaning that she transmits to her hearers through 
voice and expression enable her hearers to get a fuller appre- 
ciation of her songs. Yet in the lighter ones she is likewise 
impressive. She was charming in “Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen” and could have repeated it. “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark” so swept the audience off its feet that it insisted upon 
having it repeated. “Die Unterscheidung” was another of 
the many favored songs; also “Suleika’s Second Song.” The 
high light on the program was “Erlkoening,” so magnificent 
in its dramatic force and tonal beauty that the price of 
admission would have been worth that alone. There were 
many encores and a number of floral tributes. Coenraad 
V. Bos, who furnished the singer with his usual masterly 
accompaniments, came in for his share of the honors. 


Musical Persons Sail on the Paris 


Premier Briand, although not a musician, is a “star” of the 
first magnitude, and was easily the most important passenger 
on the outgoing S.S. Paris last Friday. Some others on 
the vessel were Edouard Clement, Carlo Galeff, A. T. Adams 
(of the Wolfsohn Bureau), Mrs. Leonard Liebling and 
Viva Liebling. 


Longone Decorated by King of Italy 


Paul Longone, who is associated with the office of R. E. 
Johnston, has just received word from the Italian Govern- 
ment that he has been made Cavaliere Ufficiale by the 
King of Italy. 


OBITUARY 


Christine Nilsson 


Christine Nilsson, one of the most famous singers of her 
day, died at her home in Copenhagen, on November 22, 
aged seventy-eight years. She retired from public work in 
1891. Mme. Nilsson had the distinction of being the prima 
donna of the opening night of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, October 22, 1883, singing Marguerite in “Faust.” 

Born in Stockholm in 1843, she learned music from her 
father, who played the violin and led a local choir. Singing 
in the street with her brother, a strolling fiddler, her voice 
attracted the attention of a wealthy man, who enabled her 
to get an education. She studied music first in Stockholm 
under Berwald and afterward in Paris under Francis War- 
tel. She made her debut in Paris in 1864 and in London in 
1867. She was twice married, first in 1872 in Paris to 
Auguste Rouzaud, who died ten years later, and then in 1887 
to Count Casi di Miranda, who died in 1902. 

Coming to America in 1870, she appeared in concerts and 
opera under Max Strakosch until 1872. Her first appear- 
ance was in the Academy of Music in the winter of 1870. 
She then toured the principal cities and was everywhere ac- 
claimed. She revisited this country in 1873-74, and was 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company when it 
opened in 1883. During the 80's she toured Russia, Austria 
and Spain, as well as America, in opera and concerts. In her 
native Sweden she made but one tour, 1876. She began her 
farewell concerts in 1889 and definitely abandoned public 
appearances three years later. 


Carl Ahl 


The death is announced at the age of seventy-seven of 
Carl Ahl, well known Berlin singing master, part of whose 
career was spent in the United States, where he sang under 
Thomas and Damrosch. After a short intermediate stay in 











-Germany, Ahl followed a call to Pittsburgh as conductor in 


the year 1890, and his death will certainly be regretted by 
many members of the older generation, who will remember 
his many-sided activity for the furtherance of music. 
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[ REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 














(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, New York) 
INSTRUCTIVE ALBUM (for Piano) 
By Arthur Foote 


Selected, revised, and edited by the dean of American Composers, 
provided with fingering; some of the pieces with pedaling also, this 
album of nineteen short piano works, fifty-eight pages, shows fine 
discrimination and good taste, as will be noted | in that the contents 
consist of “Rondo,”’ Diabelli; “Allegro in F,” Dussek; “Sonatina 
in G,” Kuhlau; “Minuet in’ ¢” Beethoven; “Rondoletto in D,” 
Frank Lynes; “Prelude in C,” Bach; “Presto in G,” Clementi; 
“Solfeggieto,” Karl Emanuel Bach; “Choral in G,” Schumann; 
“Andante in F,” Rhode; “Allegretto,” Mendelssohn ; “Album Leaf,” 
Hans Hartnan; “Allemande in A,” Beethoven; “Andante in C,” 
“Pastorale,” Durand; “Rigaudon,” Daquin; “Rondo in 
D,” Foote; “Menuet in E flat,” Mozart, and “The Cuckoo,” Daquin, 
Many of "these are standard, world-known compositions, Every 
variety of touch is needed to encompass their proper interpretation, 
yet none are more difficult than about grade three—that is for 
pianists who have studied, say, three years. 


“O WONDROUS LIGHT” (Sacred Song) 
By A. Walter Kramer 


Of so-called “‘sacred songs” there is no end, but here is a sim- 
ple, dignified song with text from the Greek, which is full of sin- 
cerity, with sufficient variety in melody and accompaniment to en- 
chain attention at the outset and keep it to the close. For high 
and medium voice. 


“RENUNCIATION” (Song) 
By Edward Royce 


It is built on the lost love... . 


Sarto rio; 


A very unusual song is this. 

“You gave me beauty. . 

It drew so deep a passion from my soul 

That I shall bear the scar 

Through all eternity.” 
(Leonie Davis Collister.) 

Slow and melancholy, caviar for the general is this, but a song for 
a d-ep-feeling artist indeec Subdued feeling lies in the opening 
strains, which works up fervantly to a climax on the last lines. 
“To Mr. John Chipman.” For high and low voice. 


“THE KNIGHT’S RETURN?” (Song) 
By Louis Edgar Johns 


Full of fire, singing about the lark that sings in the dark (every- 
one knows a lark’s best at night), the two stanzas of Charles Kings- 
ley go with tr.mendous verve, with brilliant piano accompaniment, 
and all just right for an encore-song. For high and low voice, 
dedicated “to Mr, Rafaelo Diaz.” (Tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company.) 


“FROM NIGHT AND LIGHT” (Song) 
By Louis Edgar Johns 


Another lively song, text anonymous, dealing with strife and life, 
night and light, snows and rose, it is spontaneous, musicianly, with 
graccful movement, and a fine climax at the end. Same dedication, 
same vocal ranges, as ““Knight’s Return.” 


(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 
“THE THRILL OF YOU” (Song) 
By Frederick W. Vanderpool 


Tuneful melody-ballads certainly fill a definite place in the vocal 
world, and this want is well supplied by the various songs com- 
posed by Frederick Ww. Vanderpool, such as “Values,” “The Want 
of You,” “A Song for You,’ “Tf,” “’Neath the Autumn Moon,” 
cte., all of which have much vogue, both as regular set songs for 
programs, and as encore numbers, This is easily understood, for 
they all contain pleasing melody, combined with natural harmony, 
and playable piano-part, Behind it, however, lies the text, per- 
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haps most important of all, and_ Vanderpool invariably finds attrac- 
tive poems for his purposes, “The Thrill of You” is a frank con- 
fession, telling why the lover loves, which includes her mood, the 
lips, the song, the soft eyes, 

“And your mouth my sweetest goal, 

’Tis the thrill o’ you, and the fill o’ you, 

That’s the hunger o’ my soul.”—Gordon Johnstone. 
Following a two-measure introduction the melody begins, quietly, 
contemplatively, the piano playing it also, with expression and 
“lilt,” reaching fine climax on high tone; the second stanza has 
accompaniment in octaves, with rolled chords, and all of it is so 
natural and pleasing that one reads it, and will hear it, with 
pleasure. In three keys, 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
“THE LITTLE PRINCESS” (for Piano) 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


Mr, Hamilton writes for the piano with facility, this little piece 
being fit for one who has studied perhaps two seasons. It is in 
real minuet style, graceful and deliberate, as befits those who once 
danced this Xvi century style musica. Portions are in the bass 
for both hands, and every measure is provided with fingering, 
phrasing and pedaling. 


“HERE AND THERE” (for Piano) 
By Charles P. Scott 


This is the last of a collection of seven very easy pieces for the 
piano, suitable to beginners, and is a waltz in C major, both hands 
in treble clef. The melody alternates from right to left hand, as 
does the accompaniment. Notwithstanding its simplicity there is 
real merit in the little piece, which is fingered, phrased and 
marked with the signs of expression. We should like to see the 
remaining six pieces of the set,. 


FIVE “TEACHING PIECES” (for Piano)- 
By Gustavo Laroso 


“The Doll’s Serenade,” “Fireside Story,” “La  Graziosa,” 
“Hungarian Dance” and “Song of Home” are in the set, and all 
are extremely melodious and effective, about grade II-III. Bright 
and happy, graceful and humorous, containing real character (the 
Hungarian Bases especially, for this has true gypsy spirit) as 
required by the mood of the music, the little pieces are charming 
in every respect, They are indeed attractive “teaching pieces.” 
and have the details of expression and fingering clearly marked. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“CONCERT PHANTASY ON RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S 
‘LE COQ D’OR’” (for Violin) 
By Efrem Zimbalist 


A gorgeous, almost barbarian title page attracts attention to this 
Oriental wor All the colors of the rainbow, with heavy gold, 
are impressed “on the thick yellow cover sheet. Two Russians with 
heavy beards, a young page, in blue-and-brown-pink-yellow-black 
and gold, and the rooster himself, who made all this trouble, are 
pictured, If curiosity is not stimulated by such a costly front 
page, then nothing will stimulate it. Passing to the musical 
contents, this includes the well known major melody, in the key 
of B flat, single notes, in low position; then repeated in double 
notes, octaves, etc., all for a virtuoso violinist and none other. 
Following scale passages ensues the graceful melody, so dance- 
like, in six-eight time, this by a slow movement, in major, ending 
with the giddy dance in D major, all the melodies being taken 
from the opera, sixths, thirds and flageolet octaves bringing it to a 
brilliant and effective close. “To my dear teacher, Professor Leo- 

Auer,” says the dedication, 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 
TWO CADENZAS TO MOZART’S CONCERTO FOR 
TWO PIANOS (in E Flat) 
By Leopold Godowsky 


These are the cadenzas for the first and third movements of the 
well-known Mozart concerto for two pianos, composed by Godow- 
sky with Mozart as a basis, utilizing the Mozart themes and pass- 
ages, but modernized, embracing the entire modern piano keyboard. 
All sorts of inventive material is included, and ail sorts of diffi- 
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culties lie in the cadenzas, as is to be expected from such a master 
pianist as Godowsky, Yet it is all perfectly apropos, in the spirit 
of the concerto, but requiring the big technic possessed by pianists 
only since Liszt days, Trills in double tones and chords, broken 
octaves, scale and arpeggio passages, repetition notes, etc., all 
are encountered, yet all making music of high degree. What Go- 
dowsky says is important. Where he sits, like the Scotch Mac- 
Gregor, there is the head of the table; so listen and perform, ye 
pianists! 

(Sam Fox Pub. Co., Cleveland, New York) 

“SHIP O’ MY DREAMS” (Song) 


By Herbert Francis 


Sweetly sane music, singable, likable, with violin or cello obli 
gato, the title page embellished with a blue-yellow-white fanciful 
sketch of ships scudding before the wind, with a wide-eyed maid 


staring on the blue ocean. Like all the Fox publications, it is 
neatly printed on high-class paper, and the tuneful melody and 
pretty harmony makes instant appeal to the listener, not to men 
tion the text (by C. S. Montayne) which appeals to the poetic 
sense. For high, medium and low voice. 

[In this column, November 17 issue, owing to a printe r’s 
error, these three songs “Sketches from the Southwest,” by 
Lily Strickland; “The Belfry of Bruges,” by Paul Th. 
Miersch, and “The Lamb,” by John H. Densmore—were 
listed by mistake under the heading of Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. They are published by G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 
—Editor’s Note.] 


Mildred Graham's Flowers Go to Soldiers 

When the report of the recital which Mildred Graham 
gave at the Town Hall, November 4, was written, mention 
was made of the wounded soldiers from Fox Hills Hospital 
who occupied two of the boxes. Nothing was said of the 
disposition of the many bouquets of beautiful flowers which 
completely filled every available bit of room on the piano. 
Recently it was learned what happened to them. With the 
exception of a very few, Miss Graham sent all the rest to 
those disabled boys who were unable to come to hear the 
recital itself. This little act is thor roughly in keeping with 
the many kind things this gh oe artist is always doing. 

Today, December 1, Miss Graham will be soloist with 
the Norristown Choral Society in Norristown, Pa., for a 
performance of “Elijah.” 


Cisneros Repeats Success as Ortrud in Boston 


Despite the fact that the Yale-Harvard game drew thou- 
sands to the Stadium on November 19, the Opera House 
was crowded at the performance of “Lohengrin” offered in 
Boston by the San Carlo Opera Company with guest artists 
singing the principal roles. Fortune Gallo especially en- 
gaged Eleonora de Cisneros to sing Ortrud. She gave a 
brilliant performance, singing with greater success even 
than that which was hers at the Manhattan Opera House a 
month ago. The audience was most enthusiastic. Mme. 
Cisneros will sing in Philadelphia on December 10 with Mr. 
Gallo’s company. 


Strauss and Ney In Special Concert 

Richard Strauss and symphony orchestra will give a 
benefit concert for the relief of European children at the 
Hippodrome on Sunday night, December 4, at which Elly 
Ney will be the soloist. Dr. Strauss will offer a Strauss- 
Wagner program, including “Don Juan,” “Tod und Verkla- 
rung” and the preludes to “Lohengrin” and “Die Meister- 
singer.” Mme. Ney will play Dr. Strauss’ “Burlesque” for 
piano and orchestra. 
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Telmanyi Hailed by Press of Two Cities 


The following are excerpts from the New York and 
Philadelphia papers concerning Telmanyi’s late appearances 
there: 

His tone is clear, sparkling and true, and the supple bow is 
handled with a skill that surmounts the technical demands of even 
so difficult a composition as the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole.” 

. The finale brought | a climax which won the sort of applause 
that ‘is put down as an “ovation.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

Telmanyi is one of the very best. A player of mettle, dash and 
verve.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





He played with a charm peculiarly Kreisleresque, and with a 
full, broad, singing tone and easy bowing, while his technic was 
admirable.—P hiladelphia Ledger. 





He is a first-class player of the violin with excellent artistic 
qualities.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





His playing strikes out sparks like the magic flint and steel of 
the Persian fairy tale, whereof each one turns into a jinn. ° 
It was irresistible in the concluding allegro, while the exposition 
of the fugue was a marvel of clarity——New York Tribune. 





The compelling elements of his art lie underneath the surface, 
spring out of a nature essentially musical, essentially artistic. And 
the fires of a temperament controlled by intellect, by taste and a 
fine sense of proprieties, find vent in his tone.—New York 
American, 





Probably the most shecrly engrossing event of the day was the 
American debut of Emil Teboanyi. .: + ee needed very little 
time taken in listening to him to discover that a real personality 
of the fiddle has been set down in New York. ... It is enough 
for the moment to say that Telmanyi is the most exciting expe- 
rience of this sort one has had since "Exeisler burst upon America,— 
Evening Journal. 


Telmanyi is one more addition to the army of excellent players.— 
New York Herald, 





If Emil Telmanyi had played nothing more than the Tartini- 
Kreisler “Variations” he must have demonstrated the four cardinal 
points in his equipment as an artist—delightful purity of tone, 
vitch, great freedom of bowing and marvelous fluency.—New York 
N orld 





There is something decidedly individual about the Telmanyi style 
of handling the violin—personality and sentiment are injected into 
each note. The tone he produces is big, sweet and vibrant.—New 
York Telegraph. 





Electrifying was most of his playing. Telmanyi has mag- 
netism as well as sound musicianship.—New York Evening Mail. 





He plays like a Hungarian, with a fire and spontaneity that 
make his brilliant technic a mere side show.—New York Evening 
Post. 


After a first hearing it seems ns justifiable to say that few will be 
found who are worthy to stand with Emil Telmanyi.—Brooklyn 
Standard Union, 





His tone glows with the flame of inner passions well controlled 
by the intellect yet none the less vital. face that reminds 
not a little of Beethoven's. He plays not only with mascular mech- 
anism trained by much study and practice, but also with his whole 
bing, body, soul and mind.—New York American. 

SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL, 

Emil Telmanyi repeated the fine impression left by his playing 

at a previous appearance.—New York Tribune, 





Mr, Telmanyi again revealed the qualities as a violinist that won 
him favor before, including a singularly rich tone.—New Yor’ 
Globe. 





As before, Telmanyi’s tone, full vibrant, warmly expressive, car- 
ried a message straight to the heart.—New York American. 





He showed once more the warm, rich, full tone, ym positive and 
fiery style, the impetuosity that were noted at his first a pearance 
and that make him one of the interesting newcomers of the season 
in a field where newcomers are many.—New York Times. 


Carolina Lazzari Triumphs on October Tour 


Carolina Lazzari, who, since her debut less than four 
years ago, has given over two hundred recitals in principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, and has appeared 
as a leading contralto of the Metropolitan, Chicago and 
Buenos Aires opera companies, a record unequaled in mu- 
sical annals, is again touring in concert and receiving the 
unanimous and unstinted laudations of press and public. 
A good omen of the unquestioned success achieved by this 
artist may be found in the fact that last year’s re-engage- 
ments followed in fifty per cent. of the cities in which she 
appeared, and this year her reéngagements are in seventy- 
five per cent. of the cities in which she has already ap- 
peared. At each re-engagement she has drawn a stronger 
endorsement than on the preceding visit. 

What Pittsburgh thinks, after Lazzari’s third concert in 
two seasons follows: 

Well, about the second Caruso—but one should speak first of 
Miss Lazzari, who has had no superior, and few equals as a con- 
cert contralto in Pittsburgh seasons of many years, Contralto? In 
most of her songs and arias her voice for the most was a mezzo 
soprano of purest quality. To prove her absolute place in the un- 
questionable contralto class she had to essay the commanding, dra- 
matic, deep throated aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” 

The profound depth of that unusual score, requiring dynamic 
assertion as well as dramatic resonance, could not have been ren- 
dered more admirably and thrillingly. re She was as nearly 
perfect as mortal throat might permit . with a tenderness 
and delicacy positively entrancing. Extraordinary flexibility 
in a voice of such type . . . and her nice touches of coloratura, 
her perfection of method, her acute a her theme and its 
setting, were the refinement of art.— W. Lightner, Pittsburgh 
Dispatch, October 28, 1921. 





That gorgeous, deep voiced singer Carolina Lazzari. . . . We 
have heard her before and she impressed us last night as she had 
on previous occasions, not only with rare artistry, but also with 
her fine qualities of expression, poise and dignity, Her voice, a 
mixture of gamba and diapason timbres, of gamboge and ochre tints, 
was inteiigentty used in almost every son Mme. Lazzari is first, 
last and all the time, a singer, and after t iat come the other quali- 
fications, Nature endowed her nobly with voice, and her native 
intelligence prompts her amar aaitia teed B. Gaul, Pitts- 
burgh Post, October 28, 1921. 





Mme. Lazzari has sung here before and we have admired her 
warm voice, her technic, and her sense of reserve. Everything she 
touched had an art uality; from simple ditty to operatic aria, 
there was maturity. That was more than “eaten vocal,—it was 
intellectual.—Pittsburgh Sun, October 28, 1921. 


This is what Tulsa, Okla. thinks about Lazzari’s third 
appearance in three years: 


Lazzari has a magnificent range. Her high notes are full, round 
and beautiful. Her lower register is where she gives evidence of 
unusual tonal quality. With perfect diction whether in her native 


tongue, Italian, in French or English, one hears every word. With 
it all is that gracious mien and radiant smile—a wonderful lookin 
woman, good to look upon. There is no wonder she stands euparal 
leled.—Lillian G, Perkins, Tulsa World, October 15, 1921. 


The verdict of the Huntington, W. Va., press on Laz- 
zari’s reappearance might be summed up thus: 


Her low throat tones came swelling forth to fill the immense 
room with vibrant music that gave place to clear head tones without 
a seeming effort on the part of the singer, The remarkable feature 
of her voice and her superb control over it, is the ease with which 
she strikes first a deep full note and then, ‘without wavering or 
“feeling for it” strikes high and clear another which is scales 
above it. . . . Lazzari’s rich colorful voice shone forth from 
the heavier background provided by her co-star like a rich topaz 
-. velvet.—Jack Reed, Sloatiagten Herald Dispatch, October 28, 
1921 


Schumann-Heink Wins Another Editorial 
Tribute 


It has often been said 00 Mme. Schumann-Heink’s heart 
never grows old. Her love of humanity makes her secure 
in the affections of America. For these reasons—outside 
of her unique position in the world of music—few other 
singers before the public today receive the amount of edi- 
torial tribute that is paid this great singer from coast to 
coast. One of the latest of such writings is from the San 
Francisco Chronicle and is as follows: 


We would not mention the age of Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
except that the madame, herself, in her simple lack of pretense, 
makes no bones about it; in fact, makes it a joke. We repeat her 
statement of the other day that she is sixty, only to emphasize the 
fact that, let the years pass as they may, her heart never grows old, 

As she approached the American shore after a long absence in 
the Orient her thought was of what welcome the people of the 
United States had for her, She was as fluttered with anxiety to 
know if the American people were still glad to see her as a bride 
nearing the first inspection of the groom’s parents. 

She need not have been. Schumann-Heink’s place in the affec- 
tions of the American people is safe. She has it because of the 
greatness of her heart, the pure motherly love of which she seems 
a living embodiment. She has a great troop of children of her 
own, but she seems to have love enough and to spare for all the 
people. We never heard her sing, or even make’one of her little 
speeches, but she seemed to be mothering everyone in reach of her 
voice. 

America will not soon forget Schumann-Heink’s war-time service, 
She keeps up that service, though the war is over. In the Orient 
she sang for an American hospital at Manila. She sang on Deco- 
ration Day at the American National Cemetery at Kobe, the most 
inspiring incident, she says, of her tri She cut short her tour 
eS come back to sing for the American Lesien convention at Kansas 

it 
W ith the artist it is usually difficult to disassociate these things 
from the publicity agent. But not so in the case of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. In before-the-war days we have seen her singing for 
children, for cripples, for the blind, and we never saw a trace of 
anything to indicate that she was doing it for any other reason 
than that her motherly heart went out to them in overflowing love. 
She is genuine and she is safe in America’s heart. 





Ponselle Wins More Praise 


That the American people are as appreciative as any 
other people in the world when an artist is truly an artist 
is the thought that comes from the pre-season concert tour 
of Rosa Ponselle, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Critics in the various cities in which she has sung on this 
recent tour have vied with themselves in praising her, and 
have described her in terms that would be extravagant if 
they were not warranted by her talents. Here are a sheaf 
of criticisms gathered almost at random from clippings: 

Rosa Ponselle is a great, splendid splash of color, with a voice 
of corresponding power and range. Rosa’s these counamee smile 
which she gives her audience the moment she appears on the stage, 

ets instantaneous results. Last evening she had her audience with 
er before she began to sing, but when she clasped her big black 
fan to her breast and let loose that gorgeous voice of hers on the 
aria “Pleurez, pleures mes yeux” from “Le Cid,” the music «folks 
were radiant. osa Ponselle just opens her mouth and sings, and 
while she sings she is magnetizing her audience and holding the 
attention doublefold—Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, 





Perhaps no singer who has appeared here in years has created 
a more favorable impression upon her audience than did Rosa 
Ponselle in her recital at the High School last evening. Possessed 
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with a truly marvelous voice and with a sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive audience, she could never have sung better than she did here 
last evening. A magnificent voice, magnetic stage personality, 
charm and beauty, combine to make her one of the most popular 
stars of the day, and her attractive Latin beauty was accentuated 
by the simple gown of black she wore last evening. Her unassum- 
ing manner and natural bearing won her instant favor with her 
audience.—New Castle (Pa.) Herald. 


December 1, 





Miss Ponselle recaptured the hearts of the people of this city 
and other cities in this section of the Carolinas who composed the 
audience of more than 5,000 which greeted her. She was given an 
ovation from the minute she came upon the stage in her rich red 
gown with artistic touches of black ostrich and black ostrich fan, 
and was compelled again and again to respond to encores, the vigor 
and insistence of each recall gaining momentum until the great 
singer came back again and again to charm the soul of the hun- 
dreds of music lovers who sat in rapt attention at the feet of her 
divine gift of song.—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 





Save only Nordica, never before has an American-born dramatic 
soprano deserved comparison with Ponselle, and even she had not 
the Ponselle quality. Vocal opulence this inheritor of the musical 
largess of Italy and America has in superlative degree. Her high 
tones are as full and rich and resonant as a contralto’s middle 
range. Nature has endowed her with a remarkable vocal organ and 
her tutelage has made it possible for her to give forth gorgeous 
natural quality without, impairment.—Columbus (Ohio) Evening 
Dispatch. 


Alexander Sklarevski Lauded 


Alexander Sklarevski, who gave a piano recital in Town 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, November 15, received flatter- 
ing comments from the New York press, a few extracts of 
which are herewith appended: 


Alexander Sklarevski, pianist, and an artist of respectable attain- 
ments, gave a recital in Town Hall. Mr. Sklarevski is a good 
pianist. His handling of the Bach-Liszt organ fantasie and fugue, 
dry enough even_to the academician, held the attention, and his 
second offering, Glazounoff’s theme and variations was replete with 
excellent color and tonal effects, Having jumped these hurdles 
successfully it was an easy matter for the pianist to conduct his 
audience through the more familiar and more melodious Chopin 
group of “Impromptu,” mazurka, waltz, polonaise and nocturne. 
In these numbers Mr. Sklarevski’s grasp of rhythm, sentiment and 
feeling were fully disclosed. The audience liked him.—New York 
Evening World. 





Alexander Sklarevski, who gave a recital yesterday afternoon at 
the Town Hall, has talent. Many delicate shadings of tone, crisp, 
clear, sparkling. runs, a fine singing tone in melodious passages and 
a nice rhythmic sense were noted in his playing of Glazounoff’s 
theme and variations in F sharp minor.—New York Evening Tele- 
gram. 





Thoroughly versed in the technic of his instrument.—New York 
American. 





Alexander Sklarevski, a mild mannered man, with a preoccupied 
look, seated himself at a piano in the Town Hall Yesterday ahr’ 
noon and quietly began to play, and for an hour and a half his 
audience sat absorbed in music. As he played, the music seemed 
to be his own utterance, not a reading from somebody else. 

dl “2 a pleasure to listen through his entire program.—New York 
Vor 





There was Alexander Sklarevski from the Conservatory of Petro- 
grad to play piano at Town Hall in the afternoon, He is a scholarly, 
thoughtful musician, with a crisp touch, clever fingers and all those 
things which make the good . . pianist—New York Evening Mail. 





Alexander Sklarevski, a pianist, who was heard last year, gave 
a recital yesterday afternoon at Town Hall, His performance had 
virility and a well defined grasp of the structure of such music as 

Liszfs transcription of the G minor fantasy and fugue of Bach, 
and he also played with a fine repose of style. . He made his 
best impressions, perhaps in the difficult F sharp minor variations 
of Glazounoff where clarity of phrase and an admirable technic 
served him well.—New York Herald. 





He built up the Bach-Liszt organ fantasy and fugue in G minor 
on a stanch structural skeleton, and his playing of the Glazounoff 
variations was especially strong. He is a good, straight forward 
pianist—New York Sun, 





Sklarevski Displays Superlative Technic (headline), Alexander 
Sklarevski, a pianist of unusual merit, played a program of works 
by Bach-Liszt, Glazounoff, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, and Debussy. He 
disclosed an admirable touch, a superlative technic and a striking 
musical personality as an interpreter—New York Tribune. 


More Praise for the Norfleet Trio 


Catharine, violin; Helen, piano, and Leeper Norfleet, 
brother and sisters, as is well known, constitute the Norfleet 
Trio, which is under the management of the New York 
Concert Bureau, Messrs. Ziegler and Boddington, propri- 
etors. Some excellent engagements have been booked by 
this trio in Brooklyn, Manhattan, the suburbs and else- 
where. The pianist has had particularly extensive expe- 
rience, having appeared in various parts of the United 
States. Several notices follow: 


Superlative interpretative tela ai (Ark.) Democrat. 


Miss Norfleet captured not sels the audience but the orchestra 
as well, and was given an ovation.—Sherman (Texas) Democrat. 





It is to the credit of the young artist that with her tremendous 
feeling for climax and her facile technic, she did not sacrifice the 
poetry of Liszt to his brilliance.—Boulder (Colo.) Press. 





Throughout a prodigious program Miss Norfleet displayed that 
perfect correlation between mind and muscle, which is the part of 
fies rather than the result of training. —Edith Johnson, in Daily 

klahoman, 





In the Liszt E flat Concerto Helen Norfleet gave a performance 
notable for its brilliance and dramatic quality and for the wonder- 
fully artistic shading of the lyric passages.—Fort Worth Critic. 


Pietro Yon in Jamestown 
Pietro A. Yon, Italian-American organist, who gave a 
recital in Jamestown, N. Y,, on Friday evening, November 
11, fascinated a large audience. 


The Jamestown Morning Post of November 12, under 
the heading, “Pietro Yon is a Great Organist,” wrote as 
follows: 

A great organist played in Jamestown last evening. Pietro A. 


Yon, whose years are not yet many but whose triumphs as a con- 
cert organist reach from coast to coast and to Italy itself, played 
last evening in the First Congregational Church, upon the Elliott 
C, Hall memorial organ recently dedicated. Six hundred men and 
women heard the concert of this accomplished artist, many standing 
in the crowded church during the entire program, finding the work 
of the organist so engrossing that to do otherwise would have been 
to deprive themselves of a rare musical opportunity. . Choosing 
for his recital the works of several moderns, varying in mood and 
fessibility, Mr. Yon commanded likewise the moods and _possibili- 
ties of his audience at will. is technic is a thing of won- 
der, of admiration, Over the keyboards, his hands pass with thi.t 
Precision and decision which is truly the accompaniment of the 
technic par excellence, But this without another accomplishment, 
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would scarcely make him the satisfying musician that he is, He 
as, too, imagination, quality, “Sine qua non,” an artist. 

To comment on each and every number would be to write columns 
on his performance last agate 


Jeanne Gordon Given Key to City 


Jeanne Gordon, the young American contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has the unique distinction 
of being probably the only woman in the United States 
who has ever been officially presented with the key of one 
of our big cities. 

Mme. Gordon received this honor in Detroit a few weeks 
ago, the first day of Music Week, when a on the 
steps of the City Hall. Mayor Couzens presented the young 
singer with a large floral key, reposing on a velvet cushion. 

The floral key, as Mayor Couzens stated in his address, 
was the key not to any physical city gate but to the city’s 
heart, He said that he presented it officially on behalf of 
the city, inasmuch as Mme. Gordon was by marriage and 
residence a citizen of Detroit and had conferred gréat 
honor upon the city by her beautiful voice and equally 
beautiful personality, which had already placed her in the 
very foremost ranks of operatic and concert artists. 

Mme. Gordon replied in a short speech, in which she 
thanked Mayor Couzens and the city for the honor paid 
her. Following the presentation, she gave a song recital, 
after which she returned to New York to begin her re- 
hearsals at the Metropolitan Opera House where this year 
she will make her first appearance as Brangaene, in Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan und Isolde,” singing the role in German for 
the first time. 


Clement and Hurlbut 


Edward Clement and Harold Hurlbut recently renewed 
their cordial relations, which were formed during Mr. 
Hurlbut’s teaching days in France. Being thoroughly 
acquainted with Mr. Hurlbut’s teaching technic, the great 
French tenor wrote a letter of endorsement in which he 
stated that he finds in the New York teacher’s work “the 





HAROLD HURLBUT, 
tenor and disciple of Jean de Reszke. 


marvelous method of your great master, Jean de Reszke, 
whom I myself so profoundly admire.” Then M. Clement 
paid a master tribute to Jean de Reszke, dwelling on 
his remarkable mind and matchless art. “His artistic career 
one finds divided into four periods,” said Clement. “First, 
we have him singing as de Reschi, the excellent baritone in 
Italian opera. Then, behold him in the ‘nineties,’ the 
greatest tenor of all time. Then, after leaving the opera, 
he was the conscientious, intellectual Paris vocal teacher. 
And now—now in his latest period— we have the ‘grand 
maitre,’ Jean de Reszke, the greatest teacher of voice pro- 
duction in the world.” 

M. Clement showed great interest in Mr. Hurlbut’s work 
while the latter was abroad, and extended him many 
courtesies which did much to engender in the American the 
great affection which he feels for France. While in France 
and Italy, Mr. Hurlbut sang for many of the most artistic 
music lovers of the two countries. The correspondent of 
the New York World, Col. Charles Sweeny, D. S. C., of 
Paris, wrote: This American tenor has one of the most 
beautiful voices that may be heard in Europe today.” 


Cuthbert in Oratorio and Recital 


The long list of engagements booked by his manager, 
Walter Anderson, justifies the prediction that Frank Cuth- 
bert already is established among the successful oratorio and 
concert artists. Among the bookings closed are Newark, 
Lindsborg and Charlotte festivals; Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
Choir, reéngagement; London Choral Society ; Albany Mon- 
day Musical Club; Hamilton Elgar Choir, and a joint re- 
cital tour with Lenora Sparkes at Montreal, Toronto, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh. Mr. Anderson also has a number of 
spring festival engagements under consideration for Mr. 
Cuthbert. 





Young Seattle Violinist Reveals Talent 


Judithe Paske, thirteen-year-old Seattle violinist and artist 
pupil of Bernhard Perbroner, gave her first professional re- 
cital in Seattle on November 7. She performed a difficult 
program including the Handel sonata in A major, the Men- 
delssohn concerto in E minor, and a Paganini caprice, be- 
sides shorter numbers. Her playing disclosed genuine talent 
and a promise of big things to come. 
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A Repuction 1n Apmission Prices. 

The most noticeable change for the past week on Broad- 
way is the reduction in admission prices to a great many 
of the theaters. Almost all of the new offerings are com- 
ing in to a $2.50 price for best seats. This is a splendid 
step in the right direction. There is also a slight increase 
in general attendance at most of the theaters. One manager 
has come out with a statement that his future attractions 
will be $1.50 top price. There is also much agitation over 
the proposed play censor. The trouble arising over the 
“Demi-Virgin” brings the possibilities nearer to hand. 

CLosiNcs. 

“The Great Way,” an independent organization with 
Helen Freeman, closed after a single week at the Park. 
“Q Marion” left the Playhouse after only an indifferent 
run of a few weeks. “The Skirt” lasted a week at the 
Bijou. “Blood and Sand” goes on tour after ten weeks at 
the Empire. “Daddy’s Gone a-Hunting” played eleven 
weeks at the Plymouth and will be sent on tour. “Main 
Street,” at the National, had only fair business for its 
eight weeks’ stay. “Return of Peter Grimm” goes on tour; 
the revival met with splendid success at the Belasco. “Get- 
ting Gertie’s Garter” closed at the Republic and will not 
be sent out. “The Title” closed at the Belmont after two 
weeks “Ambush,” a theater guild production, moves over 
from the Garrick to continue its run. “Golden Days” will 
close this week at the Gaiety Theater; it will be sent on 
tour and “Alias Jimmie Valentine” will open there on 
December 8 “Beware of Dogs” will close at the 39th 
Street Theater and “Danger” will open on December 6. 

OPENINGS. 

“Kiki” opened this week at the Belasco with Lenore 
Ulric as the star. “The Varying Shore,” with Elsie Fer- 
guson as star, will open at the Hudson on December 5. 
“The Wife with a Smile” and “Bourbourche,” two short 
plays, open this week at the Garrick, Arnold Daly playing 
the leading role; this is the second offering of the season 
by the Theater Guild. 

“AMBUSH.” 

The first play of the season offered by the Theater Guild 
is “Ambush,” at the Garrick Theater. Monday it moved 
over to the Belmont to continue for several weeks. It is 
pretty well understood now that the Guild promises five 
plays during the season and the eight weeks at the Gar- 
rick is about the allotted time for the first production. 

Arthur Richman has written a play that is original and 
has a great deal of interest, even though the subject is not 
one that would inspire a tremendous amount of ‘enthusi- 
asm, for one’s sympathy is aroused over the trials of Wal- 
ter Nichols, the father of an extraordinary daughter, Mar- 
garet. The story is of the life of a simple, hardworking 
man, his equally hard working wife, and thoroughly bad 
and impossible daughter. Frank Reicher, as the father 
does some excellent acting, and even though he indulges in 
a few unnecessary facial contortions, he nevertheless gives 
a very fine performance. The role of daughter is played 
by Florence Eldridge, who is equally capable of taking 
care of this difficult and unbalanced character. Jane 
Wheatley, as the Mother, also does some very good work. 

The production is much too tragic to have a very great 
demand, but the entire production is of the same high 
artistic standard offered by the Theater Guild. 

“Tue Dream MAKER.” 

After many years’ absence from Broadway William Gil- 
lette returns in “The Dream Maker” to the Empire in a 
play of his own fashioning. It is rarely that one is re- 
ceived more cordially or with greater enthusiasm than this 
very popular author-actor. As for the play itself, not an 
awful lot can be said in its favor. It is a rank, out and 
out melodrama of the good old-fashioned kind, with a 
little bit of Sherlock Holmes thrown in. But what would 
William Gillette be if he did not give his audience some- 
thing that reminded it of his former great success, that 
of the internationally famed character, Sherlock Holmes. 

Mr. Gillette has made his play from a novel by H. E. 
Morton, but there is little thought for anything except 
the central character, that of Dr: Paul Clement, an old, 
feeble physician who confesses that he was once a crook 
and proceeds to get in to the thick of affairs and round 
up all of the blackmailers who are prosecuting his young 
friend. It is good entertainment, not weighty but with 
sufficient thrills to enable one to enjoy the evening. 


“Marie ANTOINETTE,” 


One of the most beautiful and elaborate productions that 
has been offered this season began at the Playhouse last 
week—“Marie Antoinette,” with Grace George as the star. 
The three scenes were beautiful, especially the Temple of 
Love in the second act. And such costumes, such a riot 
of color that almost absorbed all-of the attention. 

Again we have a historical play and again we have some- 
thing that is mediocre. If one has ever had an idea about 
the ill-fated Queen of France he certainly would cling 
more feverishly to that early impression rather than the 
fantastic and impossible creature that Miss George makes 
her. It certainly does not coincide with any other opinion 
that one might have formed. As for Miss George herself, 
she gives a very charming performance. She makes every- 
thing that is possible out of one of these insipid roles that 
so often are selected by the best artists. The whole per- 
formance was jerky and everyone seemed uncertain of the 
lines, and it is surprising that an artist of Miss George’s 
artistic appreciation would sacrifice her first production 
of the season for the sake of opening a couple of days 
earlier, This charming actress has a tremendous following 
in New York, and undoubtedly “Marie Antoinette” will 
run for several weeks at the Playhouse, but, except for. its 
charming artistic setting and costuming, the play will con- 
tribute little to the season’s offerings 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


Tue Rrvo.t. 


The prime interest of the performance at the Rivoli for 
last week was centered in a new dancer, Mme. Victorina 


Krigher, who made her American début with the Riesen- 
feld forces. Mme. Krigher is an artist of considerable 
skill and ability and one of her attainments has not been 
seen before in the motion picture houses here. It is hardly 
fair to judge her critically on this first appearance at the 
Rivoli because one naturally appreciates the limitation of 
this tiny stage, and it is but natural that she cannot do 
her best work in so small a space. What will happen, one 
suspects, is that Mr. Riesenfeld will feature her at his 
Criterion Theater with a full stage, set her off with scenery 
and give a supporting ballet. Then he will give to the 
motion picture theaters something they have never had 
before in the way of dancing. Her number was the “Bac- 
chanale,” from “Samson and Delilah.” In the writer’s 
opinion it was an unfortunate selection. It is very diffi- 
cult to make a solo dance out of this number, which needs 
so many things to set it off properly. 

Mme. Krigher is a Russian and has had a splendid career 
in Europe. Her début on Broadway has been acclaimed 
a success. With such a valuable acquisition Mr. Riesen- 
feld undoubtedly will present her to the best advantage. 
Her number was roundly applauded and it cannot be 
doubted for an instant that her artistry is appreciated and 
that she has won instant favor with all who have seen her 
dance and can appreciate the art that is hers. 

The feature picture was “Ladies Must Live.” This was 
followed by a light dance number called “In a Pumpkin 
Field” that was thoroughly enjoyable. George Richard- 
son, baritone, sang D’Hardelot’s “Because.” The prima 
ballerina was so charming that the rest of the program was 
taken as a matter of course. 


Tue RIALTO, 


The most complete presentation of screen grand opera 
that has yet been attempted in the motion picture theater 
here was presented at the Rialto Theater last week by 
Hugo Riesenfeld. So emphatic has been the success of this 
experience that the novelty is being presented for the sec- 
ond week. 

Mr. Riesenfeld has attempted a very big task and some- 
thing that the big directors of music have had in mind for 
some time: that is the synchronizing of music and pictures. 
The picture is “La Tosca,” filmed some years ago with 
Pauline Frederick as the star. It is instantly recognized 
that in the cutting of this long picture to about one-half 
hour run the film has been greatly improved upon. It was 
a task that was not easy to accomplish and the artistic 
result achieved, makes what Mr. Riesenfeld calls “an ex- 
periment,” a reality, and something that perhaps will be a 
prime force that will influence future efforts along these 
lines. It would have been much easier if the picture had 


been made to the music, but with the present example Mr. ° 


Riesenfeld had to use the material at hand, so the music 
had to follow the picture, which oftentimes retarded the 
tempo and the action which tradition has given to Puc- 
cini’s opera of the same name. It would be better to 
create a picture following closely the action in grand opera 
rather than Sardou’s drama. 

In hearing the score, cut and adapted to the pictures by 
Mr. Riesenfeld, one is impressed with the fact that he has 
brought out all of the salient points in the Puccini opera. 
It does not seem that there has been an unnecessary bar 
of music used. The cutting of the musical score was in- 
finitely superior to the. material of the film that Mr. 
Riesenfeld had to work with. One can realize what he 
might do with a picture of his own directing. This form 
of entertainment in the motion picture houses is sure to 
come, and it seems a logical thing to have a musician like 
Mr. Riesenfeld as the first to accomplish it. One can only 
imagine what the Wagnerian operas would be like, partic- 
ularly “The Ring,” if they were staged and directed by a 
musician and timed to the score and not the score to the 
picture. All music lovers are very much interested in 
these great possibilities, and one predicts that it will not 
be a very long time before just such a film will be shown 
at the Rialto. 

The feature picture was “Fightin’ Mad,” with William 
Desmond as the star. The next number on the program 
that created a great deal of interest was “The Battle of 
Jutland,”. an educational picture based upon the logs of 
the British and German warships engaged in the great event 
which was one of the vital turning points of the war. 
Space forbids a detailed account of the making of this 
wonderful picture, but suffice it to say that it should be 
shown in every theater in the country for the value of the 
records and information that it gives. 


THE STRAND. 

Douglas Fairbanks, in “The Three Musketeers,” came to 
the Strand last week and all who could sit or stand in that 
theater were on hand. As a program note stated, in order 
to present this work in its entirety it was necessary to de- 
viate somewhat from the usual diversified program, owing 
to the extreme length of the picture. After a brief pre- 
lude there was the Mark Strand Topical Review, without 
which no Strand program would be complete. The fea- 
ture itself followed closely upon the prologue written by 
Edward Knoblock and spoken by Stephen Wright. This 
picture enjoyed a prolonged run at the Lyric Theater and 
was fully covered, so that there is no need to speak fur- 
ther of its splendid worth at this time. Conductor Carl 
Edouarde had prepared a fine musical score given in con- 
junction with the feature, in which the Strand Symphony 
Orchestra and organists Percy J. Starnes and Ralph S. 
Brainard united to aid in its effectiveness. 


THe Capitor, 

Lest any one forget what week it was at the Capitol 
there was a historic tableau, “The First Thanksgiving,” in 
which the Capitol ballet corps gave a realistic reproduction 
of the famous picture of the Pilgrims on their way to 
church that first Thanksgiving, the while the Capitol en- 
semble, off stage, sang an appropriate hymn. The Capitol 
Grand Orchestra, under the able direction of Erno Rapee, 
conductor, played the fourteenth Hungarian rhapsody of 
Liszt, the effectiveness of which was greatly enhanced by 
the czmbalom cadenza played by Ladislaf Kun. — Selec- 
tions from “The Chocolate Soldier,” of Oscar Straus, 
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proved very popular indeed. There were excellent solo 
numbers by Maria Samson and Erik Bye. The Capitol 
Mixed Quartet scored its usual success, and there was a 
more than usually effective ballet by Gambarelli and Ou- 
mansky, assisted by the ballet corps. “Sharazad,” by 
William Axt, proved to be a musical novelty on the xylo- 
marimbaphone, played by Dave Gusikoff and Harry Edi- 
son, tympanists, with the assistance of the Capitol Grand 
Orchestra. It was a number which delighted the audience. 
The organ solo, by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, completed 
the program. Reginald Barker’s production, “Poverty of 
Riches,” was the feature film. It was shockingly poor. 


Notes, 


Dorothy Francis will be assigned the title role in the 
“Merry Widow” for the tour. Mme. Lipkowska sang the 
role here when it opened. 

The Shuberts are reviving “The Chocolate Soldier” for 
the near future. 

In the history of vaudeville, which E. F. Albee is writing 
for publication in book form, none other than P. T. Bar- 
num will be given credit for originating the modern form 
of this popular style of stage entertainment. Investigation 
shows that Mr. Barnum, at his museum at Ann street and 
Broadway, back in 1861, put in vaudeville bills and thus 
started the vaudeville business as it is known today. As 
early as 1850 there were halls where people sang and 
dancers gave exhibitions, but it was Barnum who gave the 
first real vaudeville bill. 

Al Jolson has announced his intention of appearing as 
the Moor in Shakespeare’s “Othello” at a matinee per- 
formance during the holidays. He promises several sur- 
prises in his portrayal of the famous role. 

This week is the twelfth of the run of “Get Together,” 
while the performance last Wednesday afternoon was the 
150th since the premiére on September 3. For this week 
Mr. Dillingham announces a continuation of the engage- 
ments of the Fokine ballét in “The Thunder Bird”; of the 
ice ballet, “The Red Shoes,” from the Admiral’s Ice Pal- 
ace, Berlin, with the incomparable Charlotte; Katie 
Schmidt, Howard Nicholson and the skating ballet of one 
hundred, as well as a pre-release showing Clyde Cook’s 
latest film comedy, “The Chauffeur.” 

May JoxHNson. 


Green, Russell and Bianchi at Cameo Club 


The Cameo Club, Mrs. de Vaux Royer president, held an 
interesting meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, November 
17, at which musical numbers of note were supplied by the 
New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner 
founder and president. Sophie Russell, coloratura soprano, 
sang “Caro nome” with sweet tone and brilliant high notes; 
her cadenzas were especially well and clearly sung. Mr. 
Bianchi sang the “Figaro” buffo aria with such gusto that 
he was obliged to add “Because” as encore. Howard S. 
Green played Chopin’s waltz in C sharp minor with clean- 
cut technic and good taste, and later stirred the audience 
greatly with a brilliant performance of the Liszt “La Cam- 
panella.” A vote of thanks was given the Sterner insti- 
tution for the music. 
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December 1, 1921 


MUSICAL COURIER 





/A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 
1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 





IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


1, Yes. The earlier a student starts acquiring technic in 
any art, the more proficient the child will become later. 
Yes. A child must have a 
thorough education on all subjects 
in addition to music, if that child 
is to develop an intellect capable of 
interpretation of the great masters. 

3. Certainly. As indicated by an- 
swer to Question 2. 

4. It is desirable that a musician 
aspiring to become a virtuoso re- 
frain from teaching as a general 
profession. All music students 
should aspire to be players rather 
than teachers. There is ample time 
for a great virtuoso to assume the 
role of pedagogue after his concert 
playing days are over. The func- 
tion of a musician as an artist is to give his message to the 
widest public; he should therefore devote the early years 
of his developed musicianship to concerts. When he is no 





longer able to meet the tests required by his standards, his 
duty is then to pass on to the younger generation the fruits 
of his research and experience. 


MARGUERITE SYLVA 


1. Technic of music should be 
learned as they do at the Conserva- 
toire of Brussels, Belgium, starting 
at the age of seven; an instrument 
started not later than at the age of 
eight or nine. 

2. Yes! I did. I gave six hours 
a day to my music from the age of 
eight on, and followed school be- 
sides. 

3. Yes. Emphatically ! 


4. No one who cannot play an 
instrument can teach ft unless the 
inability to play is due to an acci- 
dent or illness. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 





(Continued from page 45) 
cast were Perini, Howard, Bada and Paltrinieri. 
zoni conducted. 

Those who have seen this great work produced by the 
Metropolitan, with its artistic scenery, exquisite coloring 
and stage lighting effects, know without describing it 
again the beauties the opera presents. Too, with such a 
cast, only good things can be said, for Gigli, Alda, Easton 
and Mardones are four of the Metropolitan’s best and 
most reliable singers. The work of the orchestra and 
chorus was also noteworthy. 


“RIGoLETTO,” NovEMBER 26 (MATINEE): 


Two Verdi operas were given at the Metropolitan on 
Saturday, “Rigoletto” in the afternoon and “Aida” in the 
evening. Amelita Galli-Curci was the Gilda at the mati- 
nee performance, making the third role in which she has 
appeared at the Broadway house this season. The prima 
donna was not in her best voice, but nevertheless did some 
fine singing throughout the opera. Mario Chamlee made a 
striking appearance as the Duke, and was given much well 
merited applause for his singing of “Donna é Mobile.” 
Giuseppe De Luca’s portrayal of the deformed Rigoletto 
was excellent, for he appeared to get the most out of the 
role, both histrionically and vocally. Sparafucile was sung 
by Leon Rothier; Maddalena by Marion Telve, and others 
in the cast were Louise Berat, Paolo Ananian, Millo Picco, 
Angela Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Minnie Egener and 
Emma Borniggia. Papi conducted. There was new 
scenery for the opera, and that it met with the approval 
of the audience was evidenced by the applause which fol- 
lowed the raising of the curtain for each act. 


“AA,” NovEMBER 26 (EVENING). 


It was a genuine “capacity” house which greeted the first 
performance of “Aida” this season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, November 26. There was a splendid cast 
headed by Francesca Peralta in the title role and Giovanni 
Martinelli as Radames. Miss Peralta was called upon at 
short notice to replace Rosa Ponselle, who was ill. Under 
the circumstances it would not be fair to criticise her work, 
which was far from satisfying. Martinelli is a prime 
favorite and his splendid work as Radames is one of the 
things which help explain this popularity. William Gus- 
tafson was the sonorous King, a stately figure which 
seemed thoroughly in keeping with the role. The Amneris 
was Flora Perini, who gave a realistic performance of the 
role of the king’s daughter. As Amonasro, Giuseppe Dan- 
ise proved satisfactory, his portrayal of the role, both vo- 


Moran- 


cally and histrionically, being worthy of applause. Adamo 
Didur was the Ramfis; Pietro Audisio the messenger, and 
Viola Philo the priestess. Roberto Moranzoni conducted 
with verve and shared in the applause accorded the prin- 
cipals at the close of the second act. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, NoveMsBer 20. 


The customary Sunday night audience which jammed the 
Metropolitan Opera House to the doors all last season was 
again in evidence at the first Sunday night concert of tle 
season, November 20. Perhaps because of the double bill— 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”—in concert form; 
perhaps because of the brilliant array of soloists listed to 
appear, or perhaps because of the appearance of the entire 
chorus to add to the completeness of the program—or per- 
haps it was the combination of all these things that attracted 
and aroused such frenzied applause throughout the evening. 
At any rate, it was a gala event, and indeed a most auspi- 
cious beginning. The soloists in the former opera were 
Peralto, as Santuzza; Perini, as Lola; Kingston, as Turiddu; 
Chalmers, as Alfio, and Cecil Arden, as Lucia, with Bam- 
boschek conducting. Peralto was particularly fine, and no 
less of a success was achieved by Kingston. 

Danise scored an ovation with his prologue, and he de- 
served it. Crimi, singing the part of Canio, pleased espe- 
cially with his beautiful rendition of the famous “Vesti la 
giubba,” made so popular by the late Caruso. Marie Sun- 
delius did the Nedda role capably, and Meader as Beppe, 
and Laurenti as Silvio, completed the excellent cast. Moran- 
zoni carried the orchestra through with flying colors. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, NoveMsBer 27, 


A Verdi-Puccini program was offered Sunday night and 
the opera house was crowded as usual to hear the works of 
these two popular composers. One might have thought that 
after the enormous gathering in the afternoon at the Caruso 
Memorial Concert the size of the audience in the evening 
would not be so large. Those who thought so anyway were 
wrong, and the applause was certainly loud and sincere. 

The soloists were Cora Chase, Francesca Peralta, and Alice 
Miriam, sopranos; Flora Perini, mezzo-soprano; Orville 
Harrold and George Meader, tenors; Mario Laurenti, bari- 
tone, and Giovanni Martino, bass. Bamboschek conducted. 

Need anything new be said about these well known sing- 
ers? Each has been heard before, and, as was to be ex- 
pected, each sang splendidly and was warmly applauded. 
Worthy of particular note, however, was the singing of Miss 
Chase, who took the audience quite by storm with her de- 
lightful rendition of the “Rigoletto” aria. Orville Harrold’s 
selection from “Bohéme” was also artistically done. The 
ensemble numbers were likewise beautifully handled, espe- 
cially the final number, the quartet from “Rigoletto.” Bam- 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Carnegie Hall, Monday Eve., December 5, at 8.15 


CECILIA GUIDER 


SOPRANO 


Assisted by Alexander Roman, Violinist, and 
Dan Lieberfeld, Pianist. 


Mrs, Guider’s gregrem will include: “Ogui Pena Piu Spietata,” 
17th Century, G. Pergolesi; “O Cessate Di Piagamni,” 16th Cen- 
tury, Scarlatti; arietta, “Nel Cor Piu Non Nui Sento,” 17th 
Century, Paisiello; “Absent,” Tirindelli, “Slumber Song,” 
Gretchaninoff, “The Brownies,” Weatherly, “Core N’Grato,’ 
Caraillo, (in memory of Enrico Caruso); “Ritorna Vincitor,” 
from “Aida”; “You'll Soon Forget,” Kathleen W,. L, Williams, 
“The Kerry Dance,” J, L, Molloy, “Danny Boy” (by request), 
F. E, Weatherly. 


Tickets at the Box Office, Price—$0.75 to $3.00. 














boschek and his orchestra men shared in the applause and 
well deserved part of the credit for the evening’s success. 
This was the program: 


Cees, 1a Perak GR Dei 6.3 ve eciesticgcccesccien Verdi 
Orchestra 
Aria, Il lacerato spirito, from Simone Boccanegra...... .. +. Verdi 
Giovanni Martino 
Aria, Un bel di vedremo, from Madama Butterfly...... -Puceini 
lice Miriam 
Aria, Parmi veder le lagrime, from Rigoletto...............°. Verdi 
George Meader 
Aria, Ritorna vincitor, from Aida.........ccccccccccccccvce Verdi 
‘rances Peralta 
Aria, Che gelida manina, from La Boheme........... Puccini 
Orville Harrold 
Aria, Caro nome, from Rigoletto.............. . .. Verdi 
Cora Chase 
Prelude, Act III, Manon Lescaut...... : .. Puccini 
Overture, I Vespri Siciliani............ ened cevecececee Verdi 
Orchestra 
Aria, Credo, from Otello............e0000:5 ; Verdi 
Mario Laurenti 
Aria, Condotta ell ’era in ceppi, from Il Trovatore .. Verdi 
‘lora Perini 
Duet, Act II, from Madama Butterfly....... os Puccini 
Alice Mirian and Flora Perini 
Duet, Parigi o cara, from La Traviata..... .. Verdi 


Cora Chase and George Meader 
Finale, Act I, from Madama Butterfly......... ; 
Frances Peralta and Orville Harrold 
Se, ee Fe acekn cont bende tndeccaiinesinde Verdi 
Orville Harrold and Mario Laurenti 


- Puccini 


Recital Dates for Lawson 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, gave her first recital 
in Washington, D. C., on October 28 in the ball room of 
Wardman Park Hotel. One of the numbers on the pro- 
gram, “Requital,” by Ernest Lent, has just been issued by 





(C) Underwood & Underwood. 
FRANCESKA KASPER LAWSON, 
Soprano, 


the Washington Music Publishing Company and is dedicated 
to Mrs. Lawson. 

On November 12 the soprano left Washington to give 
recitals in North Carolina and Delaware. November 14 
she sang at the State Normal, Greenville, N. C.; Novem- 
15 at Durham, N. C.; November 16, Wendell, N. C.: No- 
vember 17, Littleton, N. C.; November 18, Wilson, N. C., 
and November 23, Wilmington, Del. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS—37-39-41 West 
Ninth Street (Stuyvesant 1321) and 125 
East 37th Street (Murray Hill 991). 
Suitable for a teacher having fastidious 
clientele. Vacancies at the Ninth Street 
branch; ‘arge and small studios, with or 
without private bath, $50 to $125 monthly. 


prietor. 


able. Studios with Steinway grand pianos 
to sublet on part time basis. Accommoda- 
tions for ensemble groups and clubs. 
Houses are located in best sections of New 
York. Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, pro- 
Office at 41 West Ninth Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. 








Suitable for teachers and students, clubs, 
and ensemble work. Dependable hall and 
telephone service, with maid service avail- 








STEINWAY GRAND, STYLE “O,” FOR 
RENT to responsible person in New 


Central location. 








York, $40 monthly and cartage. 
“Rental,” care of MusicaL Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 

Address “L. M. G.,” 


care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





Address 
A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a@ new department to 
their activities and can offer to mis- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“OPERA COMIQUE,” FIRST PERMANENT OPERA 
THEATER IN CHRISTIANIA, DISCONTINUES 





The Philharmonic Society Engages New Conductor, José Eibenschiitz—Siegfried Wagner Conducts in Christiania 


Christiania, October 31, 1921.—Since my last letter 
Christiania has witnessed a regrettable event. The Opera 
Comique, the little opera theater which was spoken of in 
some of my former letters, has now unfortunately discon- 
tinued its activities. In connection with this sad piece of 
news I should like to be allowed to give your readers a little 
information about this institution, which has now for three 
years been a center and rallying point for the opera-loving 
public of the city, especially on account of the many starring 
engagements of famous European artists that it has 
arranged, 

It was in the autumn of 1918 that the Opera Comique 
opened its doors and commenced its career as the first 
permanent musical stage that Christiania has possessed. 
The situation here in this city at that time was as follows: 
A committee of wealthy men and others interested in the 
matter had been formed with the object of collecting money 
for the erection of an independent Norwegian opera house. 
This committee, whose chairman is Director P. Meinich 
and whose secretary is the writer of these lines, succeeded 
in the course of a short time in collecting about one million 
kroner for a fund, and it then received a magnificent letter 
of donation from Christopher Hannevig, in which this 
Norwegian-New York millionaire then and there presented 
the committee with a fully equipped opera building, the 
erection of which, however, was not to be commenced until 
some time after the conclusion of the war. In my last letter 
I spoke about the sad change that has taken place since then 
in Mr. Hannevig’s financial position and which seems likely 
(nobody can with certainty express an opinion on this point) 
to render his promise of a donation practically worthless. 

Meanwhile the interest in the opera question in this city 
hecame so great and so general that one of the city’s most 
able and enterprising business men, Benno Singer, addressed 
himself to the committee and requested permission to open 
a purely temporary opera theater in a newly built theater 
building, which had originally been intended for a cinemato- 
graph. Mr. Singer’s fine and quite disinterested idea was 
that this stage should serve as a kind of preparatory school 
for the great new opera house which was expected to be 
completed and in operation in the course of a couple of 
years. It would be almost laughable, if it were not so 
tragic, to think that the opera question in this city has 
hitherto advanced no farther than to this “preparatory 
school.” 

An ENTERPRISING MANAGER. 


The man who gave this temporary stage its start in life 
was the Hungarian, Alexander Varnay. Possessed of an 
exceptional talent for stage management and equipped with 
enormous energy for work, he succeeded in creating a 
regular little European opera stage in the small, cramped 
building, which is splendidly situated in. the center of the 
city. He engaged a staff of eminent Norwegian opera 
singers and likewise arranged to secure a large number of 
foreign artists of the first rank to give special performances 
in the theater. During these three years Mr. Varnay has 
produced an imposing series of operas, many more than I 
can here enumerate. They included many of the leading 
works in operatic literature, such as “Die Zauberfléte” by 
Mozart, Beethoven's “Fidelio,” Wagner’s “Tannhauser” and 
“Die Walkiire,” as well as a number of operas by Verdi, 
Saint-Saéns, Puccini, etc., right down to the latest foreign 
and Norwegian composers. Many well known foreign stars 
have appeared at Opera Comique during the past year, as 
well as the best known Norwegian singers. 


ComPELLep To CLOSE. 


As already stated, this valiant little opera-theater was last 
month obliged to abandon its activities. The reason is, 
naturally, in the first place to be found in the greatly 
depressed economic situation, which, of course, renders it 
extremely difficult for an art such as opera, which may be 
described as a luxury, to exist without any working capital 
and without any subsidy from the public authorities. An- 
other reason for the disaster may be found in the unsuit- 








SUMMY’S CORNER 


If you want the BEST ENCORE SONG you can find USE 
SECRETS - - - pr. $.60 
by Fanny Snow Knowlton 
It is arch and playful 
It has 





the element 4 pupae 
is delightfully cingadle 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 6. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
67 West 46th Street New York City 
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ability of the theater building itself for such an exacting 
form of art, while the building itself had but little attraction 
to offer to its patrons, 

There was general grief in Christiania at the prospect of 
losing the Opera Comique, which our music-loving public 
had come to appreciate highly during its short period of 
existerice, and the farewell performance a few weeks ago 
developed into a deeply-felt, and at the same time mournful, 
tribute to the man who during these years had guided the 
artistic side of the enterprise, Alexander Varnay. After the 
performance there was held in one of the largest establish- 
ments in the city a great banquet in honor of Mr. Varnay 
and his entire staff, arranged by the lovers of opera inthis 
city, with Director Meinich at their head. 

THe PHILHARMONIC ENGAGES E1BENSCHUTZ. 

Also our Philharmonic Society has been made to feel 
very keenly the distress of the times, but this society stands, 
to be sure, on a far more solid economic foundation than 
the luckless little Opera Comique. Thus, this excellent 
orchestra continues its activities as before, and it has, at 
any rate for the present, one competitor the less owing to 
the closing of the Opera Comique. 

The most important item of news regarding this society 
is the engagement of the well known conductor, José Eiben- 
schiitz, whom the society was lucky enough to induce to 
leave his position as musical leader at the Hamburg Stadt- 
theater in order to take up the post of conductor of our 
orchestra. Mr. Eibenschiitz has already made the acquaint- 
ance of the musical world in the north of Europe, having 
been some years ago conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Helsingfors in Finland. In the meantime, 
however, Prof. George Schneevoigt still remains as- chief 
conductor of our orchestra, but the great demands upon his 
time as leader of “Konsertf6reningen” (The Concert 
Society) in Stockholm will in the future allow of his 
appearing very seldom here in Christiania. 

Srecrriep Turns Up. 

At the moment of writing these lines no less a personality 
in the musical world than Siegfried Wagner has just arrived 
at Christiania by the Continental train for the purpose of 
conducting a number of his own and his great father’s 
works in the Philharmonic Orchestra. But of this more 
in a subsequen: letter. Remar MJ6en. 


LaForge-Berimen Reception for Mme. 
Sembrich 


The beautiful new studios of Frank LaF ‘orge and Er- 
nesto Bertiimen were the scene of much animation on 
November 20 when these artists gave a reception in honor 
of Marcella Sembrich. One had only to enter the room 
and listen to the gay chatter for a minute or two to know 
that here was a great artist whom all delighted to honor, 
and indeed the capacity of the spacious studios was taxed 
to its limit. The LaForge quartet (consisting of Charlotte 
Ryan, soprano; Anne Jago, contralto; Sheffield Child, 
tenor, and Charles Carver, bass) sang two of Mr. La- 
Forge’s compositions—“Sanctuary” and “Flanders Re- 
quiem” and “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” of Lieurance, 
with that beauty of tone which invariably characterizes its 
work. Mr. LaForge was the accompanist, which is the 
equivalent of extravagant praise. 

Among those who came and went, one noticed Gena 
Branscombe, Lyell Barbour, Harriette Brower, Mr. and 
Mrs, Irving Cassell (Mana-Zucca), Jean Cooper, Yvonne 
de Treville, Mrs. E. J. De Coppet, Miss J. De Coppet, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, Florence Easton, Adelaide 
Gescheidt, Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Klibansky, Mr. and Mrs. 
Josef Lhevinne, Quenna Mario, J. Landseer Mackenzie, 
Francis Maclennan, Mr. and Mrs. J. Campbell Phillips, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Max Smith, 
Rose Sutro, Ottilie Sutro, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Rector Ste- 
phens, Homer Samuels, Mrs. Oliver Crocker Stevens of 
Boston, Mrs. William J. Turner of Philadelphia, Emma 
Thursby, Ina Thursby, Bess Townsend, Ellen Townsend, 
Harriet Ware, Marie Wieschmann, Grace Wagner, Bertha 
Wagner, Charles L, Wagner, Mr. and and Mrs. John 
Zougg, and others. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Meets 


An open meeting of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club, Jane R. Cathcart president, took place at the Hotel 
Plaza, Tuesday evening, November 15. At these open 
meetings, to which the members may invite their friends, 
the program is presented by the members themselves, it 
being the asserted purpose of the organization to thus aid 
in the artistic development of each other. Mrs. Mason 
opened the program with the “Lithuanian Song,” of Cho- 
pin, and Roland Farley’ s “The Night Wind.” Later she 
gave Harriet Ware’s “Mammy’s Song” and the “Copelia” 
waltz of Delibes, being compelled to add extras after each 
group. Anita Wolff played excellent accompaniments. 


December 1, 192] 


Elsie Baird sang two groups by Grieg, Henschel, Wood- 
man, Del Riego, Foster and Rummel. Miss Wolff proved 
that she could fill the role of soloist quite as acceptably as 
she did that of accompanist, and her performance of three 
Chopin numbers was one of the best things on the pro- 
gram. Regina Kahl, assisted by Andrew Clemmer at the 
piano, sang a group in French by Thomas, Paladilhe, 
Saint-Saéns, and one in English which included Gretchan- 
inoff’s “Over the Steppe,” “A Memory” of Ganz, and 
Kramer’s “Last Hour.” Her interpretations were marked 
by thorough musicianship. Eric Freund lent variety to the 
program with his excellent cello solos, in which he had 
the assistance of Mrs. Frederick S. Parker at the piano, 
The Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 2, played by Robert 
Lowrey, closed the program and it was a pity that it came 
so late that several in the audience missed it, for it was the 
outstanding number of the evening. Mr. Lowrey gave it 
a thoroughly artistic rendition which deservedly called 
forth the enthusiastic praise of his audience. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Studio Notes 


Jessie Fenner Hill, New York vocal teacher, when re- 
turning to the metropolis early in September, found that 
two-thirds of her class expressed readiness to begin studies, 
Her class at the present time, in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, 1425 Broadway, is the largest she has 
ever enrolled. 

Mrs. Hill, who earned a long rest after her arduous 
work last season, spent the heated term at her summer 
home in Averill Park, N. Y., where she hoped to be free 
from the influences of professional work. Despite this 
determination, she was nevertheless persuaded to teach 
and organize a summer class there, which in that short 
time resulted in the development of one young pupil who 
secured her first position as soloist in a Troy, N. Y,, 
church. 

Mrs. Hill has excellent prospects this season for launch- 
ing several pupils, in addition to the big list now before 
the public. Berta Donn, a newcomer, made good with her 
graceful singing in “Sonny Boy,” and is now singing pro- 
grams of character songs. 

Mabelle Sherman, who abandoned the vaudeville stage on 
the advice of Mrs. Hill, is now engaged in operatic studies 
and tours in Europe. 

Gertrude Lang, concert soprano, is back from a success- 
ful tour in New Hampshire. 

Arthur Uttry, one of the principals of “Lady Billy” mu- 
sical comedy, is one of Mrs. Hill’s most successful pupils. 











Unique Tribute for Sue Harvard 


On page 47 of the Musicat Courter for November 17 
the story is told of how Sue Harvard, the soprano, was 
presented with a beautiful beaded bag by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of the Capital District at Norfolk, Va. The reason 
why the gift was given to her was made plain in the card 
which accompanied the bag, a copy of which is reproduced 


herewith: 
Presented to 


Miss Sue Harvard Kiwanian 
by 
The Capital District Kiwanis Clubs Convention 
at Norfolk, Va. 


Because in her for the first time on this earth God put the 
voice of a mocking bird, the face of a Madonna, the figure of a 
nymph and the disposition of an angel all in one woman and loaned 
her to us for the convention. 

For the Convention 

(Signed) Roz FuLkerson. 
_One of Miss Harvard’s recent appearances was with the 
Community Chorus of the Oranges on Thursday evening, 
November 18, at the East Orange High School. Two of 
the numbers on the program presented at this concert are 
dedicated to Miss Harvard—“Berry Brown” by Ward- 
Stephens and “Thou Art the Night Wind” by Harvey G. 
Gaul. 


Wetzler Conducts at Cologne 


The Cologne Post of Saturday, October 8, a daily paper 
in English published by the Army of the Rhine, had the fol- 
lowing to say of the work of Herman H. Wetzler. Mr. 
Wetzler was formerly well known in New York, where he 
conducted a series of orchestra concerts a number of years 
ago and incidentally was instrumental in bringing over 
Richard Strauss for his first tour here. Mr. Wetzler, who 
has lived abroad for a good many years, is planning to come 
to the United States soon for a visit. The work he con- 
ducted at the Cologne Opera House was “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” and one of the newspapers commented on it as follows: 

“For the first time this opera was conducted by Kapellmeis- 
ter H. Wetzler, who brought out the true spirit of Wag- 
ner’s grandiose work with marvelous precision and an abun- 
dance of temperament. His light and shade effects were 
admirable. A large attendance demonstrated by enthusiastic 
applause its appreciation of the performance as a whole.” 


ALICE HACKETT 


PIANIST 
1510 Third Ave. N., Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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New York School of Music and Arts 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. 
Day and Boarding Pupils. Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers. 
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Opera Singing and Acting 

















TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For Concert Engagement Apply te 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets; New York 


Lambert me! MURPHY 


BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY a 
1.6. Hardy,resgent 7. s.tovete, en | 1G R A NBERRY | 


ELTON, TEXAS PIANO SCHOOL 
T. Ss. L oO V E T T E ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING | 


Practical Training Course for Teachers, 
































PIANIST PEDAGOGUE Beoxiets—Carneciz Hatt, New York. | 
DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY — —— 
BELTON, TEXAS 


wari CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
‘Indian Music- 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOP 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafavette 








Soprano 


BUTLER -- |! D ILLING 


PZZ>I 


612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, fi. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
KIMBALL HALL Harrison 4868 
CHICAGO, ILL. Res. Ravenswood 6996 





i 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 





KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 








— 












55TH YEAR 
A complete School of Music in every branch 
of musical learning. 


A Faculty of International Reputation 
sir PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 
MASTER DEPARTMENTS 
also 
DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Ideal residence department with superior equipment 


For catalogue and information 

address Brertua Baur, Directress 

Of suceS Ave., Bennett Ave., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

















509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago Duo-Art Records 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
Thirty-Sisth Season 
Courses in Voice, Pianoforte, Strings, Organ Theory, 
Music, Composition. 


Public School 





A Faculty of Specialists 
Send for Catalogue and Circulars 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park South), New York City. Tel. Circle 5329 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








STEINWAY| | 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Werereome: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Alea & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


| New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


ae een — 

















Established 1864 





ltra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 














CHOMACKER 


A Leader for 80 Years =:- 


—— 


Established 1838 in Philhadelhhia ——=—<_==a 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





— 
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The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 




















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so pen oe | beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


“cts 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH., President 
On-the-Hudson at 6ist Street 








New York ; 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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